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DEDICATION 



To thee, sweet isle, sunk in the blue embrace 
Of Naples' sea, I give this tale of da^ 
When Roman splendour decked thy craggy ways. 

And marked historic shame upon thy face. 

To thee who, dead with Rome, livest with me -y 
Who in thy strong, unyielding constancy 

Dost mock the passing farce of gods and men. 

And through black epochs that may come again. 
Through thundering war, through fallen dynasty. 
Dost smile unshaken toward Eternity. 

Island of peace and sweet forgetfulness ! 

Thy strength yields strength, thy solitude gives rest j 
And in the fragrance of thy flowering breast 

Is hid a subtle balm for loneliness. 

A sweet content sits throned amid thy peaks ; 
A dreamy joy, a memory that speaks 

With classic tongue to the world-wearied soul. 

Calming the spirit as when vespers toll 

Through thy blue twilights, and the pale sea creeps 
To grottoed silence, where her mystery sleeps. 

J. H. T. 
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PREFACE 

The island of Capri, or Siren Isle, as many call it, lies, 
as is well known, at the mouth of the bay of Naples, 
and is supposed to be the island to whose shores Homer 
describes the adventurous Odysseus as being lured by the 
voices of sirens. 

The isolated position and wild beauty of the island 

so appealed to Augustus Caesar, that he obtained it from 

the Greeks in exchange for Ischia, and made of it a 

lovely retreat adorned with splendid palaces. Thereafter 

the island remained for many generations the private 

property of the imperial house of Rome. 

I When Tiberius retired thither to spend the last 

[eleven years of his life away from the scandal and 

Idiscord of Rome, he erected twelve palaces of beautiful 

/marbles, brought from Asia and Egypt. These palaces 

bore the names of the twelve principal deities, and stood 

upon those points of the island that commanded the 

fairest views, and most agreeable winds of every season. 

No one who has visited this ideal spot when the 
soft zephyrs of spring are stirring young vineyards, and 
wafting fragrance from flowering lemon, orange, and 
olive groves, can deny its enchanting fascination. No 
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one who has stood upon one of those precipitous cliSs, 
and, looking over that blue sea, has beheld the pale 
shores of Psestum and Baia?, the historic promontory 
of Circe, the violet-shaded smoking Vesuvius, without 
sensing the old world of luxury and splendour that 
once made the entire shores of Campania glisten with 
superb palaces and temples. 

And on the island itself, that seems to have been 
constituted by nature as an ideal retreat for the emperor 
of the world, what visions rise to the mind, recalling 
that now almost obscure period when the island, blazing 
with every conceivable splendour and extravagance of 
the age, served as the heart of the Roman Empire. 

Beneath those sun-flooded valleys where lizards bask 
in bright-eyed ease, where butterflies hover gaily over 
waving poppy heads, and yellow grapes swell to luscious 
purple, are buried the silent mementoes of a glorious and 
licentious period. 

Excavations for building purposes are seldom made, 
even now, without some interesting relic being brought 
to light, mosaic pavements, cameos, coins, lamps, marble 
tables, statues, and columns. At the beginning of this 
century was found a handsome solid marble sarcophagus 
containing a female skeleton, and the remains of gold 
and silver embroidered clothing, bracelets, and a sceptre 
nearly a yard long, indicating that the remains were 
those of one of the Imperial family. The unshod feet 
of Capri peasants, bearing on their heads, up steep 
inclines, the fruits of vineyards, tread above buried 
mosaic floorings of the Caesars ; the braying of donkeys 
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echo through hollow walls of Roman palaces; the 
vines entwine their roots about fragments of Greek 
sculpture. * 

Concerning the Roman remains that attract so many 
hundreds of interested sightseers to the island each year, 
it may be well to quote a few lines from Professor C. 
Weichardt, who has compiled a most enthralling work 
on the Roman buildings of the island. 

" The ruins of Tiberius' palace are the best preserved 
and most known, but who would attempt to examine 
into this remarkable palace without feeling the incite- 
ment to consider the other Roman buildings, and, more 
particularly, the other palaces and villas erected on Capri 
at the same period, without becoming interested in the 
fate of the imperial owner of the " Villa Jovis ** ? Who 
could occupy himself with the deeds and misdeeds of 
Tiberius on Capri without incidentally casting some- 
what more than a glance into the history of the iMand 
in the days of old ? 

^In the autumn, while "leaves still hang upon the 
vines, encircling the fruitful areas lying between the 
steep rock with a golden net, at a time when the rush 
of globe-trotters is still far distant, it affords one peculiar 
pleasure to saunter through the island and to take one's 
ease between the sun-kissed broom bushes. 

^At such times the days of Augustus Caesar and of 
Tiberius rise before the mind's eye as daydreams in 
the 'glistening midday sun ; the shapeless heaps of stone, 
overgrown with grass, take upon themselves form and 
colour $ sumptuous palaces rise once more upon the 
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heights, and upon flights of steps; in the hollows of 
the fruitful valleys over fallen masonry and open painted 
halls, memorial coliunns and statuary once more stand 
out prominently in the imperial gardens/* 

The two most imposing palaces of Tiberius appear 
to have been the Villa Jovis, situated on the north- 
eastern summit of the island, and the Palace-by-the-«ea. 
To the reconstruction of the former, Professor Weichardt 
has devoted an entire ch^ter of beautiful drawings and 
description. He describes it as a superb palace stand- 
ing two storys on the eastern side and four storys on 
the western; splendid with tiers of polished columns, 
terraces, belvederes, and statuary. The Villa Jovis stood 
on the highest point of the fissured mountain, which 
rises steep and inaccessible three hundred and twenty 
metres high out of the sea. Near it stood the ancient 
lighthouse, the Pharos, which was the largest lighthouse 
known to antiquity. The walls that still remain of the 
Villa Jovis run from 170 to 1*90 metres in thickness, 
a fact that Professor Weichardt has discovered and takes 
into consideration in dealing with his recreation of the 
palace. Of the Palace-by-the-sea where now are to 
be seen the ruined baths of Tiberius, he says, "Here 
they do not seem, as on the mountain heights, to have 
built a palace of three to four storys high, but, instead 
thereof, to have taken in the surrounding low-lying 
land. Thus the gigantic block of building was made 
to cover a superficies of over two hundred and twenty 
metres in length by one hundred and ten metres in 
breadth, and as it also covered the rocks toward the north 
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with wide terraces extending right down to the shore, 
the palace, when seen from the sea, must have given 
the impresion of rising directly out of the water ; 
whereas a hill thirty metres high and of considerable 
breadth was in reality hidden beneath the buildings." 

Of the Blue Grotto he says, ^^In the da)rs of 
Augustus and Tiberius, the Blue Grotto certainly did 
not show the magical blue-light effect which has earned 
for it a world-wide celebrity. In those days the sea's 
level was six metres lower, and one did not enter the 
grotto through the little orifice which can only be 
entered nowadays by very small rowing boats when the 
sea is calm. . . . Two openings, separated by a pillar 
of rock, in the right-hand inner wall, lead from an 
antique platform to a subterranean passage, taking an 
upward direction which shows traces of the chisel where 
it begins. Those who assert that the whole of the 
palaces on Capri were built and occasionally occupied 
by Tiberius, assume that the villa standing high above 
the grotto was connected therewith by means of such 
passage, and that Tiberius with his courtesans used the 
same when descending to bathe." 

The ancient city of Capreae was situated below 
and to the north of the modern town, in that fruitful 
valley lying between Monte Solerno on the west, and 
Monte Castiglione on the east, and sloping downwards 
to the northern shore now known as the Grande 
Marina. 

In speaking of the retirement of Tiberius to Capri^ 
Tacitus says, ^* The solitude seems to have pleased him 
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best of all^ because all around there were no sea harbours, 
and scarcely any places of refuge for moderate sized 
vessels; moreover, nobody could land there without 
being observed by a watchman. The climate is mild 
in winter, as the mountain fends off the rough winds, 
while the summer time is rendered extremely pleasant 
toward the west by reason of the open sea around." 

In speaking of the grotto that figures in Chapter 
XIX. of this story. Professor Wcichardt says, "The 
first impression produced by the interior of the cavern — 
after we have overcome the gruesome feeling due to 
the solitude of the place — is that the genius loci is not 
the Persian Sun-god, but rather a lustful faun, for the 
semicircular rows of seats are more in harmony with the 
interior of a small theatre than with that of a temple. . . . 
We probably have here ... a sort of Roman speciality 
theatre, the programme of which was mostly confined 
to erotic representations. The isolated position, the 
impossibility of being overlooked from either side, con- 
tributed to render the spot especially suited to such 
performances.^' 

Suetonius, who, in obedience to the slanderous 
accounts of the Julian faction which he gathered from 
the Journal of Agrippina, daughter of Agrippina the 
wife of Germanicus, who was the most bitter enemy 
of Tiberius, throws an ugly light on the Emperor's 
retirement to Capri. He describes Tiberius as revelling 
in all sorts of sensuality and viciousness during his stay 
on the island, although he was sixty-eight when he 
retired there, and no serious attacks had been made upon 
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his good character during the many years he had passed 
under the public eye in Rome. The historian in refer- 
ring to the island retreat, speaks of ** Venus places, made 
in many spots, where, in grottos and rocky caverns, 
people of both sexes stood ready in the garbs of satyrs 
and nymphs." 

All the scandalous stories told of Tiberius belong to 
the time of his retreat to Capri, and are confined to the 
period between his seventy-fourth and seventy-ninth year. 
While on the island there is no record of his having 
himself witnessed any one put to death, save the surgeon 
and chamberlain who were employed to poison his son, 
and these he had thrown from the precipice near Villa 
Jovis, after severe torturing. 

No one can look upon the kindly sensitive, broad- 
browed face of those portraits of Tiberius bequeathed us 
from antiquity, without feeling how wholly out of keeping 
it is with the penned portraits of Tacitus and Suetonius. 
After looking deeply into the man's life, and viewing 
the inimical conditions that ever surrounded him, the 
sensitiveness of his nature, the cruel disillusions and 
disappointments that were the only reward won by his 
efforts to benefit the State, one cannot but sympathize 
with the more generous view of his character by which 
modern writers are seeking to clear away the hideous 
mask under which history, fed from the spiteful records 
of Agrippina's daughter, has for so long made his memory 
hateful to hiunanity. 

To quote from Mr. Furncaux : " We are to think of 
the man Tiberius as one naturally austere, reserved and 
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distant ; the best of whose life had been spent in camps 
and retirement ; whose position at court had been 
generally more or less overshadowed by rivals, and whose 
domestic life had been wrecked for political objects in 
which he had no primary interest ; while he had been 
schooled for years in repression. • . • Of all views of his 
character none is more amply borne out by facts than 
that which states that his resolution was as weak as his 
penetration was keen ; so that the more keenly he could 
read men's minds, the more he was at a loss to deal 
with them." 

A few notes on the relations of the imperial house 
may assist those whose memories have become confused 
on the subject. 

Tiberius was the son of Livia and Tiberius Claudius 
Nero, a general much favoured by Julius Caesar. 

Livia was but fifteen when Tiberius was born, 
November i6, B.c. 42 ; and four years later Augustus 
Caesar forced her husband to divorce her and made her 
his own wife, adopting Tiberius and his brother Drusus 
as his sons. 

In 21 B.C. Tiberius was sent into Spain as Military 
tribune to suppress a revolt of the Cantabri and created 
great enthusiasm in Rome by recovering the eagles lost 
by Crassus thirty-three years before. He loved and 
married Vipsania, the daughter of Agrippa by his first 
wife. By Vipsania, Tiberius had one son whom he 
named Drusus. Agrippa, the father of Vipsania, married 
a second time, Julia the daughter of Augustus, by his 
first wife Scribonia. 
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This Julia was a dissolute and vain woman, who, 
while her husband Agrippa lived, had made advances to 
Tiberius and had been repelled with disgust — a slight 
she never forgave. 

On the death of Agrippa, Augustus obliged Tiberius 
to divorce his beloved wife, and marry the widowed 
Julia, who already had two daughters and three sons 
by Agrippa ; the daughters being Julia and Agrippina ; 
the sons Caius, Lucius, and Agrippa Postumus. The 
marriage of Tiberius with Julia was most unhappy ; she 
made false charges against him to Augustus, and accused 
him of wishing to depose her sons by Agrippa. 

Tiberius, disgusted and worn out by his mother Livia's 
schemings, and the attacks of Julia and her party, retired 
to Rhodes, when Augustus, at the instigation of Livia, 
had invested him with the tribunician power. This 
elevation of Livia's son aroused Julia and her sons to 
furious jealousy, and started the cruel and vindictive 
intrigues that harassed his life. He remained in Rhodes 
from his thirty-sixth to his forty-third year, during which 
time Julia his wife was banished by her father Augustus 
for dissolute behaviour. 

Julia's daughter Julia, and her mad son Agrippa 
Postumus, were also put out of the way. Her other 
two sons died, and Livia and Tiberius were accused 
by Julia's party, or the Julian faction, of having con- 
trived their deaths. 

Livia left nothing undone that would forward the 
prospects of her son Tiberius. Her powerful influence 
over her husband Augustus, led to his adopting Tiberius 
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into the Julian family ; and on the death of Augustus 
he was made Emperor. 

Agrippina, daughter and only surviving child of 
Julia, was married to Germanicus, nephew of Tiberius. 
She was endowed with the dominate character and 
energy of her lather Agrippa, and prided herself on 
being a direct descendant of Julius Caesar, whose blood 
she inherited from her grandfather Augustus. She loved 
her husband Germanicus, and would have been glad to 
see him depose his uncle Tiberius and seat himself in 
the place of power. Failing in this, she devoted all her 
energies toward securing the succession of her sons in 
the place of Drusus, the yoimg son of Tiberius. 

Germanicus was a great favourite with the Roman 
people, and when he died of fever contracted in Egypt, 
Agrippina, in hopes of bringing her son Nero* to the 
throne, quickly published the suspicion that Tiberius 
had had him poisoned. From that hour she gathered 
an unscrupulous party about her with whom until the 
day of her death she waged war and slander against 
Tiberius and his house. By so doing she finally had 
herself banished, and died before seeing her frenzied 
desire realized by the accession of her son Caius to the 
seat of power on the death of Tiberius, a.d. 37. 

Livilla was the daughter of the one relative who 
held the confidence and love of Tiberius to the end, 
Antonia, the widow of his brother Drusus ; yet it was 
Livilla who, through her infiituation for the unscrupulous 

* This must not be confused with the Emperor Nero, who was 
the son of the younger Agrippina. 
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minister Sejanxis^ secretly planned with the latter to 
murder her husband Drusus, the only son of Tiberius. 

This story, written on the island of Capri during 
the past summer, faulty as it may be found, is the 
embodiment of romantic fancies stirred to life by the 
enchanting atmosphere of the island and its ruins, where 
shades still seem to wander from the grand old days of 
Roman empire. 

The writer has endeavoured to render the story 
absolutely correct historically, and to keep within the 
bounds of probability those characters that have come 
down to us in more or less distinct portraiture from the 
pens and chisels of the ancients. 

J. H. T. 

SepteTnber 1904. 
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CHAPTER 1 

Only a slight breeze stirred the quivering grape-leaves, 
whose moving shadows fluttered May sunlight spreading 
in glad warmth over the island. The world was yoimger 
by nearly two thousand years than it is to-day ; yet dust 
lay hot upon the silken poppies, waving dreamily between 
gnarled vine-roots ; and those mighty walls of towering 
rock that give to Caprex its imposing character, brooded 
even as now, in majestic silence upon the volcanic 
horrors of its birth, before man was. There was no 
sound, save that faint rustle of leaves ; a fragrant calm 
floated upon the air, a calm like an all-pervading memory. 
Yet there was something there, in that spot on the 
slope of the hillside, a thing palpitating with life, con- 
strained in a sudden paroxysm of wondering inquiry. A 
lizard, green as the vines above it, panting with stupid 
terror, lay twisted as when first startled, gazing into the 
beautiful face that leaned over it so quietly. Tht face 
was of Teutonic type, tanned to a smooth russet brown 
by careless exposure to the Italian sun, which had also 
bleached the mop of wavy hair to the yellowness of 
nespoli, above large eyes, blue with the clear transparent 
blue of innocence, and shadowed by a heavy sweep of 
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lashes« Though arrayed in the simple garment of a 
slave, Philo was no longer one. His master, the old 
Greek philosopher, Valerius Calligus, had freed him the 
previous spring when the boy had attained his eighteenth 
year, and had adopted him to fill the emptiness of his 
childless villa, that stood shining in white-^pillared loveli- 
ness just above the vineyard. Calligus was one of those 
few men who, having stood in relation of friend to 
Tiberius during his seven years' exile at Rhodes, had not 
yet fidlen from favour in the eyes of the embittered old 
emperor. Truth to tell, Caesar seldom gave a thought to 
the aged recluse, for, since the accession of his august friend 
to the seat of power, Calligus had spent most of his time 
buried in study on this island, this gem of the sea, where 
alone the mighty Augustus was able to find the rest he 
craved on returning from his wars in Asia ; and where 
Tiberius, worn out and weary of the world, had built to 
himself a retreat of peace, a splendid Apragopolis where 
neither the cunning of would-be assassins, nor the ^ing 
of slanderous tongues could penetrate. 

Calligus had come first to Caprex in the train of the 
Emperor some time before, but when Tiberius and his 
court returned to Rome, the philosopher had begged leave 
to remain in the villa Caesar had given him ; a modest 
abode, perched up above the old Grecian town that lay so 
cosily in the vine-clad valley at the sea*s edge. 

Philo was very happy ; he could remember no other 
home than his master's, no other parent than the kind 
old man who lived so silently in his mental atmosphere, 
and never complained. Although but eighteen, it was 
already fourteen years since he and his real father, — one 
of those noble Germans, who were delivered by their own 
chief into the hands of Germanicus in a.d. 15 — ^were 
presented to Calligus as an imperial recognition of past 
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services, or, as some said, to seal the philosopher's lips 
concerning the murder of Julia's last son Agrippa, who 
was so quickly put outfof the way on the death of Augustus. 
This, however, was but the gossip of Rome* The cap- 
tives had been given Calligus merely as reward for his 
faithfulness at Rhodes, where the outlook of Tiberius 
had appeared so dark, and the Julian princes had given 
fair promise of debarring him from succeeding to his step- 
father's throne. 

Philo had seen nothing of the feverish life at Rome ; 
and although his father had died of a broken heart within 
the first three months of captivity, the boy had thrived 
here in his island home, evincing no other signs of an 
alien spirit than the fanciful dreaminess of temperament 
that shadowed his eyes. It was his wont to study the 
things of nature ; to penetrate with poetic curiosity into 
the hearts of wild flowers ; to watch the manners of birds 
and beasts as he now watched, with almost breathless 
scrutiny, the pulsing reptile twisted in motionless awe at 
his feet. 

Leaning forward thus, his slim form was relieved with 
statuesque beauty against a vine-clad boulder, the sun- 
light upon his fair head, and upon the shining shoulder 
and throat protruding through graceful folds of a white 
tunic. His brows were drawn together slightly in an 
effort to make no movement that might startle the 
creature ; his breath held in the excitement of interest. 

But a sound, coming from above, caught his attention. 
Some one was descending that marvellous stone stairway, 
leading by eight hundred and eighty steps from the sea to 
Anar-Capreae, a little town perched on the island's highest 
elevation. Philo stood close to one of the bends of the 
stairway, and it was easy to hear all that was said. 

He stirred to listen, for he knew one who lived in 
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that high hamlet, one with whom he had spent many of 
his days, and with whom he often wandered over the 
flowered hillside or down by the sea, when old Messella 
went thither for fish. Yes, it was surely she ; he could hear 
the crone's cracked voice rambling along in Greek patois, 
and there was the sound of sandals accompanying the 
soft slap of Messella's bare feet ; only Grazia could wear 
those sandals. 

"I say what I know," said Messella, "those are 
Roman galleys yonder ; and there's a big ship below ; I 
saw it this dawn, rounding the point of Sorrentum." 

" But those yonder — thou art sure they are galleys ? " 

That was Grazia's voice ! Philo started forward, 
and parted the bushes just as Messella replied testily — 

•** Gods ! Would I say it if I were not sure ? But what 
is it to thee, be they galleys or not ? Wouldst thou go 
to salute Caesar ? or dost thou look for rich gifts from 
this ship that bears the splendors of Rome to our little 
island, eh ? Tell Messella what so lightens thine eyes 
on looking at the sea, thou almond flower." 

** Salve ! '* murmured Philo^ stepping into view, 
" May Concordia guard thee, Grazia, and thee, Messella." 

" Sh, Concordia I Yes, yes ! " growled the crone — 
a Greek, wrinkled and withered from fifty odd winters* 
exposure to sim and wind. ** Concordia will preside 
little here when these cursed nobles open upon us the 
sewers of Rome ! " Her brows were fretfidly contracted 
above a pair of small blue eyes that searched the hazy 
shores of Baiae across the bay. On her head she carried, 
quite steadily, a large earthenware vessel, without the aid 
of a balancing hand, both of which rested heavily upon her 
hips. " There is evil brewing, by Cacodaemon I I knew 
it last evening, when the spotted goat reftised food ; and 
this morning a black hawk " 
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^^ Look ! " interrupted Grazia, who stood on the step 
above, a girl of seventeen, clothed in a simple but im- 
maculate robe of white, which, although of little better 
stuff than that worn by the peasant woman, did not 
detract from the dignity that seemed to breathe from her 
slight erect form, and the finely chiselled features of a 
face whose harmony of line and colour was without fault. 
^ Messella says yonder specks of light, beyond Partenope, 
are Roman galleys, Philo ; dost thou agree ? Hast thou 
heard aught i Is it true Tiberius is on his way hither ? " 

^They say so in the village, Grazia mine* Even 
now a vessel is at anchor in the harbour, and daves bear 
the rich cargo yonder to the Villa Jovis/' As he spoke, 
Philo pointed to where, upon an invulnerable pinnacle of 
rock, the mighty palace of Tiberius towered its wonder 
of coloured marbles against the sky's unbroken blue; 
where a great bronze equestrian statue of the Emperor, 
victory-capped columns, and shining cornices reflected 
the sun's rays. ^^ Below there, looking down upon the 
harbour, we can see them. Gods ! what labour ! What 
a multitude of things ! " 

But Grazia's eyes still lingered on the distant shore ; 
long, black-lashed eyes, of a soft olive hue, that seemed, 
in their wondrous transparency, like veritable channels to 
her soul. A slight rosiness had begun to shine through 
the golden sun-tan of her skin, as the glow of a flame 
penetrates an alabaster vase ; her lips were parted in a 
sort of mute response to the thrilling expectancy in her 
heart. 

^^ Eh I A multitude of things ! " snapped Messella. 
^* Hades 1 Is not Rome big enough for this Caesar and 

his ? Come, Grazia ; let us descend to the village, 

and return before the air is poisoned by them. Come ! " 

Grazia looked at her appealingly. ^^ May I not await 
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thee here with Philo, dear Messella ? " she asked. <* The 
way is hot. Here, beneath this bush, there is grateful 
shadow. I shall not stray away." 

The old woman, who had already extended one large, 
soiled foot to proceed, balanced herself back to the step, 
her eyes wide with surprise. 

^^ Ha ! Thou wilt wait here alone with the boy ? 
For what ? No, no I the gods confoimd me, if I shall 
permit such a thing. Come, then ; and thou, Philo, 
mayest accompany us. May the Harpies seize me ! 
This is too much ; thou, a maid, and wouldst remain 
alone with the youth, thy Messella far away ! Bah ! 
Come ! " 

Flap, flap, her great feet struck the stones where so 
many others had worn them smooth and shiny with 
constant passing to and fro between the two island towns ; 
stones that remain in good preservation to this day, as an 
imposing testimony to the wonderful engineering ability 
of the ancients. 

Philo and Grazia followed, the latter somewhat 
flushed, and with eyes downcast, owing to the reproof. 
Philo glanced at her, and seeing the deepening colour, 
pulled a yellow blossom from a gorgeous bush of broom, 
and, separating its petals, looked studiously into it. No 
one spoke imtil they had reached a turning ferther down ; 
here they paused, for beneath them lay the old town of 
Capreae, with its low white hovels crowded together like 
a flock of sleeping ducks, its narrow, tortuous alleys, its 
round cisterns, and public fountains. Below they could 
see the crowding mass of half-clad peasants, gathered near 
the harbour to watch the servants of Tiberius unloading 
the great freight vessel. Hundreds of slaves were toiling 
from the quay by a circuitous route, up the steep side of 
the island to the great Villa Jovis. This road, though 
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narrow, was well paved, and served as a private thorough- 
fare of the emperor $ it stole around the base of Mount 
Fortuna — now Mount Michele — ^and proceeded to Caesar's 
palace, between those two majestic promontories ; one 
capped by the white-pillared temple of Fortune, the other 
by the proud Villa Juno, where was to dwell the emperor's 
mighty and inscrutable minister, Sejanus. 

Men of all nations, Asiatics, Thracians, Greeks, 
Germans, and Africans, naked, save for woollen girdles 
about the loins, pressed up the steep passage beneath 
heavy burdens, their bowed backs shining like polished 
marble with sweat that poured from them under the sun's 
fierce blaze. Huge chests, amphorse, kitchen utensils, 
hampers of preserved fruits, statues, bamboo chairs, 
Etruscan vases, musical instruments, bales of stufis, living 
fowls and cattle ; all were laboriously conveyed on the 
shoulders of these wretches, enslaved through war, or 
purchased from poor estates by all-powerful Rome. Along 
the road, leaning leisurely in the shadow of high^iRill^ 
that bounded it on either side, were stationed task-masters, 
armed with great thonged whips to goad on those who 
lagged, and to punish such as might slip, or do harm to 
wares entrusted to them. A detachment of the Praettffian 
Guard was placed at intervals of greater distance, to 
supervise both slaves and task-masters. Others, dressed 
in yellow uniforms, with bamboo spears glittering in the 
sun, and high helmets that gleamed with every movement, 
stood in disciplined line on the quay, to keep back 
the gaping crowd of villagers, and to exact painstaking 
order in all that was done. 

The ship, lying at anchor, one of no insignificant 
size, was astir with hundreds of busy slaves, whose cries, 
and the harsh-voiced orders of their superiors, carried 
clearly to the interested trio on the steps. 
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** It looks as if they were coming to stay," said Philo. 
"This is more than was brought before, is it not, 
Messella ? '* 

" Oh, who knows ? When Pluto takes the soul of a 
court Roman he must convey it on a feather-bed to 
Hades, or it will vanish into air. *Tis a wonder they 
can breathe through ordinary nostrils ! See what things 
they bring ! All for their wretched bodies — everything 
to make life easier." 

" Ah, well," sighed Grazia, looking dreamily upon a 
splendid white marble palace beneath them, gleaming 
amid the waving palms, and beautifully trimmed ever- 
greens of its terraced gardens, " It must be lovely indeed 
to be always surrounded by things of beauty and 
refinement." 

Messella made a long hissing sound through her teeth. 

" Silence, girl ! Wouldst thou have the gods take 
from thee what thou hast, by expressing such ingrati- 
tude ? Hast thou not a good home, plenty to eat, and 
thy Messella to look after thee ? By all the Furies ! It 
seems brave of thee to complain." 

" I do not complain," began the girl ; " but " 

she broke off and glanced towards Philo. 

" My foster-fether," said he, hoping to aid her, " says 
it is not a good thing for the mind or body to be over- 
indulged. He says the gods will bring destruction on 
the world if people think only of comfort." 

" Of course," exclaimed Messella. " See what these 
people come to ! What stories Minto, the slave of the 
physician Aulicus, brought from Rome ! Ay, the noble 
Calligus is right, the gods will send vengeance ! " 

" But Calligus loves things of beauty," replied Philo, 
realizing he had made a mistake, " and it was these that 
Grazia sighed for." 



i 
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'< Bah ! < Sighed for ! * She has all these that the 
gods have given her — these rocks, the wide sky, the sea, 
the flowers I What more, in the name of Venus, could 
she have of beauty ? " 

^ And the grottoes," said a gruflF voice near them, 
the voice of a savage-looking, unshaved goatherd, who, 
clothed only in a loose apron of hide, was reclining amid 
the low bushes, tending his flock of browsing goats, 
^ The grottoes will now be more beautiful than ever, by 
Bacchus ! There will be things for the very gods to 
blush at 1 " 

" Fool ! What dost thou know ? *' inquired Messella. 
^* Hold thy tongue, or thou wilt be scented out by the 
fox Sejanus, and made food for worms ! " 

" I may, and I may not," sneered the man, ** but 
what I know I know; there are being made great 
preparations in the grottoes beneath the castle yonder. 
A goatherd wanders unnoticed ; a goatherd sees and 
hears too." 

^'Ay, a goatherd who puts ideas into the heads of 
the innocent can fsil into a pit as well, my man. Take 
care for thyself, stupid one, take care, that's all ! " As 
she spoke, Messella pushed Grazia gently before her with 
one hand, and with her other steadied her burden that 
threatened to become imbalanced. ^* Such nonsense I " 
she added wrathfully as they proceeded. ^^ Jupiter ! The 
head of a goatherd is no wiser than an empty cheesegut ! " 

^^ Look, another ship approaches ! " cried Grazia, who 
had not heeded the man's words. ^^ How splendid it is. 
Like a great halcyon calming the very sea with its 
majesty." 

Messella grunted as she and Philo leaned over to see 
a splendid freight vessel, with every sail bulging before a 
strong breeze, sweeping arovmd the Sorrentiun coast in 
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very truth like a white seabird skimming, with wide- 
spread wings, close to the blue waters* 

^^ May the gods protect our island from sinking 
beneath the burden these Romans impose upon it ! ** 
growled the woman, as she moved on. ^^ I feel uneasy 
in my mind ; that hawk boded no good. We shall 
return quickly home, for I like not the atmosphere here 
below." 

On reaching the main highway of the little Greek 
town, Messella bade the girl and Philo await her near a 
well, where the stairway was intercepted by this road 
leading direct to the market place. 

They sat on the edge of the well, the stone border of 
which was worn into deep grooves by the constant draw- 
ing up and down of a bronze bucket. Into one of these 
grooves she thoughtfully passed her smallest finger, her 
head lowered, the long lashes sweeping her cheeks like 
shadows, her underlip drawn in a little. Philo was look- 
ing into the well, against whose water both were reflected 
as in a dark mirror, and wondered what might be in 
that depth where spirits seemed to brood, and wonderful 
faces, filled with the mystery of another world, to peep 
up at him. 

Grazia's breast was heaving with hastily taken 
breath, which their calm repose did not call for. She sat 
so for a few moments, in secret agitation, then, pressing 
her finger hard in the groove, she said softly — 

" Philo, dost thou remember one Lucius Varro, who 
was here a year past, and lived yonder in the villa of 
Sertorius Macro, the officer of Caesar's guard ? " 

"Ay ; the handsome tribune who used to walk with 
thee and me, and who told us those stories of the war and 
all his adventures ? '' 

« Yes." 
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The word came so faintly, Philo glanced at the 
bowed face, now flushed to a bright rosiness, 

« What of him ? '* he asked, 

** I wonder— Dost thou think he will return to 
Capreae now — with all the others ? " 

Philo looked back into the well, but not inquisitively 
as before. 

** Perhaps ; who knows ? " he said slowly, 

^^ But Macro must come, isn't it so ? An officer of 
Caesar's Guard must be where Caesar is." Her eyes 
were now fixed, with a look of anxious inquiry, upon the 
youth's face, and although the flush still lingered, she had 
forgotten her embarrassment in interest, 

** Yes, Macro," was all the reply she received ; Philo 
being busy with his own thoughts. 

Grazia looked perplexed. ^^ Well, Macro was his 
friend, Philo," she said ; " they live together. Surely he 
will accompany his friend if he returns." 

Sitting farther back on the well, with hands locked 
about his knees, her companion looked out over the bay 
to the hazy coast of Campania. 

^ It is likely," he said ; then, looking deliberately at 
her, asked, ^^ Dost thou love this Varro, Grazia i " 

The girl caught her breath. ^^ Love him ! " she 
gasped, her colour deepening once more in a rush of 
youthful self-betrayal ; ^^ I ? Philo ! I know nothing 
of love I And he — he is a tribune of Rome, a soldier of 
Csesar who has entered Rome crowned with a wreath 
from the laurel of the august Livia's planting.* . . • He 

* One day a white hen flew for protection from an eagle to 
Livia, the modier of Tiberius, She found it held a laurel twig, the 
berries of which she planted in her garden. A laurel shrubbery 
sprang up from them, and it became the custom for those returning 
in triumph to the city to bear a branch of laurel from this garden. 
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is the darling of the Capitol, a warrior, almost a god ! *' 
The words lowered to an ecstatic whisper, spoken to 
herself. 

" The nymph Clytie loved Apollo," said Philo, " even 
though he turned from her." 

" Ah, I know nothing of that, my Philo, I know not 
even if I love ; only the place has seemed so diflferent 
since his departure ; and when I think that he may come 
again, something within me leaps like a flame ; but 
whether it be with joy or only the excitement of change, 
the gods only know. . , . Why should I think of him ? 
Why should his coming be anything to me more than to 
thee i Rome could not hold him farther from me than 
he must needs be here. I, yonder in our 'fstr-removed 
village ; and he amid this splendid beauty, with all the 
lovely women of the court, the gaiety and excitement. 
Ah, by the sad daughter of Neptune, of whom thou hast 
told me, Philo> I often feel that my soul too had been 
transformed into a sphere not meant for it. Why am I 
here always with these Greek peasants ? I do not belong 
to them, I feel this, and yet I can remember nothing 
else. • . • Thou seest how they treat me, Philo, not like 
one of themselves, but as one who has been placed among 
them by some trick of the gods. Why did the old writer, 
Latarias, educate me when a child, and thy foster-fether 
later ? Why do I always wear nicer things than the other 
maidens of the village ? Messella is not rich, yet do I 
always have daintier food than she, and she treats me not 
as a niece, as she calls me, but as one in some way superior 
to herself. Dost thou not find this so, Philo ? " 

The youth's eyes were stretched wide under a spell of 
romantic fancy. 

<^ Perhaps thou art a child of Merope, that sister of the 
Pleiades who married a mortal," he said. "Perchance 
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she is guarding thee, although she cannot take thee to 
the realms of the gods. Surely thy beauty is not wholly 
mortal, Grazia. Look about thee, where is there another 
with eyes and hair like thine ? The hair of other maids 
is dark as night, or yellow, like mine ; but thine is like 
wine, with waves of light, as though Phoebus had kissed 
it at thy birth. Perhaps some day the daughters of Atlas 
will carry thee away ag^in, and make thee one with the 
Seven." 

Grazia had been listening with eyes askance, and a 
smile of pleasure upon her lips ; but now she glanced up 
startled. 

" Oh no, not that ! " she exclaimed. " I do not wish 
to go to the gods. I would stay here, Philo, or else go to 
splendid Rome ; but not to the far-oflF sphere of the gods." 

" Since thou art partly mortal, then, they will perhaps 
leave thee to reside among men," retiu'ned Philo, sooth- 
ingly. ** But mighty Jupiter may love thee, now that 
thou art fully perfected, and then the jealous Juno will 
turn thee into an ugly monster, or to a flower to languish 
alone in one of those rocky crags yonder." 

She drew closer to him ; her hand touched his 
tremulously. 

'^ Oh no ; such things are not done, Philo ; tell me 
that they are not," she whispered fearfully. 

"Ay, but they are. Did not Juno persecute the 
unhappy lo until Jupiter was obliged to turn her into a 
heifer ? " 

" But I am not like lo. See ! I am but an ordinary 
maiden ! Oh, surely this cannot befall me ! " 

Philo, still embracing his knees, looked very grave. 
"If they bind thee to a rock, and command dragons 
to devour thee, I shall slay the dragons," he said heroi- 
cally. " I shall go armed with my foster-father's sword ; 
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first carry it yonder to the temple of Fortune, then go 
forthwith and deliver thee, my Grazia/' 

** But there are no dragons now, Philo ; these are but 
tales of other times, when the gods walked among men. 
Thou hast heard them from the noble Calligus, or dreamed 
them.*' 

^^Ay, but even now strange monsters move among 
us at times. Yesterday at dusk I was sitting yonder 
beneath those olive-trees, and a; black goat grazing there, 
paused near a large white flower and spoke a strange 
word. Immediately there arose from the flower a horned 
head that swayed backward and forward, and uttered 
beautiful sounds as though Zephyrus were touching the 
chords of a lyre. I stirred to hear better, but the flower 
saw me, the head disappeared, and the black goat ran at 
me with an ugly bellow." 

" And after that ! ** whispered Grazia. 

^^ After that nothing came ; they knew I was there, 
and the charm was broken." 

** Well, you see, they like not mortals ; and I am a 
mortal, Philo ; more indeed than thou, for I never see 
these things," 

"True, perhaps thou art too much mortal to tempt 
the gods," returned the youth, with a touch of disappoint- 
ment; " but be careful not to go alone when the day dies, 
near those sea grottoes, for there are sirens there.*' 

A woman, barefooted, and arrayed like Messella, 
turned the corner at this moment, accompanied by a 
young seaman who had but just come ashore from one of 
the ships, and, being ill, was permitted to retire in the 
care of this woman, his mother. They paused in the 
shadow to rest. The woman drew up some water anc } 
gave him to drink. 

" Well, there will be great times here now," she said. 
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with evident satisfaction. ^^ Thou sayest that thou didst 
pass the galley of Caesar ? *' 

** Ay," said the son, " he was on his way to Nola to 
dedicate there a temple to the mighty Augustus. But 
hast thou not heard how Mors hovered about the 
Emperor at Spelunca ? *' 

^^ No ; what happened ? " asked his mother, wiping 
her mouth upon the coarse stuff of her long outer 
garment. 

*^ Ah, ye on this island hear nothing I By Bacchus I 
I could stake my life that news of this accident has already 
travelled to the farthest limits of the Empire. But ye are 
like the rocks ye live among, hearing only the echo of 
thine own voices.*' 

*^ Well, tell me of it, my lad ; I am all attention. And 
see ! these children gape with interest. Since we hear so 
little, don't delay what thou hast to tell." 

^^ Well, thou dost know that the august one stopped 
at his villa near Spelunca, with all those that accompany 
him ; the wily Sejanus, the great lawyer, Nerva, and 
Ovid's friend Curtius Atticus, and the widow of our 
brave Drusus ; besides many others. As the day was hot, 
Caesar commanded dinner to be served them in the great 
cave there ; and while they were enjoying the good 
things provided, the gods, in a burst of displeasure, let fall 
from above a great mass of rock, in order, it seemed, to 
crush Caesar. But Sejanus, who was reclining near him, 
sprang up, and, unappaUed either by the menace of death, 
or this evidence of Olympian wrath, threw himself full 
length upon the Emperor, and saved our Caesar's life at 
the risk of his own, for several slaves, and a man who was 
seated near the minister, were slain." 

^^ Gods I " ejaculated the woman, ^* is Sejanus then 
indeed loyal ? To me he has the eye of a wolf ! " 
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" Ay, but from that hoxir he is the darling of Caesar's 
heart. Dear before, he is now paramount. If thou 
wouldst reach Tiberius' ear, thou must first tickle the 
vanity of Sejanus ; if thou wouldst win imperial favour, 
strive first to obtain the patronage of this cunning upstart^ 
this ^lius Sejanus before whom all Rome is beginning 
to cringe. But wait ; by all the fires of Hades, we shall 
hear more of this Sejanus, my mother, and none shall be 
gladder than thy son, when his crest is lowered. May 
Pluto seize him 1 No virgin outside the walls of Vesta's 
temple is safe from his depravity." 

His mother approached him quickly, looking fearfully 
about her. 

** Hush ! " she said, ** thy brain is on fire, son, fever 
is in thy blood, or thou wouldst be wiser than to 
speak so." 

The young fellow shook back the mass of hair from 
his brow. 

*^ Ay, thou art right ; but who is here ? And I 
have my wounded heart, mother, for know thou that the 
sister of my friend Pontus has been stolen by this same 
Sejanus, lost to me, lost to my friend. And yet were we 
not of better standing in the land of our birth than this 
new man who has wormed his way to a place above the 
nobles ? And, hear me ; even now it is said he has asked 
for the hand of the noble Livilla, widow of Caesar's son ; 
for this he has divorced his own wife. What thinkest 
thou ? Is the throne far off from such a man ? Will 
the gods be appalled by such audacity ; or crush him in 
his vanity ? This is what all of us in Rome are secretly 
asking ourselves. Or else, did Tiberius take the snake 
into his bosom merely that he might employ him to sting 
to death the sons of our murdered Germanicus ? " 

" Come, come," said the woman, nervously ; " thou 
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ravest, boy I Come, come, let me put thee to bed, and 
cool thy blood with herbs." 

Grazia, seeing they were about to depart, leaned 
hastily towards Philo, and whispered — 

** Ask him who else is coming with Caesar." 

** I hate him 1 *' said the sailor, passionately. " We all 
hate him, yet must we grovel to him ! — Oh, not many 
are coming," he added, to Philo's question ; *^ Caesar 
seeks to hide from the eyes of the world. They say in 
Rome he has come here to indulge himself during the 
years that remain to him, and to drown in vice the cries 
of the Furies that ring for vengeance in his head." 

"Ask him about — Lucius Varro," breathed Grazia, 
as they moved away. 

" Yes, Varro is in the retinue," came the reply, " and 
who is better than he ? Gods ! the soldiers love him as 
they loved Drusus — as they love Macro— only he is a 
better man than either. If only Jove would move him 
to piu'chase me from these accursed ships I Mother, thou 
couldst manage this, through thy master's daughter Arta, 
who loves him." 

Grazia, whose hce had grown radiant, now looked up 
with anxious interest ; the olive eyes widened. She made 
no response to the strangers* parting salutation. Those 
last words had penetrated her heart, making her realize 
how really much the coming of this Roman meant to her, 
he with whom she had spent so many happy hours during 
the past summer, as innocently and childishly as had 
Philo, listening to stories of wars in distant lands, tales of 
the Cyclops, and of the wild waters where Hercules slew 
the ravaging Charybdis ; sweet hours of fearless com- 
panionship, spent without any hint of sentiment, without 
her once seeing in the tribune's eyes anything stronger 
than the friendly interest he had bestowed upon them 

c 
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equally. Then it had seemed but a pleasant pastime that 
must go with other things equally pleasant, and be for- 
gotten ; but as the months passed the recollection of that 
association, so different from all others, took root in her 
heart ; she began to live over certain moments that 
through the distilling of memory had acquired a new 
significance, creating a subtle sense of something that had 
awakened her virgin sensibility to all things beautiful and 
softening. 

From the harbour below there came a loud and pro- 
longed shout that rang against the towering rocks in 
repeated echo. 

^^ Hark ! the third vessel has dropped anchor," said 
Philo, ^Met us cross the way and look down; Messella 
cannot object to our going that little distance." 

Grazia followed him in silence, and leaned with 
folded arms upon the wall, looking indifferently at the 
scene of restless activity below. 

" How like bees they look ! " murmured her com- 
panion, ^^and the soldiers, they are like those bright 
dragon-flies that sit so still on flowers and sun their 
wings." 

Grazia did not stir ; a thought was fermenting within 
her, awaking imfamiliar discord. 

" Listen ! Dost thou hear ? They are crying 
Tiberius and Sejanus together ; and to Sicus, the god of 
friendship. Indeed this Sejanus is the second man in 
the Empire. We shall see him here soon. I should 
like to see him." 

"Philo, tell me, dost thou know this Arta of whom 
the sailor spoke but now ? " asked Grazia, irrelevantly. 

"Arta — ^yes. She is the daughter of the money- 
lender, Crispus Artus, who lives in yonder yellow marble 
villa, near the temple of Minerva, where the august Livia 
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used to dwell. See ! They are draping it with wreaths 
in honour of his return." 

** A money-lender ; he is, then, not a patrician ? " 

" Oh no ; but as rich as Croesus. Thou canst see 
that by his villa ; there is no more beautiful palace on 
the island, save those built by Caesar himself." 

" And Arta — is she — beautiful ? " 

'^ Yes, splendid. Her skin is like the toned marble of 
the Mercury in the gardens of Villa Jovis. People say 
her great-grandfather came from the East somewhere ; 
and indeed there is about her something resembling that 
Isis that used to stand in the old temple there on the hill- 
side, which Csesar threw down ; thou dost, perhaps, not 
remember it." 

** Dark ? " murmured Grazia, pensively. 

^^Dark and fiery, yes. I think her heart is like 
marble, too ; she has never a kind word for any one, but 
walks with a sti£F neck." 

Fhilo, as he spoke, was looking from one to the 
other of the fairy palaces that capped every promon- 
tory in sight, and nestled here and there above terraces 
of vineyards, groves of lemons, and glowing flower- 
gardens. Everywhere preparations were being made 
for receiving the noble proprietors expected in the 
Emperor's train. Garlands of May roses hung from 
pillar to pillar ; cascades of multicoloured bloom blazed 
from white marble porticoes, and were strewn over 
sweeping stairways, or floated in graceful fe$toons from 
artistically trimmed shrubbery. The Villa Juno, the 
residence Tiberius had presented to Sejanus, capped the 
hill to the right of the Emperor's palace ; a hill now 
known as Monte Castiglione. With the exception of 
Villa Jovis, this splendid edifice, with its terraced gardens 
extending the whole depth of the mountain was the 
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most exquisite on the island ; and even the Emperor's 
residence, though perhaps more imposing and resplendent, 
could not boast greater beauty. Built entirely of highly- 
polished, rose-coloured marbles, it perched there above 
the old town like a marvellous flower ; substantial as the 
rock on which it stood, yet appearing almost transparent 
by reason of its wonderful array of airy columns, that 
above barred the azure heavens, and below revealed 
behind them wonderfully decorated recesses, statuary, 
sweeping stairways, sparkling fountains, and dashes 
of brilliant bloom. Now these pillars were hung with 
white and yellow roses, and the wide stairways, spread- 
ing out on either side like open wings, blazed with 
masses of golden broom gathered by the two hundred 
slaves always retained on the island by Caesar's pampered 
minister. 

Immediately below the Villa Juno, on that spot now 
called Punta Tragara, was another imperial palace, of 
white marble with porphyry columns, commanding a be- 
wildering view of the mighty pyramids of rock beyond ; 
the wide sweep of Mediterranean and the restless tide 
breaking gently against huge boulders below, upon 
those mysterious indications of prehistoric upheaval, the 
Faraglioni Rocks, standing, perpendicular and inde- 
pendent, two hundred feet out of the sea. The palace 
had been built by Augustus, who, from its marble Belve- 
dere was wont to look down upon the rocky island, 
Monacon^ or, as he called it, the island of " Do- 
Littles," whereon he could see the tomb of his favourite, 
Masgabus. This beautiful residence was now owned 
by Livilla, widow of Tiberius' son, Drusus, and the 
woman whom Sejanus' ambitions moved him to desire 
in marriage as a means of securing a legitimate relation 
with the Imperial femily. It, too, was himg with floral 
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wreaths and festoons, as was that beyond, where dwelt 
Macro, officer of the guard ; and, below this, the more 
modest, but exquisitely artistic villa, which the young 
Roman military tribune, Lucius Varro, had built during 
the preceding winter. Above, on the promontory lying 
between the palaces, Jovis and Juno, stood the fair round 
temple of Apollo, erected by Tiberius in memory of 
his son, the child of his beloved and sacrificed wife, 
Vipsania, with whose death had vanished his dearest 
hopes. Crowning the majestic eminence on the north, 
stood the Temple of Fortune, a poem of white marble, 
surrounded on all sides by slender Corinthian columns, 
and reached by a sort of circular paved roadway, running 
about the mountain in an oval line, forming beautiful 
terraces, rich with bloom and trimmed hedges, from base 
to summit* 

Upon these monuments of imperial splendour, now 
so gaily decked in gala array, Philo looked with medita- 
tive eyes, and drew a deep breath from the fulness of his 
delight in their beauty. 

"When thou hast returned with Messella to Ana- '^ 

Capreae,'^ he said, ^^ I shall go up by the goat-paths to 
the Capo, to get a glimpse of Caesar's house, and when 
I have seen it, I shall return to tell thee all that is being 
done there.*' 

Grazia paid no attention. Presently she asked 
quietly — 

" Philo, wert thou speaking truth when thou didst say 
that I am feir ? " 

The youth glanced at her somewhat puzzled, and 
loosened a fold of the tunic that pressed too tightly upon 
his sinewy young shoulder. 

" Of course," he said emphatically, " thou art 
beautiful. Does not the mirror tell thee this ? Ask 
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any one, and all will say, what the mirror proves, that 
there is no maid here, nor in Rome either, perchance, 
more beautiful than thou." 

" I would not be flattered, Philo ; what I want is 
the truth. This Arta — am I — like her, — as beautiful as 

she?" 

*^ Oh, that would be like comparing a pomegranate 
with a rose ! Both are beautiful of their kind, but they 
cannot be judged in comparison with each other." 

" You mean that she is more beautiful ? " 

*^ I mean that she is beautiful for her style, and thou 
for thine. For me she is too Eastern, too dark and 
austere." 

" Is her skin not fair ? " persisted Grazia, turning, in 
her keenly alive way, to see whose footsteps she heard. 
On beholding the new-comer she shrank nearer to Philo^ 
and caught his hand. ^ Look," she whispered excitedly, 
^^ who is this stout man with the wicked face ? I have 
seen him several times now, and his eyes have a threaten- 
ing look that makes me tremble. O gods I he is coming 
to us, Philo ! " 

^^I do not know him," said Philo, straightening up, 
as a rather gaudily decorated litter, borne by two slaves, 
advanced up the slight incline towards them. ^* He is a 
stranger ; and yet methinks I have before seen that face ; 
it is one Exetus, a dealer in slaves. What does he want 
with us, I wonder ? " 

The man, a typical Latin of ordinary station, stout 
and greasy-looking, his keen black eyes glistening 
through heavy folds of yellow skin, with the unintel- 
lectual sharpness of an experienced merchant, did not 
descend from the litter. He protruded a closely-cropped 
head, and said gruffly — 

** Boy, come hither ; I would speak with thee." 
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Philo leaned back against the wall, with independent 
dignity that bespoke an origin not plebeian. 

** What wouldst thou ? I can hear at this distance," 
he said. 

^^ Insolence ! " replied the man, with a scowl. '^ Dost 
thou know who I am ? " 

** Ay, but there is no law obliging me to obey thee." 

^^ Perhaps I shall find a law. Thy name is what ? " 

*^ Thou canst find that with the law," returned Philo. 
** My name is my own." 

*^ By Bacchus ! Thy nose shall be twisted one of 
these days for this, mark me ! Had I the time I should 
flog thee now, lizard I " 

^^ What a pity thou canst not stretch the day as thou 
dost thy &t neck," returned Philo, scornfully, **then 
might we have a game of wrestling." 

The man's eyes bulged. " Thou'lt learn to be civil 
when we meet again, by Pluto I " he snarled ; and turn- 
ing to Grazia, demanded, ^^Girl, art thou this worm's 
sister ? " 

As Grazia felt those eyes upon her, critically apprecia- 
tive of every feature, lingering with hateful relish upon 
each youthful and perfect line, she shrank farther back, 
and looked to Philo for protection. 

^ And if she is ? " demanded he, uncompromisingly, 
« what of it ? " 

" I asked the question 5 wilt thou reply ? " said the 
man, menacingly. 

** No," returned Philo. ** If she be my sister, it is 
her Other's afiair, not thine." 

The man nodded his head several times cunningly. 

" Well," he said, " she shall regret this, and thou ; I 
have the power, and thou shalt see." 

Then he drew back and gave the order to move on. 
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" Oh, Philo ! ** whispered Grazia, when the h'tter had 
passed, ^ he will do us harm ; I feel it ! May the gods 
avert this evil ! " 

" Bah ! Who is he ? A contemptible dealer, trying 
to be important ! I do not fear him.*' 

" But he says he can injure us.*' 

^^ What harm can he do thee ? " said Philo^ reassuringly. 
** There are many here to protect thee. Besides, now 
that Caesar is coming, he will be afraid to do anything." 

This seemed to calm her, for she had learned to trust 
him wholly, and when Messella appeared, she was 
arranging with him where they should meet on the 
morrow, if the latter permitted, to witness the landing of 
Caesar and his retinue. Messella acquiesced, for although 
she professed to despise the Augustians, this would be a 
sight which none of the islanders, who had had so little 
to break the monotony of existence since the Emperor's 
last visit, would be willing to forego ; and the talk in the 
market-place, anticipating the great event, had done much 
to excite her curiosity to see the man, Sejanus, who stood 
so high in Caesar's favour, and whom the people called 
the darling of the gods. Halfway on their return joiu'ney 
up the old stairway, Philo left them to climb eastward 
along the goat-paths toward the imperial palace, that 
reared its wealth of Asiatic and Egyptian marbles upon 
the highest pinnacle at that end of the island. 

Shortly after his departure, Messella and Grazia were 
overtaken by a man in slave's attire, breathless from his 
swift ascent, but making an effort not to appear eager to 
reach them. As Grazia looked upon him, she at once 
recognized him to be one of those who had borne the 
' brilliant litter of the slave dealer. 

^^ Salve I Messella," he said ; ^^ thou perhaps dost not 
remember me ? " 
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Messella narrowed her eyes reflectively. " No ! " she 
returned. ** Who art thou ? " 

" MarcuS) son of that Tugis who is of the familia of 
the august Liviila," 

** Ah, so ? And what wouldst thou of me ? " 

^Nought, but to offer my salutations. Thou dost 
live always here ? '* 

** Certainly ; where would I live ? " 

^ Nowhere but on this same Capreae, this pearl of the 
sea. Thou art, then, not a slave ? " 

" No, not I. These many years have I been free.'* 

^^ And thy daughter ? " with a glance at Grazia. 

" Bah, daughter f '* 

« Not daughter ? Then what ? *' 

" What is that to thee ? *' 

*^ She is beautiful, by the gods ! Thou art fortunate 
to have such a companion, Messella. And thou dost 
dwell yonder in the valley ? ** 

" Furies ! No, never. I dwell on the heights where 
the gods keep the air pure for our nostrils.'* 

" In the village above ? " 

"Tell him nothing," whispered Grazia. "He has 
come as the spy of one who is evil." 

Messella's eyes brightened ; she looked at the slave 
keenly. 

"Why art thou questioning me?" she demanded 
crabbedly. " Begone 1 I know neither thee nor thy 
Tugis." 

** There is no need to be so wrathful," returned the 
man, falling back as though ofiended ; but, satisfied that 
he had learned sufficient to content his master, he desired 
to withdraw tactfully, so as to arouse no further suspicion, 
against which he had been strictly cautioned, " I have no 
desire to intrude upon thee if my presence be distasteful," 
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he addedy reading danger in Messella's hardened face. 
^^Fare thee well, and may the gods give thee a more 
civil tongue toward him who may next greet thee in all 
friendliness, as I have done." 

Grazia, whose face had become pale and troubled, 
looked after him as he hurried back toward the village. 

^^ Look ! ** she said, ^^ the birds are circling above him 1 
It is an evil omen, Messella, and I feel the shadow of it 
in my heart." 



»■ 



CHAPTER II 

Philo knew the island as did the birds who had utilized 
its crags and shaggy bushes as their nesting-places season 
after season ; as did the roaming goats that nibbled the 
scarce and tender herbage up and down its steep sides from 
dawn till evening. 

The narrow paths he followed took ways that might 
be trodden only by the sure-footed goat ; or one, like him, 
who ivas familiar with them ; for a false step might easily 
have precipitated him down a steep ravine, murderous 
with naked and jagged projections of rock. Avoiding the 
beautiful gardens of innumerable villas ; winding in and 
out among boulders along the edge of sudden declivities, 
skirting vineyards and olive-orchards, and groves of yellow 
lemons, he sped along with an agile surety born of early 
habitude. Beyond him, as he rounded the south-eastern 
point, towered a steep wall of rosy rock, rising abruptly 
out of the indigo sea to a height of three hundred and 
twenty metres, and capped by the majestic palace of 
Tiberius, the Villa Jovis, seeming in very truth like a 
temple to the great father of the gods, crowning the 
highest pinnacle of Olympus. The perilous course along 
this particular portion of the island remained, by the will 
of Caesar, in its primitive savagery. There were no build- 
ings here, only the pristine rock piled to wondrous heights 
of pale-coloured crags, interspersed by clumps of dark-green 
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rose-bushes, where delicate blossoms stood out in strange 
contrast with their rugged environment. Below, the 
peacock-blue of the sea stole with white edgings about 
the Faraglioni, its tireless roar penetrating but faintly to 
the heights above. These detached masses of steepled 
rock, so grand and imposing in their unyielding strength, 
like mighty cathedrals of God's own making, soared into 
the face of heaven, even as the cave-dwelling, sun-wor- 
shipping barbarians beheld them in the earliest days before 
adventurous Od)rsseus introduced to this ^^ azure fairy-ship 
anchored in the blue " the beauty-loving Greeks ; before 
man coaxed grapes and olives from the soil ; and even 
ferther back still, when the sea's wide majesty was marred 
by nothing more pro&ne than the lashing of storm, or the 
dip of a pelican's wing. 

Pausing just beyond the terraced marble wall that 
marked the imperial gardens, Philo looked down upon 
them wonderingly, then back over the way he had come, 
upon the striking marvel of those clifis, flushed now to a 
rosy splendour by the declining day, and standing out 
with extraordinary distinctness through the crystalline air. 
And the high summits adorned with palaces, resplendent 
with all the extravagance of Rome, combined with Grecian 
purity of outline and proportion ; the hillsides studded 
with temples, statue-capped columns, arcades, pleasure- 
groimds, and traversed by well-paved, though narrow and 
circuitous, highways. Below, at a short distance above 
the Faraglioni, yawned the great grotto where, in olden 
times before the Greeks had come to settle on the island, 
barbarians had performed their sacred rites, and, while 
devouring uncooked flesh, had doubtless made those rocks 
echo with savage revelry. Now hundreds of slaves swarmed 
there, silently and carefully preparing it for purposes less 
sacred, but not less secret — piu'poses that were to leave an 
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indelible stain upon the memory of Tiberius and his 
island court. 

To Philo*s innocent mind this thought did not pene- 
trate ; he saw in it all only the record of an unknown 
past — 3, mysterious atmosphere of the world of myths that 
quickly enveloped him to the oblivion of all else. Tales 
recounted to him by the kind old Calligus returned ; tales 
of Ulysses, how when he had passed this island he had 
stopped the ears of his companions with wax, and bound 
himself to the mast in order not to be decoyed to destruc- 
tion by syrens hidden there in the shadowy grottoes ; how 
he had been seized by the Sun's wicked daughter — Circe, 
who turned all his followers into swine, and how he 
compelled her to restore them to him. Led on by his 
ever-busy imagination, he pictured whole companies of 
sea-maidens flicking their shining tails there below him 
in the iridescent blue tide, rollicking in tiny pools cut 
by the sea, waving their white arms where the salt foam 
curled and cascaded on the rocks. He transformed a 
grotesque boulder at the water's edge into the one-eyed 
Polyphemus, creeping vindictively into the little harbour, 
and another into something else, until the entire coast 
seemed alive with imaginary shapes. 

The sun sank, spreading over the wide waters its 
veil of pearly evening shades, and against this the rocks 
darkened, the rose-bushes grew sombre under the touch 
of approaching night. Yet the boy lingered and dreamed, 
forgetting that for which he had originally .climbed 
the steep way. All the crags and rocks were peopled 
for him by a colony of immortals. In the sea's soft 
murmur he could hear the song of the sirens ; in the 
larger rocks beheld Jupiter and his Olympian court; 
in the distant swells of the sea, Venus asleep ; and in 
flowers Clytie and Adonis. He was seldom alone 
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without becoming thus enrapt in an atmosphere of the 
unsubstantial. 

When finally he did remember the Villa Jovis, and 
climbed cautiously to a certain point of the wall, he found 
it too dark to distinguish more through the avenue of 
straight) black, cypress trees, than the ghostly sweep of the 
white stairway leading to the main entrance $ the colossal 
statue of Jupiter, flanked by two wondrous columns of 
Egyptian marble ; and the glare of torches borne by an 
army of slaves still busily coaxing and going on the northern 
side of the palace. Great preparations were being made, 
that was evident ; but, with the hope of seeing more, it 
was useless to remain there in the gloom ; besides, the 
shadows told him it was already the hour for dining at the 
house of Calligus. He dropped from the wall, and sped 
down the narrow pathway with reckless swiftness, forget- 
ting all the visionary dreamings that had lately occupied 
him, in an excited anticipation of the morrow, when all 
the island would be astir to greet the world's ruler — 
Tiberius, third Emperor of Rome. 

Messella and Grazia met him at the appointed place 
early the next day, and the three made their way quickly 
to a certain spot at the foot of Mount Fortuna, in whose 
temple on the siunmit, priests were already preparing great 
sacrifices for the safe arrival of Caesar. From this position 
it would not only be easy to see all that occurred in the 
harbour, but to watch the imperial procession mount the 
narrow way already thickly strewn with flowers, first to 
make their offerings to the great goddess, and then to 
proceed to a sumptuous feast in the Villa Jovis — that is, 
a feast as sumptuous as the abstemious Tiberius would 
permit, for he believed not in great extravagance or 
gluttony. Throngs of slaves and peasants, as well as 
those few of the better class who, through profession or 
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taste, had made Capreae their permanent residence, had 
gathered all along both sides of the road upon elevations 
that enabled them to see clearly over its boundary of stone 
walls. Seated in groups upon the rocks, or standing chat- 
ting together, they spread over the entire base of the 
mountain. Men, women, and children ; buzzing like a 
colony of white and yellow bees, calling to one another, 
laughing, or playfully making the rocks echo back saluta- 
tions in honour of Cassar and his powerful minister, 
who, it was now known to all, had just saved the 
Emperor's life at the risk of his own. Praetorian guards 
had shouted the news, with much embellishment, 
through the little town the evening before ; and in 
every temple on the island offerings had been made at 
dawn, to express to the gods the people's appreciation 
of the fact ; for Sejanus, who was not over-popular with 
the masses, had taken pains to see that the knowledge 
of what he had done should penetrate even to the most 
obsciu'e. 

Although the day was still young, the glare and heat 
were intense, and people began to make places for them- 
selves in the shadow of boulders ; others cooled their dry 
throats with draughts from earthenware vessels, and some 
few, who had been about since before day dawned, spread 
food out on the stones, and partook of it leisurely, while 
scanning with eager eyes the shimmering bay for a sight 
of the Augustian galleys. 

^ It will not be like the coming of the great Augustus," 
said a man standing near Messella. ^^ Dost thou remember 
his last visit here, now twenty-three winters gone i Those 
were good times for us, by Bacchus 1 Always a kindly 
word — a friendly smile. There was no stiff-neck about 
him I How he used to enjoy our games, eh ? And what 
splendid feasts he gave, letting us boys scramble afterwards 
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for the fruits and sweets on the table. I can even 
remember when he first came, how he would bound 
over these very rocks, wrapped in a short cloak, gleeful 
as any goatherd's boy. And he would play at dice 
yonder in his villa, with children of ten and twelve, 
enjoying it as much as they, by Jupiter ! Oh, in him 
was the real blood of the Jidians." 

^^ Bah ! the blood of the Julians ! '^ exclaimed Messella, 
" preserve me from the blood that runs in the veins of the 
haughty Agrippina." 

"And me,*' said another. "Thy Augustus whom 
thou dost so praise, had not enough of it, however, to 
stain a sheep's hide ; he was not in any way regal. 
Besides, who was his grandfather? Balbus — who be- 
queathed him the tastes of a peasant." 

" Folly 1 Thine eyes can only see when blinded. 
Thou wouldst recognize Jupiter only if he did dazzle 
thee with great blaze and show. Were all Caesars like 
Octavius, we'd have little need of the gods." 

" A pity thou didst not accompany him to Chroas ; 
such a man was too good to lose." 

" There will neve r " 

" The galleys ! " cried some one, " Look ! off the 
coast of Baiae ! " 

Immediately there was an excited stir all through the 
closely packed throng, like the rustle in a poultry-yard 
at evening when something unusual awakes the feathered 
inmates. Those in the background pressed forward, 
necks were stretched, eyes strained, with the unreasoning 
impatience evinced by all crowds to obtain the first 
glimpse of what they are sure to view in its entirety 
before many minutes. There were irritable complaints 
at the pressure ; shouts of " Where ? Where ? I see 
nothing ! " and " There ! See how the oars flash. They 
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descend upon us like swift birds ! Gods ! there are many ; 
and how they come ! " 

And, in truth, the fair, glassy bay seemed all at once 
alive with shining objects, rapidly approaching ; graceful 
crafts, resembling golden-winged dolphins, making their 
way on smoothly moving pinions toward the island. 

Nearer and nearer they came, gradually taking the 
shapes of splendid galleys, with gilded figure-heads blazing 
in the sunlight, and oars flashing with the regularity of 
clockwork. 

No sails were rigged, for not the smallest zephyr 
broke the bay's mirror-like serenity ; and, indeed, no 
winded canvas could have proved more efficient than was 
that united human force, cutting the sea in white haste 
before each galley's bow. 

First came the imperial convoy, Tyrian purple and 
gold, the bow-figure, standing higher than all others, 
crowned with a diadem of precious stones. Though 
large, its graceful and well-proportioned hull cut swiftly 
through the water under the propelling force of three 
banks of oars, whose swish and throb soon became 
distinctly audible. As it glided alongside the quay, 
others in the immediate rear slackened speed, and stood 
at a short distance out, until Cxsar and those with him, 
had disembarked upon the flower-strewn landing-place. 
Here a multitude of attendants and soldiers crowded 
about, making it impossible for Grazia and Philo to see 
clearly who came ashore, though, from the vivas shouted, 
it was easy to guess that both Tiberius and his minister 
were there, behind the wall of glittering helmets and 
spears. 

Other galleys drew up at various points, and soon 
litters of every conceivable sort and luxury, fantastically 
decorated, and draped in bright-coloured silks, were made 
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ready by hundreds of hurrying servants belonging to the 
diScrtnt familias of the court. 

Meanwhile great shouting arose, echoing from the 
harbour, and taken up and repeated lustily by those on 
the hillside until it rang thunderously against the tower- 
ing rocks. 

^* Ave, Csesar imperator ! Ave Sejanus, Caesar's 
friend, and ours 1 Ave ! Ave 1 " 

Grazia did not join in the cry ; she was leaning 
eagerly forward, both hands clinging to Philo's arm, her 
eyes searching among those white-robed nobles, now 
rapidly disembarking, for one tall, athletic form, she felt 
sure she would recognize at that distance, in spite of the 
crowd. 

But, before she had discovered him, a wild thimder 
of applause sounded deafeningly about her, for Caesar's 
litter was already advancing up the narrow road. 

Immediately great masses of bloom were scattered by 
the crowd all along the way, carpeting the stones over 
which he must pass, with a thick mass of perfumed colour. 
Yellow and white roses, lilies, broom, oleanders, orange 
and lemon blossoms — every floral tribute the island 
offered, had been gathered together, and were now cast 
in rich profusion and extravagant loveliness, to be trodden 
to pulp under the heavy feet of soldiers and litter-bearers. 

First came divisions of Praetorians, advancing with 
quick, measured step, two dropping out at certain distances 
to stand as guards near the walls. Immediately following 
these, came a company of slave girls and boys, chosen for 
their beauty, to serve or amuse Caesar and his court, 
their faces and arms protected from the sun by veils and 
cosmetics, their long hair decorated by garlands of roses ; 
these were chanting a hymn of praise. 

Many others followed, of diverse character, brought 
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from far countries to add to the comfort and diversion of 
these pampered darlings of Rome, during their voluntary 
or involuntary exile from the world's capital. 

Then came the banner-bearers, and the Emperor's 
picked cohort — enormous Germans, armed to the teeth, 
and revealing mightily developed muscles with every 
movement of their great bare arms and legs. 

No more than a brace could pass abreast along the 
narrow way, consequently, the procession, which was as 
devoid of extravagance and pomp as was possible in so 
important an event, took much time in advancing. 

There was no blazonry ; the trumpets had heralded 
Caesar's coming merely at the start by a few dear 
bugle notes, that waked sharp and repeated echo against 
the towering rocks far away to the island's last pin- 
nacle, for Tiberius, ever adverse to great display and 
acclamation, wished to dispense with it altogether here 
in his chosen retreat, where he had come in weariness 
and bitterness of spirit, to rest and to forget the world 
that had ever misunderstood, deceived, and persecuted 
him. 

Only the shouts of the people, as each section caught 
sight of the imperial litter, broke the monotonous and 
mighty tread of feet, shouts of servile applause addressed 
to the Emperor they neither loved nor understood, and to 
his minister, who was secretly hated by every one capable 
of independent thought. 

When the cohort of Grermans had passed, there 
appeared a few lightly dressed buglers ; and then a canopied 
litter, hung with ,thin silks of purple and gold, and borne 
by six stalwart Africans, quite nude, save for embroidered 
girdles about the loins, whereon hung brass ornaments 
dangling lightly against their shining black legs with every 
step. These were harnessed expressly to enable them to 
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pass up the narrow island roads, the middle pole projecting 
considerably beyond the others to allow three in front 
and three behind. The litter was a double one, and 
toward it every eye was strained. 

Grazia, although curious as the others, clung closer to 
Philo, for, as she bent down to get a better view of the 
litter's occupants, there came over her one of those swift 
depressions of spirit that attack sensitive natures with a 
forewarning of trouble, even at a time when it seems 
least imminent. She could not have explained the reason 
of the impression, for it was not owing to this her first 
sight of that heavy-browed, stifHy-held head of Tiberius. 
She had looked with interest upon him whom the world 
called master, that strange, brooding face, patched with 
plasters, seared with lines of a bitter weariness that 
weighted the sullen mouth, and accentuated a poignant 
philosophy in the gloomy eyes. There was nothing to 
awake personal fear in the sight of this emaciated and 
ulcerous old man, whose nature had become closed within 
itself, concealed as beneath the slab of a tomb is concealed 
all that is left of a great individual. 

It was more from the glance of him who sat next to 
Caesar that the electric current of terror assailed her ; the 
countenance of a man considerably yoimger than Tiberius, 
stronger and more alert, and also of pleasing appearance. 
A slenderly moulded face, of smooth ivory .colour, it stood 
out like a finely finished cameo ; the strong, cleanly-cut 
features, the quick dark eyes, set beneath brows that 
expressed in their straight line, lying low across the square 
forehead, a certain cool self-poise, and a mind of indefati- 
gable energy. Yet, although beautiful by nature, it was 
a countenance of trained muscles, of concealed passions, 
and a wonderfully developed elasticity of expression. 

This face was turned toward Grazia as she peered 
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down ; the keen eyes that left nothing unseen, and now 
gleamed with proud satisfaction at the plaudits offered to 
his name, chancing to light upon her, lingered for fully a 
moment, then, with eagle swiftness, studied and mentally 
noted the youth on whom she leaned, and the old woman 
by her side. 

Immediately he was again glancing critically into the 
crowd, his head turning from side to side, his acute 
hearing on the alert for all that was said or whispered. 
This was a relief to Grazia, yet she was not able at once 
to throw oflF the influence of his glance. Far more 
impressive had it been than the morose unyielding scowl 
of Caesar, the sight of that great bald head that had 
already reigned supreme over the world for thirteen years, 
and now hung forward, stiff and unresponsive to the 
uproar as though in an effort to deaden himself to the 
shouts his companion drank in so greedily. Yet here 
there was no danger of hearing the hated Julian voice, 
no likelihood of that hideous demand stinging his ear with 
cruel accusations, — ^^How did our Germanicus die, he 
who alone boasted the blood of Augustus ? " And, as 
though appreciating this, the venerable old man lifted his 
head, when they had left the valley, and drew a deep 
breath of fresher air. 

**Who is that with Caesar?" whispered Grazia to 
Philo, when the litter had passed. 

" The minister, Sejanus,'' replied the boy, who was 
all enthusiastic excitement. ^^And here comes Livilla, 
widow of the unfortunate and most noble Drusus. How 
sad she looks ! " 

^^ Aye, sad because Caesar denies her Sejanus ! " 
remarked he who had spoken to Messella, peering down 
at a rather shallow-looking, but decidedly handsome 
wonum, who now approached seated alone in an elaborate 
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litter. ^^ He runs a risk bringing them together on this 
narrow island," 

^^ The noble Agrippina is not here ! ** said some one ; 
and he who appeared to know much about everything — 
knowledge he had gathered while helping to unship 
imperial freight the evening before, replied — 

^^ Nay ; she will appear later, for the haughty Julian 
is not one to follow the litter of Drusus* widow, by 
Pollux I They tell me her galley went on to Hercula- 
neum, where she will visit her mother-in-law, Antonia, 
the widow of Caesar's brother." 

" There is the brave Macro ! " exclaimed Philo ; and 
Grazia, by some electric impulse of connected ideas, looked 
toward a litter beyond the one indicated, and beheld 
Lucius Varro sitting unmoved and unobserving, as 
though absorbed in reverie. 

Though the colour rose in a wild flush to her face and 
throat, no one noticed it, for the attention of all was now 
momentarily held by Macro, who, arrayed in splendid 
uniform, looked, as he was, a man destined for great 
things. 

"The young Varro is beyond," whispered Philo, 
" Dost thou see him ? " 

" Yes." The word was almost expressionless. Now 
that her anxious strain was relieved, a sudden calm 
descended upon the girl, a calm tinctured with dis- 
appointment, because now that he was come, now that 
she beheld him there before her, beautiful and dignified 
as he had lived in her dreams through all the long months 
of their separation, he appeared just as far away, as fully 
separated from her life as he had been when in iar-ofF 
Rome. The scene through which he passed seemed 
not to occupy him 5 he had no eyes for these people 
who made up her world, no ears for their obsequious 
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acclamations. His handsome brows were drawn together 
in serious reflection, his h'ps slightly compressed. There 
was evidently some element in the situation that annoyed 
him, and had plunged him into a fit of grave meditation. 

The imperial litter had now reached the base of 
Mount Fortuna, where all were to leave their vehicles 
and ascend on foot the steep and circuitous route to the 
temple above, where Cassar himself was to make an 
o£Fering to the great Goddess. 

The mass of islanders pressed forward to the line 
where ranged praetorians held them back, still shouting 
in an excitement that had almost reached a point of 
delirium, ^^ Hail, Caesar I Father of his country 1 Hail, 
Sejanus, friend of Tiberius ! May the gods protect our 
Caesar and his friend ! " 

Meanwhile other litters, belonging to persons not 
strictly of the court, continued to pass on the road beneath, 
seeming to proceed in that wild hubbub, with an undulat- 
ing noiselessness as do brightly harnessed camels crossing 
the sands of a desert. 

Grazia's glance, now heedless of all others, followed 
Varro's litter, although it was already far in advance of 
her. With hand shading her eyes, she gazed after him, 
craving some slight sign or movement that might betray 
in him a passing thought of her with whom he had spent 
so many idle hours only one year before. 

But the sign did not come ; to all appearances the 
surroundings recalled nothing of interest to him, nothing 
to soften the proud dissatisfaction written upon his face. 
The crimson and gold of his litter was finally lost in the 
crowd, and she who had watched, as a child gazes at 
stars hoping one may fall, turned away with a sigh to 
look in wistful abstraction over the lonely sea. 



CHAPTER III 

Three days later Grazia, having gone into Messella's 
tiny vineyard to pick beans from little heavy-leaved 
bushes growing between the vines, grew weary more 
quickly than was her wont. She leaned on the low wall 
to indulge a passing dream, a pure ecstasy of fancy to 
which she had become prone in these days. 

From where she stood was obtained a far-reaching 
view over the wide heaven-reflecting bay, from the hill of 
Circe to the gleaming temples of Paestum, showing with 
startling distinctness through the transparent air; the 
softly undulating hill lines, dying in vapoury violet 
toward the west ; the long sweep of hills ; the flat, un- 
threatening crest of Sentinel Vesuvius — then giving little 
hint of the hideous forces concealed within her calm 
blue bosom — and even the far-away Lucanian mountains, 
rolling proudly against the horizon like billows of rosy 
cloud. 

Immediately beneath her lay the old and dirty town 
of Capreae ; a scattering of lovely villas ; and the ^^ palace 
by the sea," which Augustus had built on the island's 
northern shore, an imposing structure extending to the 
very waters, and surrounded above by wide pleasure- 
gardens, where the young peasantry and private slaves 
were accustomed, in the days of Octavius, to give exhibi- 
tions of prowess, nmning, and jumping. 

40 
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A pensive weariness robbed all that fair prospect of 
its charm. At heart she was tired of its familiar beauty 
that seemed, by its very loveliness, to accentuate her 
solitude, the empty monotony of her days, against which 
something within her, a spirit wholly incongruous with 
the atmosphere she lived in, had begun to rebel. A 
yearning possessed her, a yearning as undefined as was 
the weariness, as uncomprehended as the stirring of 
inward revolt. She felt the allurement of some fair 
promise hovering about all distant points ; the magnetism 
of a mysterious affinity in those columned abodes of 
refinement and luxury ; and the smell of the old 
mountain town, the constant association of Messella, 
who, although better than an ordinary peasant, was still 
far from elevating, were growing each day more irksome. 

Yet what had awaked this discontent ? Why could 
not she be reconciled to her lot as were other maidens of 
the town i- Why could she not find amusement in their 
diversions, or satisfaction in cherishing like ambitions ? 
These questions had begun to firet her. Certainly none 
was more indulged than she; Messella adored her, the 
people all treated her with exceptional consideration. 
Was she spoiled ? Was her nature too feeble to receive 
even such small favours without warping i 

The sadness of her condition lay in this argument, 
for had she been able to accept life as it came, she might 
have found pleasure in these favours. But hers was a 
native craving, inexpressible and undefined, yet as arbi- 
trary as the blood's demand for oxygen, and as mysterious 
to herself. 

Indeed, she was more puzzled than despairing, as she 
watched the warm colours of the setting sun sweeping, 
like strokes of a gigantic brush, layer upon layer of 
opalescent shades upon the smooth water ; enveloping in 
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a veil of rosey mist the lovely island of Ischia, and 
deepening the hills beyond Sorrentum to a vapoury violet. 
She was puzzled that all this wide beauty, this splendour 
of a world so much vaster than her petty life, awoke 
only dissatisfaction, only a desire for something more, 
something of which existence in this village was wholly 
devoid. 

Here where she stood, so far above the more inhabited 
part of the island, a wonderfid silence reigned as though 
it were exhaled from the majestic peaks. This was broken 
only by a bird warbling softly among the wild rosebushes, 
and then by a voice speaking her name. 

She lifted her head swiftly, and saw Philo approaching 
in breathless haste through the vines. 

^^ Grazia, I have been seeking thee since before the 
sun reddened," he gasped. ^^ I have for thee a pleasing 
message. I have seen him. He is there ; he awaits 
thee. Come 1 " 

" Who ? ** queried the girl, mechanically, although 
her quickly changing colour betrayed she had already 
guessed. 

" The noble Varro, of course ! He would speak 
with thee, Grazia. We have had a long walk together, 
and he inquired much of thee, and now awaits thee 
below. Come ! thou must not delay.*' 

His boyish ardour and impatience, added to the 
bewildering intelligence he brought, imbued Grazia 
with a responding recklessness. The dish of beans 
was set hastily on the ground ; her hands went up 
to arrange some stray locks of bronze-coloured hair that 
had escaped from the loose knot at the back of her small 
head. 

" Is it true ? *' she murmured, half to herself. " He 
would speak with me — he awaits me i " 
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** Aye ; but hurry ! Already I have been long looking 
for thee. Here ! this way is shorter.'* 

He caught her hand, and hurried her down a narrow 
path that cut through the adjoining vineyard. 

Suddenly Grazia paused. The first impelling enthu- 
siasm had cooled ; her face revealed the hesitancy of 
innate refinement. 

" Where is he ? ** she asked gently. 

** There, below ; be quick ! " returned the youth. 

** But No, Philo ; it is not right for me to go 

like this at his bidding. If he would speak with me, can 
he not mount thus hr i The incline is easy ; I shall 
await him here.*' 

Philo dropped her hand, and, unconsciously striking 
a posture, regarded her in amazement. 

" You will not come ? " he murmured. " But I 
thought — Gods ! I do not understand thee ! " 

" I know — I am sorry," said Grazia, with confusion. 
** But this is nearly half-way, Philo ; if he desires really 
to see me, perhaps he will not object to coming." 

" I don't know." Philo looked thoughtfiilly through 
the vines. '* I shall go and ask him. Wilt thou be here 
on this spot ? " 

« Yes." 

He gave her one more puzzled glance, then bounded 
away like a gazelle, straight through the wild underbrush 
and across lemon groves, sweet with fragrance and cool 
shadow. In two moments he had reached the private 
garden where he had been lately wandering with Varro ; 
a garden of beautifully tended verdure, flower-bound 
paths, arbours, and white-columned pavilions. In one of 
these he found the young Augustian seated on a marble 
bench, looking pensively at the shimmering bay. He 
was clothed in the snowy toga of a noble, his sandals 
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bound with golden cords, his short wavy hair shining, 
with well-tended lustre, in the sunlight that fell in small 
quivering patches through the leaves above him. 

He did not notice Philo's approach ; with hands 
clasped about one knee, his muscular and sun-tanned 
arms, smoothly polished as pale bronze, and carefully 
stripped of hair, were stretched to their full length. 
Sitting thus, he had lost himself in reflection that appeared 
of a serious character, absorbing him to the oblivion of all 
else. Indeed, his face expressed an earnest and thoughtful 
temperament, yet one not devoid of strong passions. His 
rich dark colouring, tanned through exposure in battle ; 
the full, imperative lip and powerful limbs indicated a 
soundness of health and an intrepid firmness not accus- 
tomed to be thwarted ; while in the eyes was a clear 
lustre that showed him to be above the depravity that 
was gradually destroying Roman society. 

He turned expectantly as Philo entered ; his face 
clouded. 

" What ! thou hast come without her ? " he de- 
manded. " Thou art a poor messenger, Philo.** 

** She is yonder," replied the youth, between quick 
breaths. "*Tis but a little way. She will not come 
the whole distance, but will have thee go to her." 

Varro stared. " Jupiter ! " he ejaculated under his 
breath ; then, looking beyond the garden wall, he smiled 
and inquired more gently, ^^ Where, then, is this island 
goddess who bids Lucius Varro wait upon her ? " 

"No farther than the second elevation," returned 
Philo, pointing ; " the climb is not difficult ; she awaits 
thee there.** 

" Ah, she awaits me, eh ? Her divinity would have 
me scale scorching heights, if I woidd look upon her loveli- 
ness ? — Well, lead on, I shall follow thee ; but spring not 
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through space as though the Furies were after thee, boy. 
Go easily, I have no wish to perspire to nothing." 

When they were half-way, he remarked thoughtfully, 
^^Thou sayest this fair islander is a niece of the old 
woman Messella ? " 

" Aye, so she says." 

" And Messella is what ? " 

" A freed woman." 

"Who freed her?" 

^^ That I know not ; she has been free these many 

years, before I came to Capreae. She Look, there 

is Grazia ! " 

Philo had bent forward, and was now peering 
through the vines to where the girl stood leaning upon a 
low wall. Although her face and posture expressed keen 
expectancy, she had not yet noticed their approach, 
seeming to await them from another direction. She 
appeared in truth a young spirit of Spring, her radiant 
hair ablaze with sunlight, her eyes illumined by an 
emotion that gave to them an enchanting, living warmth, 
like the ruddy interior lustre of ripe grapes. 

Varro laid a detaining hand on Philo. 

** By the divine Venus ! " he whispered, ** she is a very 
Aiglse ! " adding, an instant later, " Remain thou here, 
Philo ; I shall go to her alone." 

As he gained the last terrace Grazia turned, and in 
meeting his eyes a flush of unspeakable loveliness spread 
over her face and neck. 

"I have come, fair Caprease," said Varro, not 
oblivious to this sweet signal of her happy greeting, 
" like Orpheus to redeem his bride, passing at thy bid- 
ding through the heat of Hades to behold thee." 

^^ Forgive me," murmured the girl, too agitated to 
say more. 
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Varro took her hand. " Why, how cold 1 " he said, 
his glance revealing that he understood the reason. ^^ It 
lies like a tiny river lily in my palm. Does Apollo then 
spare thee his hot caresses i " 

** I am not too warm.** 

^ Yet the light in thine eyes, upon thy lips, is not cold, 
Grazia," he whispered, speaking more tenderly, and draw- 
ing her nearer. ^^ And even now thy hand responds to 
mine ; it is already touched with my fever. Thou child 
of Aphrodite, look at me." 

But Grazia's eyes remained downcast, the radiant 
head lowered. Varro could see the slight quivering of 
her under lip, the turbulent glow beneath her fine skin, 
that told him her inmost nature responded to him in 
spite of her modesty ; he was tempted to take her in his 
arms. But something in the maiden shyness of her 
attitude, something lurking beneath his own acute ad- 
miration of her loveliness, deterred him. He realized 
that in her he had found a type of woman he had not 
before met, — ^warm of nature, yet high-minded ; in- 
nately refined and innocent of the pernicious instincts 
that characterized the women of his own world ; guile- 
lessly trusting, and as unconscious of her beauty as a May 
rose. 

^^ Hast thou thought of me, Grazia, during all these 
long months ? " he asked, leaning over to look into her 
love-veiled eyes. " Tell me, hast thou ? " 

* Yes, Lucius, thou must know that I have." 

" Look at me." 

Instead she turned farther away, and tried to with- 
draw her hand, fearful lest he should read in her face all 
that their separation had meant to her. 

" Beautiful flower, don*t shrink from me." He drew 
her toward him, feeling his whole being glow with 
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tenderness for her youth and innocence. ^^ All this long 
time have I been dreaming of our meeting again. The 
memory of thy dear face, like a lily peeping above the 
confines of a garden of heaven, has served as a beacon to 
my life through all the tedious days in Rome. I have so 
often pictured thee here among thy rocks, my Grazia ; 
dwelling, like an Olympian spirit, betwixt the sea and 
sky ; and I have wondered if thou didst ever think of 
me ; if any landmark, familiar to our rambles together, 
did ever recall Lucius to thee ? " 

« Could I forget ? '' 

" What dost thou say ? " He leaned nearer to catch 
the words. ^^ Thy voice is like a soft moonbeam, 
Grazia ; beautiful, yet too gentle to carry words to my 
heart. And I need them, my island rose, I need them 
from thee ; for I have long been famished for a word of 
truth, a word of real, fresh love such as only thou in all 
the world couldst utter." His head lowered ; his voice 
was deep with strong feeling. ^^Tell me, dost thou 
love me ? " 

This question, put to her for the first time by a man, 
by him who stood first in the world to her, held such a 
magnitude of meaning, that all words seemed inadequate 
to reply. Within her breast arose a great tide of feeling, 
that, since her nature was as yet unawaked to its full 
passions, could find no medium of expression ; and, 
rendered mute by this very inability to utter what was 
overflowing in her heart, she clung to him, trembling, 
her breath coming hurriedly. 

Varro, feeling her quivering, hearing her quick 
breathing, looked in tender wonderment upon her bowed 
head, somewhat puzzled by a silence he was not ac- 
customed to find accompanying such emotion. 

^^If thou dost love me," he whispered, ^^ why shouldst 
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thou seek to hide it i Surely thou dost not fear the gods 
may frown upon thee ! '* Then, as the fever of their 
united love blended, and seemed to dissolve them into 
one being, he enfolded her in his arms, holding her 
close with gentle strain. *^If thou dost love me, let 
me read it in thine eyes, dear one, let me feel it on thy 
lips/' 

But Grazia could say nothing. In the wild fever that 
had set her nerves quivering, speech deserted her; she 
lost her sense of individual feeling ; she was engulfed in 
the fierce interblending of their love, in this ecstasy of 
youthful passion that swayed her, as the wind carries a 
swallow from its homeward course. She clung to him 
helplessly, her bosom heaving, her quick breath upon his 
throat. When he felt her thus, he bent lower until his 
lips brushed her cheek. 

" Grazia," he whispered, "I do not fear to confide to 
thee how my heart was left here with thee, how thou 
hast ever occupied my thoughts, even in brilliant Rome. 
Why, then, dost thou deny me a like confession ? There 
is no sin in love, little one; the gods indulge it, they 
sanctify it ! If we love, let us not displease them by 
neglecting their most glorious gift." 

Then, as she only climg to him in silence as before, 
forcibly keeping her head lowered, he continued in the 
same pleading tone — 

** Dost thou not know that it is not given to every one 
to love ? — that most people die without experiencing this 
that has been vouchsafed to us ? Love is the best of the 
immortal gifts, and yet thou wilt not acknowledge it; 
thou dost not trust me enough to confide thy secret " 

a No— no ! " 

Her arm stole about his throat ; she raised her lovely 
face, but before she could say more, before either fully 
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realized that the moment of her yielding had come, a 
harsh and penetrating voice shouted her name. 

It was a discordant shock, dispelling in a flash all the 

transporting joy that enwrapped her. She sprang with 

^ youthful energy from his arms, her eyes wide with fright. 

^ Messella ! " she exclaimed under her breath. 

Varro*s brow darkened. "And if it is?" he said. 
" We need not fear Messella." 

" Oh, but she must not see thee here I " gasped 
Grazia. " She will be displeased ; she will never permit 
me to leave her again." 

Varro was perplexed. " Why ? What objection has 
she to me ? " 

" 'Tis not thee alone ; she fears all men, and will 
have me know none of them." 

"Japetus!" growled the young Roman, after a 
second's reflection. " Messella's anger holds no terror for 
me. Come ! I see her advancing through the vineyard 
like one of Orestes' Furies ; we shall meet her together." 

Taking Grazia's hand, he drew her calmly along 
towards the excited old woman now bearing down upon 
them in stumbling haste, her pinched and wrinkled hcc 
showing now and again through the thickly grown 
leaves. 

"She looks so angry," murmured Grazia, "Yet, as 
thou dost say, why should I fear her? I have done 
nothing shameful, nothing to regret." 

The sweet dignity with which she uttered these 
words made Varro press her hand. 

"Thou art right," he said. "Where there is no 
remorse there should be no fear. Let me talk to her ; 1 
shall make her see these things differently." 
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CHAPTER IV 

^^Harken to me, Messella," he was saying a few 
moments later, when Grazia had gone to finish picking 
beans. ^^ AH that thou sayest about thy love for the girl, 
and thy unwillingness to give her up, is quite natural ; 
but it is wither generous nor just to wish to condemn 
her for ever to the existence she leads here in this wretched 
village, alone with thee who art already advanced in 
years. Grazia is too beautiful for such a lot ; the gods 
have planned for her something better than to wither 
like a potted lily in an old woman's garden." 

"Oh, Lord, I know thou speakest truth,*' returned 
Messella, rolling her milky blue eyes ; " but some day I 
shall have her married honourably to one of the lads here. 
She is still very young, and some '* 

" Bah ! Talk not to me of thy lads here ! '' exclaimed 
Varro. **Thou canst not mate Aurora with a goatherd, 
woman ! This Grazia is a child of the gods. By what 
foul trick of Circe she fell into thy hands, I know not ; 
but this I know, that our meeting was planned for her 
retrieval, and I mean to save her from the lot thou dost 
condemn her to. Now tell me, wilt thou accept five 
thousand sestertii i This amount will enable thee to 
spend the remainder of thy years in comfort and idleness ; 
thou canst make up for the girl's loss by surroimding 
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thyself with pleasant things, and no one shall ever know 
that thou hast accepted money for her. 

Messella's thin face twitched ; it was colourless and 
became stony with determination. She brought her 
hands together, and pressed them fiercely. 

"Lord, thou dost not understand," she groaned. 
** By the most high Jupiter, 1 tell thee that I cannot do 
this ; even though I would sooner cut off my right foot 
than displease thee, noble Varro, I cannot do what thou 
dost ask." 

" And why not, pray ? What is there to prevent ? 
Dost thou fear the penalty of unlicenced slave dealing i 
I pledge thee my protection ; I give thee my word as a 
Roman tribune that none shall know I have purchased 
her from thee." 

" It is not that. Lord," she said, looking about her as 
though seeking some escape, "but — there is another 
reason, one that I cannot put aside, that I must obey, and 
even to thee I cannot divulge it." 

Varro, unaccustomed to opposition from people of her 
class, studied hereunder lowered brows. 

"What mad superstition of the rabble art thou 
labouring under?" he demanded. "Explain thyself 
quickly, for I like not this groundless objection. What 
is thy reason ? " 

Messella was confused. She gnawed her colourless 
lip, and glanced from object to object while seeking some 
satisfactory reply. Then she said recklessly — 

^^ Lord, I have sworn to the gods that she shall not be 
a slave." 

" By Bacchus ! is that all ? Well, withdraw thy 
pledge. I shall give thee an extra sum to buy two 
spotless rams with which to appease the gods ; for know 
now that I must have her, even if Hercules himself oppose 
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me, and I must have her at once ! " He spoke with 
sudden passion; his eyes burned in recalling that too 
quickly dispelled hour with Grazia. His hands clenched. 
^^'Twas for this I sought permission to return to thy 
miserable island/' he added intensely, ^^ for this I resigned 
all Imperial Rome had to offer of splendour and gaiety in 
these spring days ! '' Then, more gently, *^ Messella, I 
swear to thee she shall have all any woman could ask ; 
she shall be the ruling spirit of my house. I shall set up 
her image in the lararium, and she shall preside supreme 
over my entire famUia. If thou didst really love her, thou 
wouldst consider her happiness. Life here is not suitable 
for her. She will ^e away and die like a flower denied 
its natural atmosphere. With me she shall live in luxury, 
she shall flourish and be happy in my love." 

As he spoke the woman's face worked nervously, 
drawing into knots and relaxing as though she were in 
pain, the perspiration rolling in shining tracks down her 
thin temples. She shrank a little from him, saying 
pitiably — 

** Lord, forgive me, forgive me, but it cannot be ! " 

He seized her arm and shook her. 

" Listen ! " he said, " it shall be, whether thou wilt 
have it so or not ; dost hear ? I can possess her without 
making thee any payment. If I wish to do so, who 
would believe thee in preference to me ? " 

" She is not a hostage." 

^* Who knows that ? I can have it said that she is, 
since thou thyself wert a slave ; or I can even have thee 
put out of the way — slain if need be — and take possession 
of the girl. She would not be the first maiden raped 
from the people." 

Messella now met his threatening eyes unflinchingly. 

" Even that thou shalt not do," she hissed, " no, not 
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Cxsar himself shall give her into the slavery I have 
vowed she shall not enter. Mine was no idle vow ; 
'twas bought at a high price, and not while there is 
breath in my breast shall it be broken. There is one 
who can protect my little Grazia, one who has power 
greater than thine, Lucius Varro, and if that one cannot 
be reached, I with my own hand shall slay her, before 
she becomes this, that thou dost desire, to any man 1 " 

Varro was amazed ; he had not expected this deter- 
mined resistance, the words brought him to calmness. 

" What dost thou mean ? " he asked more quietly. 
** Who is it will protect her ? '* 

Messella had now sunk against the wall, as though 
exhausted, but unyielding as ever. Her last words, ^* I 
with my own hand shall slay her,'* echoed in his ears, 
and a cold fear struck through him. He scarcely heard 
her low and broken reply, ** Who it is I cannot tell thee ; 
but thou shalt know some day." 

" Listen ! ** he said, his voice unsteady. " It is folly 
to take this attitude toward me. I mean no harm 
to the girl, and I swear to thee by the son of Venus, 
she shall su£Fer nothing at my hands. Indeed, what 
she has awaked within me is no ordinary passion, it is 
too dear and rare a thing to be marred by violence. I 
shall remain only a short time on the island ; let me see 
her now and then. There can be no harm in this, 
Messella." 

She showed no yielding. ^^Ah, I have not lived 
these fifty odd years without learning something of thy 
world," she said. ** Thou art of Rome ; she is a maid 
ignorant of life, and if she learns to love thee, nothing 
will stop her ; no, not Pluto and the Furies combined 1 
I know her ; she has within her a flame that once fanned 
to its ftdl force cannot be curbed. Thou must not come 
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to her any more, noble Varro; 'twere madness for ye 
both — for what can come of it ? " 

These words were not well chosen to cool the young 
tribune's ardour ; however, he endeavoured to conceal 
this, and, adopting a calm and persuasive air, said quietly : 

^^ Harken to me, my good woman. I am not a mere 
Roman knight ; know that some day I may be Consul 
of Rome. My pledge, therefore, is more than mere 
words or an idle vow that can be easily broken. Thy 
doubts are insulting, and thou shouldst know that if I 
choose I can have thee seized, for offering insult to a 
tribune of Rome." 

^* Ay, thou canst do this," she returned, ^^ for there 
is no justice in the world ; yet can I save her — ^yes, yes, 
I can save her — and I shall ! " 

He paced a rod or two from her. Wild thoughts 
passed through his mind. Why could he not have her 
seized at once by Macro's men, before she could do harm 
to Grazia ; and have the girl carried straightway to his 
own house. But this might lead to investigation, and 
her existence would become known to Caesar, or, worse 
still, to his minister, who would do his utmost to rob him 
of her. 

He was folly aware that Sejanus disliked him, al- 
though as yet there had been no open signs of hostility. 
He had learned, however, that, through his selfish am- 
bitions, it was his aim to depose from power all who were 
not his creatures ; that by sly and carefol manoeuvring 
he was slowly removing those who held appointments 
independent of him, and Varro felt that he himself would 
soon fall a victim to his plotting. 

He realized also that it would be far worse to have 
Grazia fall into the hands of Sejanus, than to resign her 
for ever. Consequently, as he paced to and fro^ he 
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decided it best to calm Messella's fears, and caution her 
to keep the girl carefully out of sight. In the mean time 
he could think the matter out more clearly, and perhaps 
arrange some method of persuading her to yield to him. 

^* Messella," he said, pausing before the Greek, ^ thou 
art right ; it wotdd be folly for Grazia and me to meet 
more if nothing is to come of it ; and, although I think 
it madness of thee to wish, through thine own selfishness, 
to deprive her of the happiness of a home with one who 
would cherish and love her, I shall suffer thee to have thy 
way rather than endanger her. But first take this . 
counsel from one who knows the truth of what he states'; ^ 
should Sejanus see her, or one of Caesar's creatures comq 
across her by any chance, thou shalt be seized, upon one 
pretence or another, and the girl doomed to an existence 
compared with which life in my house would be one of 
purity and perfect happiness/' 

The old woman shook her head sadly. ^^ Ay, since 
the sewers of Rome have engulfed our island, what need 
to struggle against them ? '' she said. ^^ Better to give up 
the fight, and die — better die ! " 

This persistent reference to death as the only safe- 
guard against threatened peril, troubled Varro. 

^ Gods 1 " he exclaimed impatiently. ^^ Thou dost 
talk like one whom years have robbed of reason ! Keep 
thy flower behind the walls of thine own garden, and 
who will suspect her presence ? Here to this eagle's nest 
of a village, no one of Caesar's court will have the 
ambition to mount under a sun like this, thou canst be 
assured. Never leave her out of thy sight, even when 
thou dost descend to sell thy wares in Capreae." 

*^ How, then ? Can I be here and there at once ? 
Who will carry my cheeses to market, and my beans and 
asparagus ? " 
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" Go in the early dawn, before the Augustians are 
stirring, and take Grazia with thee. Thus thou wilt 
both be safe and escape the great heat.*' 

Messella's face brightened. " Aye, I can do that ! " 
she muttered ; " it will be best until — ^something better 
can be done to protect us." 

After a few more words, Varro left her, apparently 
much comforted and more trustftil, although she resolutefy 
declined the purse he offered. 

He believed he had quieted her for the present, yet 
was far from satisfied with the way matters stood, 
realizing that so determined and clearsighted a woman 
would not be content to remain in her little hovel under 
the shadow of a continual menace, and would most pro- 
bably plan some means of escape. 

As he descended the terraced vineyard, he resolved 
first to win over Philo, and set him to watch Messella ; 
and on the morrow to go early to the house of his friend 
Macro, whose counsel and assistance he would solicit. 
Philo, he knew, admired him, and was himself trusted 
and loved by old Messella and Grazia ; he therefore could 
accompany them on their early trips to the Caprese 
market, and keep his eye on all their movements. 

He found the boy where he had left him, lying on his 
back holding a spray of broom, into whose complicated 
formation he was studiously examining. It did not take 
him long to grasp the young tribune's idea, and he readily 
pledged himself to Varro's service, for his imaginative 
temperament welcomed with interest an afiair flavoured 
so strongly with love intrigue. 

The next day, when the sun was high in the heavens, 
Varro made his way through Macro's gardens. The 
scene he had had with Grazia, so rife with tender 
emotions, so unlike his former«experiences with women, 
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had left an influence like the craving opium arouses in 
those newly initiated in the mysteries of its control. He 
longed to renew them ; to hold her wholly his, who alone 
could awake him to such keen sensibility ; to know that 
she was safe from the envious eyes of others. Behind 
this desire was a fear that he might never have her, that 
something would happen to separate them for ever. This 
depressed him ; made him impatient to secure her. The 
girl had brought a new interest into his life, a real interest, 
stronger than had ever been awaked in him by any of 
the many women he had flirted with in Rome. 

During his last visit to the island, the previous 
summer with Macro, who had been sent to plan certain 
fortifications that were to ensure absolute security to the 
Emperor, he had placidly enjoyed her innocent society, 
fearing nothing, and realizing only when he had left her 
how strong a hold she had acquired over him. 

There had been no thought of love ; the girl's 
wonderful beauty, her purity of mind and heart, had 
delighted him ; there was a charm in this blending of 
refinement with chastity that was refreshing because 
unfamiliar. 

These impressions that he had scorned to treat 
seriously then, had now developed into a supreme passion, 
such as he had thought himself incapable of, and with it 
had come the natural jealousy and dread of loss, that is 
the usual accompaniment of an insecure love. 

Owing to this, or to the exasperation of having his 
usually pampered wishes opposed, his brow was dark with 
fretful determination as he entered the columned atrium 
of his friend's house, where he looked for the assistance 
and coimsel he needed. 



CHAPTER V 

Macro, a man of genial disposition and soldierly appear- 
ance, was reclining upon a low lounge at the farthest end 
of the peristyle, or inner garden, wrapped in a sheet of 
soft white stuff. At his head two Greek maidens gently 
waved feathery fans on long handles, to keep away the 
flies; and at his feet a favourite slave, named Porcius, 
who had studied medicine during free hours, was 
performing a delicate operation upon the heel of his 
master's foot. Two other slaves knelt near by, one with 
a basin of soothing ointment, the other holding a case of 
fine instruments. 

The group made a pleasing picture against a back- 
ground of fluted columns, carefully-tended vines, and 
flowers. 

Varro paused in astonishment, and Macro, whose face 
was drawn into a thousand wrinkles, made a poor effort 
to greet him with a smile. 

*^I salute thee, Lucius,*' he said, in a gruff voice, 
sharpened by pain, ^^and may Hecate defend thee from 
spending an hour as thou dost now see me." 

" What is the trouble ? '* asked Varro, passing around 
the central fountain, wherein stood an exquisite bronze 
of Narcissus on a pedestal of green marble. ^*In 
truth thou dost appear to be in the hands of malignant 
Harpies." 

58 
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** And I am, by Pollux ! Phew, boy — there, hast 
thou got it ? *' 

^^ Yes, lord ; it is here, look I " Porcius extended a 
pair of shining pincers in which he held a small black 
object resembling a thorn. 

" Thanks be to the gods ! " cried Macro, " for by my 
life, I would rather wrestle with a starving python than 
suffer this again I " 

" A thorn ? " asked Varro. 

^^ No ; one of those accursed urchins of the sea which, 
once in, stick closer than a woman one has wearied of. 
Ah, that is better 1 " as Porcius bathed the wounded foot 
with ointment. *^The poisonous thing has sent fever 
through all my leg.'' 

Varro leaned over to examine the hurt. ^* How came 
it to thy foot ? " he asked. 

*^ To-day, Sejanus, in Caesar's name, invited us to a 
repast at the sea palace. A swim in the blue bay was 
prescribed, and there was choice rollicking, by Pollux ! 
for although the women bathed, as usual, in a place apart, 
some of the better swimmers trusted to Neptune's mantle 
to disguise them, and ventured beyond their limits. I 
could swear I saw the widow Livilla's pink form not far 
from the irresistible Sejanus; and there were others 
equally daring, by Pollux ! Nymphs of the hour ! Ha, 
ha 1 " He laughed reflectively, and passed his hand 
gently over his bare shoulder. 

" And Caesar ? " 

^* Oh, Caesar was dipping his emaciated old carcase 
quietly in his private pool, where, as thou knowst, the sea 
enters at will. To me the afiair was not amusing. I 
swam, I think, one-half the way to Parthenope, and landed 
on a rock projecting some feet above the water — ^the one 
thou didst swim to once; dost remember ? As lonely and 
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menacing as Charybdis. 'Twas the recollection of thy 
feat that did tempt me to essay it, though, by the son of 
Saturn, I swear the tide was stronger to-day than when 
thou didst swim it ! Well, as I clung to the rock for 
rest, my foot struck one of those black thorny balls of 
venom with which the treacherous Circe has peppered 
these shores." 

^^ I know their poison well, for I also have come too 
close to them more than once," said Varro, somewhat 
absently, while calcidating how best he might broach the 
subject uppermost in his mind ; a subject he was half 
fearful to entrust even to him who had been for many 
years his best friend. 

^^ Fortunately, I had ordered my pleasure-boat to follow 
me," continued Macro. ^^ And this good Porcius got out 
most of the thing at once. But hast thou heard the news, 
man ? " 

" No, I have heard nothing." 

^^ Nothing but the waves' echo, and thine own morbid 
thoughts, wanderer ! There were several who asked for 
thee at the sea palace ; among others the beautiful Arta, 
daughter of the money-lender. Thou art the chief god 
in that temple, Lucius, and, by Pollux ! I envy thee, for 
there is not a woman on the island to compare with her ; 
no, not even the carefully selected maidens Csesar and 
Sejanus have collected. They are all too pink and white 
— too passionless ! This girl has the heat of Egypt in 
her." 

V arrows eyes gleamed warm with a memory, but he 
merely remarked— 

" And what of thy news ? " 

"Oh, does that interest thee more? Well then, 
know, my dear Lucius, that on my way back from the 
rock I crossed almost beneath the bow of nothing less 
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than the galley of Csesar's haughty daughter-in-law — 
Agrippina ! *' * 

" So she has come i ** 

^^Ay, in all her fury! I saw her standing in the 
stern, frowning like a Gorgon upon us all ; and could 
eyes slay, she would have destroyed the whole of Caesar's 
party — ^ay, and Caesar himself — with one glance." 

Varro threw back his shoulders. **Oh, well, what 
does it signify whether she be here or in Hades?" he 
said. *^ I come upon a matter of more personal interest. 
Macro ; and I would speak with thee privately, if thou 
art sufficiently recovered to dispense with Porcius." 

The officer glanced up, his face growing serious. 
" A personal matter ? " he said. " Certainly, my friend. 
But first come within while I am clothed ; then we shall 
have a bird and some wine unattended, for the hour is 
late, and I have eaten nothing since midday." 

When his hair had been dressed, and he arrayed in 
comfortable timic and loose sandals, they retired to the 
triclinium, where a light repast was quickly provided by 
slaves who immediately withdrew, closing the strong swing 
door behind them. 

Varro, too anxious to have appetite, played with the 
wing of a roasted pheasant ; but Macro ate heartily for a 
few moments, then, after a deep draught of wine, he 
grunted with satisfaction. 

** Now I am more fit, by Pollux ! to hear thy private 
commimication, Lucius. Art thou meditating again some 
wild outbreak against the manners of our times; or an 
open and single-handed attack upon Sejanus ? " 

"Neither. I have come to utter no heroic senti- 
ments, or long-winded homily for the salvation of Rome. 

* Tiberius had adopted ai son his nephew Germanicus, the 
husband of Agrippina. 
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My hour for that is past, I think ; the Empire's condition 
has ceased to trouble me." 

" Oh, never, my friend I Not while there runs in thy 
veins a drop of thy learned grandfather's blood 1 But if 
it be not to revile against the rottenness of Rome, the 
feebleness of Csesar, or the perfidy of Sejanus, be quick to 
relate it, for curiosity devours me." 

Varro leaned his head on his hand. It seemed a folly 
and a sacrilege barefacedly to confide his love for a girl of 
the peasantry ; a folly because he knew Macro would not 
understand it; a sacrilege because of the wonderful 
elements it had begun to develop, seeming to raise it 
above all passion — to make of it something sublime and 
god-like. 

** What I have to say will probably disappoint thee," 
he said presently. ** The truth to tell. Macro, I am in 
the thrall of Cupid, and I want thy advice." 

Macro stared at him. " Gods ! *' he ejaculated, ** did 
I not see thy warrior shoulders and arms, Fd swear I 
listened to some love-lorn goat-tender, so timidly dost 
thou speak I " 

Dark colour rose to Varro's face. ** If thou hast only 
raillery to offer, I shall not longer intrude upon thee," he 
said, pushing back from the table ; but Macro, with a 
genial laugh, held him. 

**By Pollux I the little god has roiised bile in thee as 
well as love," he cried. ^^ I do not scoff, man ; but thou 
canst not expect me to remain unmoved by news like 
this. Never before have I seen thee in such a state — 
thy brows clouded, thine eyes fagged, and thy temper as 
perilous as a volcano's crater. What nymph is it has 
wrought so deep a wound upon thy once invulnerable 
heart ? Hast thou fallen victim to the encaved sirens ? " 

" Dost remember hearing me speak of a maiden I met 
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by chance, and saw several times during our last visit 
here ? *' asked Varro, more calmly, " A young child of 
the people ? " 

"Ay," grunted Macro, who had returned to his 
pheasant. 

Varro stirred impatiently, and began to regret his 
eagerness to confide in him ; but the ofScer, detecting 
his fretfiilness, looked up and said with more show of 
interest — 

" What of her ? Hast thou seen her again ? " 

The tone softened Varro, who was in an unusually 
susceptible mood. 

" Yes," he said, " Macro, I have seen and talked with 
her — I have held her in my arms ; and as I enfolded her 
soft young form, innocent and sweet as a flower, I felt 
the true fires that have ever smouldered within me, and 
remained untouched through all those debauched months 
in Rome, burst suddenly into flame — a flame sacred and 
perpetual as that upon the altars of Vesta. AU that 
is inflammable within me awoke to virgin fire, for 
never before, by the seven daughters of Atlas, have 
I known the sweet burning of a pure and spontaneous 
passion." 

This outburst did him good ; it seemed to prove the 
realness of his love to thus confide it, and gave him a sense 
of proprietorship over her. 

Macro looked up, then back at his plate, and gnmted 
again. 

"And thou hast taken possession of her on the 
impulse, brought down on thy head the rage of some 
miserable goat-herd father or lover, and, of course, wish 
that I put him out of the way ? " 

" No, listen ; and I shall tell thee all." Now warmed 
to his subject, and, since the secret was out, much less 
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critical of his friend's manner, Varro told all that had 
occurred between him and Grazia, and his talk w^ith 
Messella. 

What he expected Macro to do he did not know ; but 
his dread that Grazia's beauty might attract the attention 
of some one, with power to take her in spite of all oppo- 
sition, made him frantic and anxious for the officer's advice. 

When he had related all, Macro merely said : " There 
is but one thing to do. If thou art justified in fearing 
this Messella's threat, it behoves thee to swoop dovirn 
upon her, seize her, and ship her by night to some distant 
part of Campania ; thou couldst then quietly take 
possession of the girl, for if, as thou dost show, she loves 
thee truly, she will not make much ado, I warrant, when 
once she sees thou art determined, and she has no one 
but thee to look to." 

Varro's heart leapt ; the blood receded from his face. 
" Dost thou verily believe this could be done ? " he asked, 
leaning forward. 

" Ay, if we can preserve secrecy," returned Macro. 
" Of course, thou canst not take possession of her here 
on this island, where all is known, without some lawful 
claim ; but if thou canst, with thy fair person and per- 
suasive tongue, coax her to enter thy house of her own 
free will, who can know, or who give himself the trouble 
to investigate ? " 

Varro sat reflecting a moment, then said quietly : " I 
think I might be able to win her to this, if once the old 
woman were removed. Already Grazia has come near 
yielding to me, and I feel sure that now our hearts are 
fired to one another, she will not long resist me. But to 
attempt it in the teeth of that old hyena were futile ; she 
would acclaim the wrong done her from every peak of 
the island." 
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jg "I shall undertake to rid thee of her," said Macro ; 

u ^^she shall be carried to a distance from which she never 

shall return/* 
jj "But how avoid the coastguards ? " 

ji " I have my special permits which, save at times when 

^ Caesar commands stricter precautions, enable me to send 
whom I will from the island ; it is only the privilege of 
landing here that lies exclusively in the hands of Csesar 
and his minister." 

The young tribune seized his hand. " Macro, if thou 
wilt rid me of this woman, thou wilt do me a great 
service,** he said with feeling ; " for I now live in hourly 
dread lest she resort to some stupid and irrevocable act to 
protect Grazia. When I think of this, I swear to thee 
my blood chilk more than ever it did under the sting of 
cold steel in battle ; for, as the gods hear me, Macro, I 
know that since that hour I held Grazia in my arms 
there can be no peace or rest for me without her ; if I 
must give her up, life will be intolerable." 

Macro, having satisfied his appetite, stretched back 
and yawned, looking critically at his vis-h-vis, 

^* Oh, oh I what a thing is this Eros-woven spell, 
that a descendant of the learned and even-headed Varro 
grovi^ white at the thought of a child of slavery ! '* 

^* Sometimes I doubt that she is a child of slavery," 
said Varro, thoughtfully. "There is some mystery about 
her, and Messella hinted of one in power who would 
protect her.** 

'* Bah I A hoax. Believe nothing she tells thee. It 
IS their way to hedge themselves around with mysterious 
innuendoes and groimdless allusions.** 

^*Ah, but there is about Grazia something out of 
the ordinary. She holds herself with the dignity of a 
goddess ; and all her thoughts, her natural instincts, are 
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those bred of aristocratic antecedents. Macro, thou 
canst laugh and doubt me if thou wilt, but I swear to 
thee that no daughter of the haughty Agrippina could 
act with more refinement of feeling on all occasions than 
does she — ^nay, nor exhibit one^half her purity of mind 
and heart. Gods ! she is like some faultless Grecian 
vase, that, fallen by chance from Olympus, has lain hidden 
for a time in the vile clay of this island.'' 

^^ Defame not the shell wherein thou hast found thy 
pearl, boy ! The island is good enough, and it is by far 
sweeter than the stinking streets of Rome.'' 

^^Ay; but for how long? Already the stain of 
Caesar's foul debauches spreads a shadow over it." 

^^ Caesar's ? Poor Caesar I " murmured Macro, his 
face grown grave. ^* There is no man in the Empire for 
whom I have more compassion." 

^^ Pah I Because he creeps away from Rome to sink 
himself in licentiousness — is it for this thou dost pity 
him ? " 

The officer of the guard leaned forward, and, stretch- 
ing one hand across the table toward his friend, spoke in 
lowered tones. 

^^ Thou art merely repeating what the Julian party, 
headed by the serpent-tongued Agrippina and her sons, 
has set afloat to vilify him. It is to their advantage, and 
that of another nearer to him, that the people's opinion of 
their Emperor should be undermined by scandalous mis- 
representations." 

^^ Oh, thou art mistaken 1 Have I not seen with my 
own eyes, and heard with my cwn ears i Hadst thou 
visited last night the grotto there beneath the Villa Jpvis, 
thou wouldst have beheld thy noble Caesar's ulcerous face 
gloating over sights that would have turned even thy 
warrior stomach. I was there perforce, being among 
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those commanded to attend ; but I tell thee I dared not 
think of Grazia while I breathed that air/' 

Macro's hand closed upon the other's wrist. ^^ Harken 
to me," he said, ^^ and mark well what I say, for at some 
future time it may recur to thee. There is one who 
holds Tiberius in his hand, as a woman holds a sick baby. 
To win him to obedience, and weaken his standing in the 
Empire, he gluts him with injurious debauchery ; he per- 
suades him to forget the loss of his beloved wife Vipsania ; 
the perfidy of Julia ; the death of his son ; the painful 
revelation made by those harsh letters of Augustus, whom 
he loved, which his mother maliciously read to him in a 
fit of temper ; the unyielding animosity and venom of his 
stepson's widow, Agrippina, and the endless calumny and 
abuses of her party — all these Sejanus persuades him to 
forget in excesses. Now, an old man with nothing to 
look back upon but sorrow and the distrust and hatred of 
the people he sought to serve ; nothing to look forward 
to but a few more years to be passed in terror of assassina- 
tion, Caesar permits himself to be diverted by the foul 
devices of this son of Saturn, whose ultimate aims I 
cannot yet fathom ; but, by the eye of Steropes I it 
is not merely to remain minister and confidant of a 
broken old prince, who is already robbed of his people's 
love." 

"Perhaps thou art right," said Varro, restlessly, 
having waited impatiently to break in upon this long 
speech. ^^ But let me tell thee, what I fear most at this 
moment is that this same Sejanus may happen one day 
upon Grazia, and covtt her for himself, or doom her to 
one of those foul ^ Venus places ' where he concocts his 
accursed revek. Oh, Furies ! the thought drives me 
madl" 

He sprang up, and paced excitedly across the room. 
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" Canst thou not manage to seize Messella to-night ? " 
he asked presently, pausing near his friend. 

** No," returned Macro, recovering from his surprise 
at the outburst. " To-night I must perforce dine with 
Caesar, as thou must also ; there is a messenger even now 
at thy house commanding thee." 

" To-morrow, then ; shall it be to-morrow ? " 

" Thou art mad ! In thy frenzy for this girl thou 
dost ignore thy duty to Caesar ! Hast thou so easily 
forgotten that to-morrow night is that appointed for the 
great fiu to celebrate the birthday of Livilla, widow of 
Caesar's son ? " 

Varro beat the air passionately with his clenched 
hand. 

" To the depths of Hades with them all I " he cried. 
" Two days ! What might not befall her in two days ? 
Macro, we must manage it to-morrow night." 

^^ Impossible. I shall have no men to-morrow night. 
Thy best plan is to quiet this Messella, and adjure her to 
keep the girl concealed. Thou canst give her sufficient 
reason by pointing out the perils that threaten her charge 
should she be seen by Sejanus or any of his creatures/* 

<^ Oh, I have done all that. But I tell thee, I have 
within me a forewarning of calamity, a dread of some 
evil befalling Grazia, and I am impatient to act." 

" Aye, but impatience never won a battle, my friend ! 
Keep thy forces under control ; plan cool-headedly and 
thou shalt come out winner. There is no immediate 
danger \ for like as not no one has seen her yet. See that 
she is well concealed, and in three days Messella will be 
removed." 

" Thou dost swear this ? " 

" No, I swear nothing ; for, should I swear it, the 
evil Adrastaia may pervert all to defy me. Rather, I 
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shall leave it in thy hands to see that thy bird is guarded 
with care during these two days," 

** By the Lares of my household^ this I shall do ! " 
said Varro ; " and I shall trust to thee not to fail me.*' 

** Thou needst not fear," returned the officer, rising 
to accompany him to the door ; " thou art my friend, 
and my friend commands me always next to Caesar." 

Varro laid his hand on the door. " Thank thee, 
Macro," he said with feeling. " And now fare thee well 
until to-night. I shall at once seek the youth Philo, for 
I can depend on him to protect her ; and the night after 
to-morrow I shall look for the fulfilment of thy promise." 

** May Jupiter prosper thee, and keep thy reason from 
dissolving into love sap, as did the mind of Antony for 
his Egyptian queen," said Macro genially, as they passed 
once more through the fragrant peristyle, where already 
shadows lay heavy and slantwise in the decline of day, 
and the white morning glories, twined about Pompeian- 
red pillars, had closed their transparent loveliness for the 
night. ^^ Keep thy head," he added in parting, slapping 
Varro on the shoulder. ^^ A man ruled by his passion is 
like a serpent biting his own tail — bound to destroy 
himself." 

On his way up a narrow path to the Via Augustus, 
Varro met two litters ; in the foremost sat the man he 
instinctively hated, the subtle prime minister, ^lius 
Sejanus ; and in the other, the minister's friend, Satrius 
Secundus. 

They saluted formally and passed on ; the litters 
towards Villa Jimo, and Varro to the modest little abode 
amongst the vines, where old Calligus dwelt in seclusion, 
poring over ancient manuscripts. 



CHAPTER VI 

"I FEEL that Lucius Varro is at heart my enemy,** 
remarked Sejanus, in a voice of calm and beautiful 
resonance, when he and his companion had reached the 
via above. ** Yet I have given him no reason," 

** Thou art powerful," returned Secundus, " AH little 
men despise the powerful." 

The minister, turning his &ce aside, smiled grimly ; 
then, after a moment, he said — 

** Why is he here ? There is no need of him on the 
island. I must find him a mission to some distant point, 
where he may count his days, and learn to forget Sejanus." 

There was in this a tone, that seemed to fret 
Secundus. 

^* Can so young a tribune be a menace to Csesar's 
minister i " he asked, with the slightest accent of derision. 

** *Tis the grains of sand, my friend, that make the 
sea*s substantial shores," returned Sejanus, coolly, " and 
'tis these Mittle men* who make up the ever-growing 
army conspiring against Tiberius and me. All who are 
not with me, in heart as well as action, must go ! " 

Secundus compressed his lips, and looked into the deep 
valley of gigantic crags, above which they were passing. 

At the gate of the palace Sejanus left him, having 
intimated his wish to have a word with the widow 
Livilla, before proceeding to his own villa, for at this 
hour he was not likely to be noticed entering her abode. 

70 
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Secundus accepted his dismissal in silence, and went 
on to await him at the great man's villa. But, sub- 
missive as he appeared, the heart of Secundus was burn- 
ing within him. The friendship he had once accorded 
Sejanus, not more for his own ambitions than because 
of the man's great charm, had already been soured by 
glimpses of the selfish aspirations that instigated every 
action of the minister's life. His eyes had been opened 
to the man's appallingly daring designs, and to the fact 
that he was building his way upon living hearts, and the 
love of those he had taught to trust him, to giddy heights, 
from which he might soon look down upon them all with 
tyrannous repudiation. 

This revelation had come to Secundus, as it had to 
others, when it was too late, either to save themselves or 
to betray him. So deeply had Sejanus won his way 
into the favour of Tiberius, that none dared to raise a 
cry against him. He had already attained an import- 
ance in the Empire equal to Caesar himself, and being 
commander of the pretorians, and the channel through 
which everything must pass to reach the Emperor, he 
had power to discover and crush all who might attempt 
to denounce him. 

To these ominous conditions Secundus and others 
were beginning to turn their attention ; and it was not 
alone this man's heart that burned to be freed from the 
yoke it had assumed so unwarily, but several there 
were, even on the island, who desired, as strongly as he, to 
see the minister's downfall ; Macro and Lucius Varro 
among them. And although as yet there was no open 
plotting against him, all were lying in wait for an oppor- 
tunity to trip him, or to discover some vulnerable spot in 
his cunningly wrought armour. 

The villa, where now dwelt Caesar's widowed 
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daughter-in-law, had been built by the former Emperor, 
to be the abode of his wife Livia, mother of Tiberius, on 
occasions of her visiting the island after his death. In 
its modest, but exquisite proportions and finish, it was a 
gem of architectural and decorative taste. The vaulted 
roof, supported by Bankings of graceful columns, stood at 
a symmetrical height above two wider porticoes, each 
faced with Corinthian columns of pure Carrara marble, 
graduating in size from the ground upward, and present- 
ing a lovely symmetry of conception most pleasing to 
the eye, 

Sejanus said nothing to the slaves at the gate, who 
saluted him in abject humility ; with a haughty air 
of preoccupation, he descended the short flight of steps 
leading to a narrow hallway or ante-chamber. This 
apartment was delightfully decorated with light, rural 
frescoing, planned to give the effect of a lane running 
through a fresh expanse of country. On the foreground 
was shown a low briar fence, behind which spread an 
admirably executed scene of forest and meadow, embel- 
lished with graceful olive trees, and pomegranates laden 
with shining fruit, among which birds were flying, or 
perched on boughs singing. To the left a gorgeous array 
of bloom helped to give colour — white and yellow climb- 
ing roses, scarlet anemones, flowering cacti and arbutus — 
all arranged with a picturesque truthfulness that proved 
the artist a careful student of nature. 

From here the minister crossed a small peristyle, sweet 
with real flowers and climbing vines, against which were 
relieved delicate bits of marble statuary, beautiful fountain 
basins, and pillars ornamented with fine traceries in 
has relief and capped by double-headed terms of Janus 
and Ariadne. A columned cloister, the walls rich with 
wonderful frescoes, surrounded the peristyle and led to 
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the Atrium through wide-open doorways curtained o£F 
with light silks ofjOriental red. 

Near one of these doorways stood a low marble seat 
and a footstool, that had been drawn here into the 
shadow. On the seat lay a tablet upon which a few 
words had been written, and on the ground, near by, 
lay the styliis, as though dropped in haste. There was 
a silken scarf lying across the seat that he recognized as 
belonging to Livilla. 

With noiseless step, panther-like in its swift grace, he 
approached nimbly and took up the tablet. 

One glance sufficed to see that it was addressed to 
him, and the words, ^^^lius, thou art, then, not what 
thou hast so often professed thyself " 

He studied it a moment, and his upper lip stirred with 
a smile of derision ; but, hearing the swish of a woman's 
peplus, he turned slowly, and with deliberately troubled 
brow, to meet the widow's dark eyes fixed upon him in 
angry interrogation. 

" Why didst thou not finish this, Ocelle mi ? " he 
asked tenderly, before she had time to speak. ^^ It would 
have come as balm to my heart during this long interval 
of separation." 

^ Had I finished it, 'twould not have served as balm, 
^lius Sejanus ! " she returned with ill-suppressed ire. 
^ If thou canst live without the sight of me for two days, 
failing even to keep thy appointment with me in Caesar's 
gardens, know that I too can change, that I too can scorn 
the ugly bond that binds us ! Thy promises I Thy pro 
Cessions I What are they ? Hast thou not said the same 
to her — the child of a base money-lender ? Hecate ! 
'tis too much that I, the wife of Caesar's son, should be 
put aside for such a one ! " 

Sejanus, with brows lowered over his handsome eyes. 
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looked at her coldly, not displeased that her jealousy 
should be roused, and knowing well the pliant and adoring 
nature, lying beneath this momentary outburst, was too 
firmly in his control for him to fear it in any way, save 
what she might betray in reckless speech. 

^ Thou dost now appear a veritable Agrippina,'' he 
said severely. ^^This is indeed a pleasing welcome to 
return to, after forty-six hours of troublesome and anxious 
afiairs of State 1 '' 

*^ I saw thee with her I I saw thee with my own 
eyes ! " 

Sejanus took a step nearer. ** With whom didst thou 
see me ? " he asked. ^ Explain thyself, and more calmly, 
or, by the gods I I shall never more cross thy thres- 
hold ! '' 

The widow's hcc was livid, her lips quivered. ^* Ah, 
leave me then !" she cried passionately. ^' Go ! in spite of 
aU thy power, I can tell Caesar what will cast thee in an 
hour from the pinnacle of his favour ; what will make all 
Rome gasp in horror, and turn the people on thee more 
murdermisly than fell the Cassii on mighty Julius I " 

Sejanus bent over her ; his eyes were narrowed, and 
gleamed cruelly. 

" And thou ? " he said. " Will the knife that slays 
me not penetrate to thee, mad woman ? " 

** Death ! '' ejaculated Livilla, flinging back her light 
mantle with impatient gesture. ^^ Dost thou think I fear to 
die ? Once all we trust proves false, what need to live i 
No, ^lius, the wife of Drusus fears not to meet the 
reward of her crime, since he for whom she sinned — ^with 
whom and for whom she plotted the death of her husband 
— has proved a base ingrate, willing to degrade her in the 
sight of all; to — to—" 

She broke o£F in confusion beneath the steady and 
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severe gaze of those eyes that had so long and so entirely 
dominated hen 

**This is strange behaviour," murmured the minister, 
in low, smooth tones, that no woman had ever yet been 
able to resist, save the wilful and unreasoning Agrippina. 
^^ I cannot understand it, coming from thee whom I have 
ever deemed above the common frailties of women ! " 

^^ Oh, I know 1 Well, I am n^/ / I am a woman, 
with all her frailties, all her trust, and all her love^ 
which once soured, becomes rage more deadly than a 
python's I " 

Sejanus regarded her severely. "Thou art beside 
thyself," he said. "I shall leave thee until thou art 
calmer ; for thus thou dost destroy my fair idea of thee. 
Farewell." 

As he turned, Livilla made a gesture to stay him. " I 
am calmer," she whispered. 

The minister paused, bending to look into her face. 
** Thou dost not appear so," he said more gently. " Thine 
eyes blaze like the swift flashes of Jove's anger. Were it 
not that I dread to know that in thy heart such resent- 
ment can exist against me, I might enjoy the splendour of 
thy fury ; but from thee, Livilla ! " 

" Oh, thou canst reproach me ! " she returned, ** but I 
am not one to be taken up and thrown o£F at thy will, 
iBlius. This I will not bear, no, not even from thee ! " 

"What words ! " murmured Sejanus. "Do not for- 
get, Livilla, that some words are indelible." 

"I have said naught but what is truth. Thou hast 
made my heart bleed. 'Tis folly, I know; but in this 
no woman is controlled by reason." 

^*It is a shock to find thee so readily acknowledging 
the weaknesses of commonplace women, my Livilla. 
Sejanus, who has chosen thee of all the Empire, must 
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perish if thou dost show thyself, even in this point, weak 
or unreasonable." 

^* Oh, thou wouldst have me an Amazon in endurance, 
but a mild and loving maid in my sympathies with thee ; 
a philosopher and stoic where thy misdeeds are reckoned ; 
a feeling and responsive woman when thy passion does 
demand it. Bah ! 'tis a pity the gods do not make elastic 
women to be moulded and measured to each man's every 
mood!" 

Her companion smiled. ^^ How splendid thou art ! '* 
he said, in an alluring tone of inward meditation. 
^^ Upon thy brow is marked such fair rage as must have 
played on Ariadne's when her Theseus deserted her. 
Thy Theseus is here, Livilla, and in my sight, even though 
thou wouldst disguise it with anger, thy beauty doth 
eclipse thy frowns, and tempts me to forgive thee. Come, 
I want to feel thee in my arms ; come, future partner of 
my life." 

He touched her, and she yielded to his embrace ; 
hiding her face, from which the jealous fury had quickly 
vanished, upon his broad chest. 

"I have news to tell thee, Livilla," he whispered, 
bringing his lips close to her ear. ^ Caesar has sJmost 
consented to give thee to me." 

As Livilla made no reply, he tried to raise her face 
that he might look into it. 

^^ Hast thou naught to say ? " he asked, with the 
gentle authority that, from one they love, so enslaves the 
hearts of women. ^^ I had thought this would be glad 
tidings to thee, but it seems I was mistaken." 

He attempted to put her from him in grave dis- 
pleasure, but Livilla clung to him. 

" Were it not for that Arta, I could be happy," she 
murmured tearfully. ^^ But, <£lius, there is no joy in 
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anything since I saw her there with thee in the 
gardens." 

" Arta ! " he laughed with cleverly feigned amuse- 
ment and scorn. ^^ I had my reasons for speaking to her. 
Dost thou not know that her father is one of the richest 
men in the Empire i I am in his debt ; to keep him 
quiet 'tis necessary to flatter the girl with a word now 
and then. These are secrets, my beautiful one, I would 
confide to none but thee ; and I do adjure thee have a 
care never to refer to this or other things I tell thee, even 
before thy slaves." 

Livilla looked at him critically. ^^Thou dost swear 
that this is all ? " she demanded. 

Sejanus was perplexed. ^^What is in thy mind, 
foolish woman ? " he asked, with a touch of impatience. 
^^ Dost think that I, ^lius Sejanus, would attempt any 
romancing with the child of Crispus Artus ? Livilla, 
thou then dost neither know me, nor dost thou appreciate 
the altitude of my ambitions. Yet have I confided to 
thee what I would entrust to none other, for in the hour 
of success it is with thee I shall divide my triumphs." 

Livilla's white arms stole about his neck. ^^ Forgive 
me," she murmured. ^^ I was devoured by that flame the 
daughter of Inachus aroused in the divine Juno; my heart 
was on fire ; and I could neither understand nor reason." 

The clever, ivory-hued fiice bending over her, was 
briefly lighted by an expression of crafty amusement. 

"Jealousy," he murmured, half in soliloquy, "potent 
flame ! How many lives hast thou undone ! Verily 'tis 
the vestal fire of a woman's heart, ever smouldering, and 
ever ready for a sacrifice 1 Livilla, thou shalt one day 
arouse this flame in the bosom of every woman in Rome. 
Each day the goal for which I strive comes nearer ; one 
by one every obstacle is being swept away. The gods 
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are with thy ^liu% my beloved ; since that accident in 
the cave at Spelunca, Caesar yields more readily than ever 
to my counsel. In Rome my statue is set up by Caesar's ; 
a gold one, representing us together has been cast ; 
men even swear by the lucky star of Sejanus. And I 
shall tell thee more/' he added, in a lower tone, as he led 
her to a bench. ^^ There is coming a crisis to the Julian 
party. Since the discovery of Titius Sabinus' plot to slay 
Caesar and raise Agrippina's son, Nero, to the throne, I 
have kept the old man's mind awake to the fact that they 
who had been the principal promoters in this — Agrippina 
and her sons — have as yet gone unpunished and free to 
brew others. I have opened his eyes, though not yet 
sufficiently perhaps, to see that his forbearance will 
but encourage their audacity; and he and I both 
absent from Rome, they are at liberty to provoke an 
uprising that may place Nero in the seat of power. 
Nero^ as thou dost know, must, by the will of Tiberius, 
succeed him $ Nero, therefore, is an obstacle I must be 
rid of. 

^* Agrippina is here, and I know well what for. She 
desires again to implore Caesar's permission to marry the 
pompous Asinius Gallus, who she thinks can help her 
gain her ends. But she shall fail again, by Pluto ! Caesar 
shall not be allowed to forget that his beloved wife 
Vipsania was once possessed by this man Gallus, who was 
ever inimical to him. I can already see the end of 
Agrippina, who is rushing, like a frantic horse, headlong 
to her destruction. But her sons, Nero and Drusus, and 
this Asinius Gallus must be swept away ; — ^and they shall 
be!" 

He was leaning forward with elbows on knees, seem- 
ing to study the ias nlief on a marble pedestal near him. 
Between his hands he held one of Livilla's, who was 
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leaning contentedly against his shoulder and listening 
with absorbed attention. 

^^Now that thy husband and Caesar's domineering 
mother, Livia, are dead, whom have I to fear?" he 
muttered presently. ^This hare-brained woman who 
thinks she can seize the empire by ranting and exploding 
under Caesar's very nose ? Ha 1 " he laughed softly. 

^ Thou art more an emperor than Caesar/' whispered 
Livilla, fetuously. ^^ Even now the world looks to thee as 
to a king." 

Sejanus for an instant lost his studied calm ; he 
started up, and paced restlessly about the peristyle. 

** They want a man/' he said under his breath. ^^The 
people are weary of a vacillating dotard who is never sure 
of what he wants, who beats about the bush and holds 
a frowning mask between him and his people. They 
want one who is not afraid to act, and act quickly, for 
the good of the Empire ; a man of vigour and character. 
And, by the sacred Palladium ! before long such a one 
shall be at their head ! " 

Livilla watched him with adoring admiration. 
*^ Could we but invoke the powers of Hercules," she 
said, ^^ and crush all who impede thy way, at once and 
cflGsctually ! " 

The minister halted before her with folded arms, his 
head hanging forward, his eyes looking into space from 
under lowered brows. 

" This morning I sacrificed secretly," he said, " but 
there were in the entrails no fevourable signs. • • . Yet 
there came into my room, at daybreak, a small yellow 
bird ; and when it had departed I found near the head 
of my bed a laurel twig, curved as though to form a 
wreath." 

^ Ah, a sign from the gods I " exclaimed Livilla, 
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seizing his broad bordered toga. ^^ Thou shalt realize 
thy ambitions, my j£lius ! " 

The sun was setting when he left her, a half hour 
later, and he flattered himself that none had noticed his 
visit, for at this hour all were enjoying their own or the 
public gardens. He deemed it unwise to let his attentions 
to Caesar's daughter-in-law be too publicly known, until 
something were positively settled concerning their 
relations. He was perfectly confident of Livilla ; con- 
fident not only by reason of her love, but because of the 
criminal secrets on which their relations were founded ; 
and he was now almost sure that one day not hx o£F, he 
would be made a member of the Imperial family by 
marriage with her. 

In the audacious immensity of his ambitions this 
prospect meant much ; it was the corner-stone on which 
he was to build the mighty castle so long developing in 
his mind, the monument that was to raise him above all 
other Romans — to make him ruler of the world ! 

Absorbed in his intoxicating thoughts, he was borne 
rapidly toward the main road, for, being himself a man 
of irrepressible energy, he could not tolerate sloth in his 
litter-bearers, however hot the day. 

Scarcely had he reached the broader thoroughfare 
when he beheld the litter of Agrippina approaching, and 
fearing she might guess where he had been, he ordered 
his slaves to turn into a narrow sideway. But that keen 
eye seldom allowed anything to pass it unseen ; he heard 
his name uttered in a sharp imperious voice, as this wife 
of the dead Germanicus and mother of Tiberius' successor, 
leaned out and beckoned to him. 

The head that protruded through the silken curtains 
was that of a woman of about forty ; a beautifully formed 
head, with soft wavy hair arranged neatly in a long knot 
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extending low on the neck. The fece boasted a certain 
imperious beauty, which, though it commanded admira- 
tion, could not awake sympathy or invite either con- 
fidence or love. At this moment the eager eyes, the 
fine aquiline nose and petulant mouth, wore an expres- 
sion of vehement inward rage, that had of late become 
habitual to them, like the glow of smouldering fire 
ready to break out on the slightest provocation, real or 
imaginary. 

As Sejanus approached, she seized his wrist and 
demanded, with suppressed fury, why he had sought to 
avoid her. 

** I saw thee ! ** she insisted, when he denied having 
done so; ^^and as the gods hear me, thou hast no just 
reason to shun me as thou hast since my coming to 
Caprese/' Then leaning nearer, she repeated, in a 
significant and explosive whisper, the Greek line, ** Thou 
art not the cause of my sorrow — but Agamemnon ? *' 
Adding, with a flashing glance towards the Villa Jovis, 
** It is with him that I must settle my accounts ! " 

*^ If thou art not in haste, come for a moment into 
my garden," said Sejanus softly, with an astute calm he 
adopted or threw off at will. ^^ There is a small gate but 
a little way up ; no one will see us.'' 

As he spoke he held out his hand, and she, placing 
hers in it, descended from the litter with an awkwardness 
which, although she was rather heavily built, was owing 
more to her impetuous haste than to weight. 

Sejanus bade her slaves await her further do^yn, and 
ordered his own to return to his villa, adding in an 
undertone to one of them — 

^ Go thou again to seek the maid I told thee of. 
Take with thee six others, and see that thou dost find 
her this time, or thou shalt receive twenty lashes. She 

G 
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must dwell in the village below there, so go thou to 
every house and search carefully/' 

*^ What didst thou say to him i ** demanded Agrip- 
pina, leaning forward suspiciously to catch the words. 

**'Twas but a private order concerning my house- 
hold," replied the minister, turning to lead the way to a 
gate in the wall that hemmed in his own gardens. 
But Agrippina seized his arm. 

^^ I heard thee speak my name ! *' she cried excitedly. 
** Thou wouldst hold me here, whilst thy slaves examine 
my villa for convicting evidence with which to betray 
me to Caesar ! '' 

Sejanus looked reproachful. ^^Is this all the trust 
thou hast in my friendship ? " he asked. ^ If thou must 
know, I ordered my slave to take six others and look 
through the village yonder for a nymph-like maiden — a 
peasant girl — I beheld the day we landed here, and who 
I think might amuse Caesar." 

But Agrippina would not be convinced until he re- 
called the slave to repeat the order he had received ; 
whereupon she offered no apology, saying only — 

<^Oh, well, in these days I cannot trust the gods 
themselves, for I am surroimded with spies and assassins ! " 

In the gardens where the air was shadowed and 
fragrant, and in every way conducive to calmness and 
gentler moods, she turned upon him savagely, and said 
with suppressed vehemence — 

^* To-night we dine at Villa Jovis. I must talk 
privately with Caesar, and I want thee to arrange this for 
me, Sejanus ; thou hast always professed to be my friend, 
prove it to-night ! Usually, Tiberius avoids me, as 
though he fears I hide a poisoned knife beneath my peplus." 

^^ I will do this, Agrippina," replied Sejanus, in the 
modest tone he always adopted toward her, <Mf my 
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influence with him be strong enough. But let me warn 
thee, noble descendant of Augustus, that in thee, wife of 
the too popular Germanicus, whose death has left a 
cankering wound in the people's side, Tiberius must 
always recognize a menace to his might, a living re- 
minder that he holds the reins of empire through ille- 
gitimate precedence, and that in thee and in thy sons 
runs the only blood the gods planned should dominate 
Rome — ^the sacred ichor of the Julian race." 

Agrippina beat the air with a clenched hand. ^^Ay ! 
and this base Claudian, this son of the wily Livia, would 
stamp out that blood to the last drop I " she cried. 

Sejanus looked about him, and made a warning sound 
through his even white teeth. 

^^ Be careful," he said ; ^^on this island all is heard, 
all known." 

^^ Thou hast said that thou dost love me," observed 
Agrippina, with sudden softening of tone, ^^yet thou 
hast withdrawn thyself from my sons." 

*^If I am to assist thee I must be circumspect. 
Suspicion is brewing on every side. With Csesar's entire 
confidence, can I not be of more assistance to thy party 
than if I placed him on his guard against me ? • • • If 
thou wert always at my side, Agrippina, thine indomit- 
able will, thy courage, inherited ftom the divine Julians, 
would empower me to overleap all obstacles; but by 
myself I must feel my way, as well for thy sake as my 



own." 



His voice was low, alluring, and marked by a subtle 
accent of tender homage that flattered the woman's 
extreme vanity — ^the one great weakness of her nature, a 
weakness upon which he played deliberately, knowing 
that only thus could he continue to blind her to the abyss 
toward which she was so recklessly rushing. 
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" Thou art right,** she said, with more complacency. 
^ And thou must know that Julia's daughter will not 
forget thy service, Sejanus." 

^* I want no greater reward than thy iavour, goddess. 
Upon thy pleasure my every thought hangs ; and only 
now, with thy coming, has this island exile become en- 
durable — aye, grateful to me." 

The tender, melodious voice ; the surroundings, 
hushed in the mystic loveliness of May twilight, he saw 
were beginning to have their effect upon his hearer. Her 
strained pose relaxed ; the clenched hands unfolded and 
fingered a flowering bush near by ; and when, after a 
brief interval, she again spoke, her voice was surprisingly 
softened. 

^^ And this maiden thou hast sent thy slaves in search 
of," she asked. ^^Is she also to help make thee more 
reconciled to thy exile ? " 

" This peasant girl ! " ejaculated her companion, 
scornfully. ^^ Do not mock me by introducing so base a 
subject in the same hour wherein I venture to pay my 
homage to thee, divine one. 'Tis not for myself I seek 
her, but to gratify Caesar's desire that every beautiful 
maiden on the island shall be brought to minister to his 



amusement." 



Agrippina struck the bush violently. "Ah," she 
cried, " and yet theie are those in Rome who deny that 
he has crept away here to sink himself in vicious pander- 
ing to his gross appetites ! I knew it ! Monster ! Oh, 
Sejanus, is there no way that Italy can be rid of this son 
of a murderess, this slayer of his own adopted son — my 
Germanicus ; — this base hypocrite, whose hands are 
already crimson with innocent blood ? " 

She spoke breathlessly; her bosom heaved, her &ce 
was contorted in a sudden paroxysm of rage. 
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^^ He is only waiting his chance to kill me. Thou 
dost know this, ^lius Sejanus, thou dost know it well ! 
Tell me, is it not so ? Is the wretch not now planning 
my death, as his mother planned the death of my mother 
and my brothers ! " 

** I know nothing," returned Sejanus, calmly ; "but for 
thy sake, if not for mine, be carefUl at his table to-night. 
"Twere better perhaps to take thy repast first in thine 
own house." 

^ Ha ! did I not know it i Foul cormorant of blood ! 
if he could he would drown all Rome in gore ! How 
true were those lines upon him circulated but now in 
Rome — 

'' ' Instead of wine he thinted for before, 

He wallows now in floods of human gore 1 ' '* 



Sejanus passed his fingers through his hair, with a 
secret satisfaction he found difficult to conceal. It 
was alwa)rs gratifying to get her into a tirade, for by 
this means he learned all he wished to know of her 
attitude toward Tiberius, and the Julian sentiment in 
Rome. He understood also that by thus stirring her on 
was the easiest and surest way of destroying her, as she 
was thus bound before long to incur the anger of Tiberius. 
Since her great vanity and indomitable pride of race had 
prevented her even considering the connection with him 
at which he had several times hinted, he was determined 
she should be put out of the way as quickly and surely as 
possible. He had long realized that together they might 
easily getfthe Empire in their hands, but he had been 
made to realize also that Agrippina could never forget 
that he was by birth only a Roman knight. In addition 
to this he had learned that she could never be reconciled 
to divide her vast aspirations with one of his prominence 
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and ability. She wished to possess the Empire alone, 
having her weak and submissive son Nero serve merely 
as a figure-head, the people being ever ready to wel- 
come a son of Germanicus. Sejanus therefore knew 
that either he must get her as his own, or crush her ; 
for the only alternative was that she would succeed 
and crush him, a calamity he meant to prevent at any 
risk. 

"These anonymous verses are not without their 
value," he said quietly. " They reach the people ; they 
open the eyes of those who will not see, — they have their 
value." 

"I have had them circulated," returned Agrippina, 
^^and I shall send others abroad, describing the foulness 
of his life here." 

" There is one, Corcus, keeper of the grotto beneath 
Caesar's villa, who can tell thee all of what goes on in 
those rocky retreats of vice," said Sejanus, as though 
incited by a desire to serve her. ^^ He will meet thee 
by chance to-night as thou dost return to thine 
own house ; and if thy fair ears can bear the tale, he 
shall relate to thee such licentious pastimes indulged 
within that grotto as only the mind of a satyr could 
conceive." 

" And these are for Caesar's pleasure ? " 

<<For whom else? An insatiable appetite devours 
him, demanding ever some new sensation." 

^^At his ripe age? Grods ! can anything so vile 
retain the human shape ? " 

<^ Wait until thou hast learned all, and thou shalt then 
more justly ask that question." 

Agrippina ground her teeth. " Yet Rome crawls like 
a worm under his sway I Is there, then, no Brutus, no 
Cassius to redeem our country, and bring back its old 
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freedom and dignity ? B7 the shade of my mother ! I 
should rather endure the horrors of revolution than 
this!" 

^* There is one man/' said Sejanus, in a low, significant 
voice, appreciating the opportunity offered to egg her on 
to ruin. ^* Thy son Nero bears a strong likeness in build, 
voice, and face to thy unfortunate Germanicus, whom all 
Rome loved. He has already won the favour of the 
people; the pontifical colleges insert his name in their 
prayers to the gods for the safety of Caesar. Thy party 
and the rabble are anxious to see him prosper ; and the 
eary-going nobility, satisfied now to drift on as they are, 
will rouse themselves if change is inevitable/' 

^^ But Caesar has already found fisiidt with the amount 
of honour paid Nero." 

*^ Caesar is here now ; he is occupied with pleasures. 
In his old age he looks to maike up for dull years in Rome 
under the scrutiny of society and the Senate. Now is the 
time for a bold move, before his animosity takes a turn to 
be avenged upon all the Julian house, and for ever depose 
them from the seat of power. I, who am familiar with 
the caprices of his aging mind, tell thee this, most 
beautiful Agrippina, because I wish to serve thee ; because 
although my homage is of little worth in thine eyes, yet 
do I dare to hold thee in my heart higher than all the 
gods." 

Agrippina allowed him to press her hand to his lips, 
and murmured, in a voice of extreme gentleness, for her — 

<* Mingle not sacrilege with thy love, ^lius, lest it 
bring misfortune upon us. And now the trees are grown 
dark with night ; I must leave thee, else we shall both be 
late at Caesar's table." 

Sejanus accompanied her to the gate, but allowed her 
to go alone to her litter, that they might not be seen 
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together on the road ; then he strolled thoughtfully back 
through a beautiful colonnade of stone pines to a point 
whence he might call slaves to bear him up the steep 
incline to his villa. A hundred schemes were working 
in his brain. He was in a fever of impatience to realize 
the ambition wherein every throb of his life was now 
centred. Nothing seemed too difficult to attempt, 
nothing too hazardous, that might carry him an inch 
nearer the desired goal. His keen observation and quick 
intelligence had enabled him to judge unerringly the 
characters of those whom he wished to serve him, and 
how best to keep them ignorant of the &ct that they did 
serve him. With women he had never had much 
difficulty, being able to adapt himself to them in a manner 
that had ever proved irresistible. At first for his own 
amusement, and later to further his ambitions, he had 
made a study of women and their weaknesses. He had 
learned that although vanity might form the foundation 
of every woman's nature, it was not in all cases the same 
sort of vanity. There was the woman of passion like 
Livilla, who yielded more easily to a caress than to 
lauding words ; the spoiled beauty, who drank in flattery 
as a fish drinks water, such as Arta; and the virulent 
egotist whose ruling desire is to be first in the world, 
to whom the adoration of one individual, be he ever 
so great, was valueless unless serving to reflect the 
idolatry of all. Such he knew was Agrippina, and he 
appreciated that his most potent bearing toward her 
was to act as the mouthpiece of an adoring world, to 
make her feel that, although others did not dare express 
their high estimation of her worth, he knew it and had 
the courage to reveal it to her. 

As he awaited his litter, he plucked a rose and held it 
to his lips, whereon a curious smile was playing. 
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'^They are as transparent and trivial as air/' he 
thought, ** but as in air the mighty spheres are poised, so 
empires have been made or undone by women. Tiberius 
owes his diadem to one ; I shall owe my supremacy to 
many." 



CHAPTER VII 

Lucius Varro did not find Philo at the philosopher's 
house, but a slave directed him to a path taken by 
the young freedman, that ran through vineyards to 
the town above. He had not proceeded far before 
realizing that it led toward the abode of Messella, and 
the memory of his promise to her made him hesitate. 
Yet why should he not see Grazia when he could ? he 
argued. 

That he was running a risk of exciting the woman 
to suspicious rancour, he was well aware, but could not 
resist the temptation to see Grazia again, and to learn 
how she would greet him after the avowal he had made, 
after their hour of love, that had been her awakening. 
The slave, finding him determined to mount the steep 
incline, offered to bring one of the philosopher's litters ; 
but Varro declined it, and, dismissing him, started forward 
briskly, indifferent to the heat and the roughness of the 
way. 

He had had no hope of mounting thither so soon 
again, having considered it wiser to keep himself out of 
Messella's sight; but now, having come by chance on 
the way, it seemed the gods were leading him, and he 
felt no qualm in resigning himself to their control. He 
became impatient to hear Grazia's soft, unusual voice — 
so shaded with feeling, so full of gentle surprises— 

90 
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to see the sweet, flower-like poise of her head, and to 
look into those wonderful eyes, pure as the dew in lilies, 
and warm with the sunny, fearless radiance of an untainted 
soul. 

A delicate fragrance of bloom j a balmy breeze, wafted 
over leagues of unbroken sea ; waving grasses, and tall 
poppy-heads bathed in ruddy splendour by the setting 
sun, all combined to charge his blood strongly with the 
intoxicating elixir of love. He was keyed to emotional 
susceptibility, — a recklessness to an]rthing he might do 
under its influence. 

Having proceeded three-quarters of the way, he met 
Philo coming down the pathway alone. 

When they came face to face Varro's heart spoke. 

«< Where is she ? '' 

Philo shook back the shock of fair hair, and glanced 
up whither he had come, his eyes troubled. 

** Yonder," he replied, ** near the angle of the old wall.** 

"Alone?** 

"Yes.** 

" And Messella ? ** 

"She is within, sufiering with pains in the back. 
They say Febris hovers over her ; but ** 

" Well ? What more ? There is something troubling 
thee, Philo ; let me hear it.** 

The youth bent forward and gently probed a black 
beetle with the toe of his sandal. 

" Wouldst thou go to Grazia ? ** he asked. 

"Yes; I would salute her. Thou canst await me 
here, and we shall descend together, for I have something 
of importance to say to thee.'* 

"But ** began Philo again, and the colour 

deepened in his sim-tanned cheeks. Then, examining 
the tall rocks above them, he added, "Forgive me, 
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Lucius, but perchance she will not see thee. There has 
come some change over Grazia ; what it is I know not, 
unless Morpheus has whispered in her ear at night 
some warning against the men of Rome. She will not 
speak of thee, and has forbid that I mention to her 
thy name." 

Taught by the unprincipled usages of Rome, Varro*s 
astonishment was quickly succeeded by an inflaming 
suspicion. He seized Philo by the shoulder. 

^^ Worm, dost thou love her i " he demanded, bringing 
his iace close to the boy's. 

But the innocent amazement in the blue eyes, 
the unstudied truth with which Philo replied, ^< Ay ; 
thou dost know that I do," caused him a pang of 
self-reproach. 

^^ Forgive me," he said, releasing him, ^^ I am mad." 
Then, after reflection, " Await me here, Philo ; I shall 
go to her." And, allowing the young freedman no 
chance to deter him, he sprang up the rocks. 

On reaching the level he beheld Grazia standing, as 
she had before, near the low wall. Now her arms were 
folded upon it, and her face lay buried in them. 

She looked up, as though called, straight at him, and 
he saw the shining trace of tears on her cheeks. 

As he approached, she gazed, bewildered, for two 
throbs of the heart, then turning, hurried into the 
shade. 

So fair had been the vision as she stood there, bathed 
in that soft diaphanous light of early evening, so transi- 
ently lovely, that he could scarcely believe it more 
substantial than his dreams. Yet the knowledge that 
she was escaping him, aroused a masculine desire to 
pursue. Like a young athlete, he vaulted the wall, and, 
bending his tall frame, darted between the vines, trying. 
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through their maze of leaves, to see what direction she 
had taken. 

As he thus hurried, he suddenly came upon her 
where the vines were separated by a pathway. She stood 
poised ready for immediate flight within a few feet of 
him, and in her wide-stretched eyes gleamed a mixture 
of fear and youthful buoyancy that suggested the possibility 
of a smile breaking upon her half-parted lips. 

Varro, seeing she still meant to escape him, was about 
to speak, when she turned sharply, and ran at full speed 
in the opposite direction. 

Messella's hovel was now within easy distance, and 
it meant hard work if he were to intercept the girl 
before she reached it. With the force of a young bull 
he rushed headlong, diagonally, aiming to arrive at a 
certain point before her. No obstacle did he heed ; vine- 
stafl[s, and even vines went down under him ; his tunic 
was torn, his legs scratched ; trifles that were unnoticed 
in his desire to head her o£F. 

Gaining upon her only by a few feet, she almost 
ran against him as he sprang into her path. 

Both were breathing hard. He, with a gasp of relief, 
drew himself to his full height, and holding his panting 
sides, stood facing her, large, powerful — god-like in his 
manly beauty. 

Grazia, all excitement, and forgetting her late tears, 
could not be insensible to the emotions aroused by the 
sight of him thus, so near to her, burning with love^ 
splendid in his youthful energy and daring. She stood 
shrinking, her breast heaving, her excited eyes raised to 
his in wild questioning ; delirious with uncomprehended 
delight because he was there with every sense awake to 
her, in pursuit of her, admiring her. 

Instinctively she realized this, and every fibre of her 
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love-infected nature responded to it. She longed to 
run to him, to have him enfold her in his great arms, to 
quiet her own quick breathing against his heaving chest, 
to feel wholly and irrevocably his. 

Instead, she stood quite still, remembering other 
things, and suffering because of them. 

"Well, thou young Daphne,'' he said, "wilt thou 
now turn thyself into a laurel tree to escape me i or wilt 
thou be kind and let me speak with thee ? " 

Grazia turned away, " No i thou shouldst not have 
come," she said gravely. 

** Why ? " asked Varro, who, fearing to frighten her 
by the slightest movement, remained where he stood, 
enjoying her lovely agitation. 

" Because I cannot tell thee why ; but thou 

must go. I cannot see thee any more." 

He could see now that her lip was quivering, and 
emboldened by it, approached her carefully. 

" Sweet Grazia, tell me what is troubling thee," he 
pleaded ; " who should know thy worries, if not I ? " 

" And why thou ? " she asked, without lifting her 
bowed head. 

" Because Dost thou not know why ? " 

He took her hand and tried to draw her to him. 
But she resisted, and gently but firmly begged him to 
release her. 

In that moment she evinced a certain noble dignity 
that endowed her childish loveliness with bewildering 
charm ; and as he looked upon her this quality seemed to 
dominate all others, to penetrate him with a poignant 
pain at once pleasurable and disquieting. As he retained 
her hand, its touch thrilled him with a desire to take her 
bodily in his arms. 

" I shall not release thee," he said firmly, " until thou 
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hast explained why thou art changed toward me ; then, 
if thou wilt, I shall go.** 

^ No, Lucius ; thou wouldst not understand, even if 
I tried to explain.** 

"Give me the chance, little flower,** he answered, 
unable to speak aloud for the longing in his heart. " I 
shall try to see all as thou dost.** 

She looked up quickly, and her eyes became veiled 
with feeling. 

" When thou art like this, I trust thee wholly,** she 
said. " I cannot believe Messella.'* 

" She has been telling thee things i ** 

" Yes, things that taught me I must never see thee 



more.** 



" What ? I have a right to know this. What has 
she told thee ? ** 

*' That thou Nay, I cannot say it ! ** again she 

pulled away, and turned from him f but Varro drew her 
dosen 

" Tell me,** he whispered. 

"She told me that thou ** She bowed her head 

upon his arm ; the next words came muffled, " that thou 
wouldst make a slave of me — that thou didst offer her a 
sum of money ! ** 

Her whole frame quivered, as she uttered the words ; 
words that made him realize for the first time the in- 
dignity he had offered her. He felt guilty of having 
proposed an affiront to her youth and trusting innocence, 
and the impression rendered him unable at once to defend 
himself. 

Grazia, misunderstanding his silence, started away so 
suddenly that she freed herself, and paused at a short 
distance, her head high, and not a trace of colour in her 
face. 
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" Thou dost not speak ! Then it is true ! " she cried 
in a pained voice. 

^' I offered her money to make up for thy loss," said 
Varro. ^^ I wished to taJce thee to my house, Grazia, not 
as a slave, but as my love ; the goddess of my hearth.'* 

She made an impatient gesture, expressing a little the 
shame and chagrin that had preyed upon her since last 
they met. 

**Ah, I know," she said, ^^Messella told me all. 
Thou wouldst not give me the name slave, — not now ; 

but Oh, my heart burns — it breaks I How dost thou 

dare to think of me thus ? Even though I am what I 
am, and thou a tribime of Rome, know that never shall 
I be this to thee, Lucius Varro ! No, may the immortal 
gods hear me ! Never ! Sooner would I die with 
Messella ! " 

Her youthful scorn was wonderful, and Varro, ab- 
sorbed in admiration, lost the argument he should have 
used to calm her. As he looked into her proud young 
face, it recalled that of a lovely head of Minerva, in the 
atrium of Caesar's palace. She was more beautiful than 
he had ever before seen her, and it distressed him to feel 
that she, to whose influence he had yielded, this child 
so far beneath him, was the first woman who had ever 
hesitated to surrender herself to him. 

^^I thought once that thou didst love me," he said 
reproachfully. " Now I see my mistake." 

Grazia's head drooped ; she fingered her coarse 
peplus with trembling hands. 

**I do not know thy world," she returned softly. 
^^ Love may mean something different to thee — I am 
sorry. We have suffered through our meeting, Lucius ; 
the gods did not choose well 5 or perhaps " 

As she paused, he, seeing in her &ce the suffering 
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she would not utter, followed up the slight advantage, 
speaking gently because he was not indifferent to her pain. 

"Dost thou, then, wish that we never meet again, 
Grazia ? " 

She stood, just as she was, her head bowed, her hands 
still playing with her garment. Then she looked beyond 
him, her eyes clear and determined. 

"Messella says that ye Romans bring evil to the 
island," she said ; " that only grief can come to me 
through knowing thee ; that the gods have laid our paths 
apart, and " 

" And what more ? " Varro was enjoying her sup- 
pressed agitation, so alluring in its youthfiilness that it 
made him forget her opposition of which he was not yet 
convinced. 

Grazia glanced at him, saw in his face the admiration 
so out of harmony with her own grief, and turned 
restlessly. 

" I hear Messella," she murmured, " I must go." 

" Tell me first what more she said to thee," said 
Varro, planting himself before her. 

" I must go." 

" Tell me all first." 

Seeing the determination in his face, she looked 
toward the house as though measuring the space between 
It and her ; then said abruptly — 

** There is nothing more, but— only — she said our 
lots must be apart, thine and mine ; that — only a woman 
of thine own rank could sit by thy hearth as wife, and 
anoint the door of thy house." 

This was said in nervous haste, for her lips quivered, 
and a full moisture rose swiftly to the olive-hued eyes. 
To Varro the words were like a thunderbolt, they 
shocked into being an idea that had never before occurred 

H 
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to him ; and in his astonishment he let her slip by and 
speed away, choked with the tears she would not have 
him see. 

For several minutes the young tribime stood, with 
arms folded, staring at the ground, while that one 
suggestion revolved in his brain. 

Some lizards crept out from their rocky retreats, 
thinking themselves alone once more with the still 
poppies and leaves. One came close to his foot ; then 
sped like a flash of green light b^ick to its hole. This 
aroused him ; he drew a deep breath and looked toward 
the little stucco house wherein Grazia had disappeared. 
Then slowly he returned to the narrow pathway leading 
below. 

*^ Wife ! '' he said half aloud. ^' Has she aspired to 
this? Gods I" 

He came to a cluster of white morning glories, still 
spread to their full beauty in a splash of late sunshine. 
He paused and looked into them as Philo might have 
looked. 

^^Her soul is like this flower," he thought, <^and 
whether she be born of slaves or emperors, Venus surely 
smiled upon her coming ; there could be no more perfect 
ornament to any man's hearth ! " 

Yet the argiunent of his own proud lineage, his stand- 
ing in the Empire, the knowledge of his power to possess 
her in spite of the old woman — in spite even of herself — 
quickly dispelled this notion, and made him smile at his 
reckless enthusiasm. 

He moved on more swiftly, and with a lighter heart. 

The girl loved him ; he had seen the film of love 
veiling her eyes ; he had felt the fever of it as he held her. 
In two days she would be reconciled and happy in his fair 
villa, among the palms and waving cypress trees, and those 
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gems of artistic beauty he and his forefathers haoV^Quli 
Ailly collected) many of which he had had transports 
the island from his place in Rome. She would reign as 
queen over all his possessions ; she would be the light of 
his life, and his love would never fail her I 

When once she should find herself alone with him, 
away from the control of Messella's narrow mind, soothed 
and delighted by all he had to offer, her love would surely 
master prejudices she could scarcely understand, and she 
would yield herself to him gladly, and have no cause to 
regret it. 

As he encouraged himself with these reflections, he 
recalled her innocent and refined beauty; the haughty 
disdain with which she had rejected his proposal, and the 
question presented itself once more — Why should she not 
sit by his hearth ? In points of beauty, purity, and intel- 
ligence who in the Empire was more fitted by the gods i 
And in spite of all conventional reckoning, these were the 
points most essential for a man's wife — the woman who 
must share his life, his every thought ! Besides, who had 
ever meant so much to him, or who could ever mean so 
much again i 

His heart grew hot -, he stood to look back through 
the rocky peaks towards Messella's hovel 

^' Who knows what blood runs in her veins 1 '' he 
thought. ^^ What right have Romans to lay claim to all 
the nobility of the universe ? '' Then his dec softened 
with love, and he said aloud, ^' In thee, oh Grazia, is the 
blood of Inunortals; thou art my Psyche; thou dost 
appeal to something better than the man in me — ^some* 
thing — ^I know not what ! ** 
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CHAPTER VIII 



AgrippinA was the first to arrive at the Villa Jovis that 
evening. Even Sejanus, who wished expressly to be there 
before her, was for once outwitted, although not pur- 
posely, by this defiant and self-willed daughter of the 
Julians. In her impetuous desire to vent the irascible 
fires ever at fever heat within her, she had driven her 
women to array her with all speed, and forced her litter- 
bearers to cover the distance between her villa and Caesar's 
with cruel haste ; for the ascent thither even without a 
burden was not easy, and Agrippina's weight was no 
trifle. 

On arriving before that magnificent pile of airily 
constructed marbles, she swept up the wide stairway 
without heeding the humble salutations of soldiers and 
slaves in attendance. Her passionate mouth was com- 
pressed, her brows knitted ; a vengeful energy seemed to 
exude from her like an electric force. 

Passing through the atrium into the splendid tabli- 
num with its wealth of statuary, massive tripods of bronze, 
wonderful wall paintings and mosaics, she ordered a slave 
to direct, not accompany, her to the Emperor, and was 
told that Caesar had but just retired to the lararium — a 
sort of chapel in which statues of deceased relatives were 
set up and venerated. Waving the man aside, she hurried 
along a columned corridor in the direction given, her rich 
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and embroidered peplus filling the air, and swelling about 
her like turbulent clouds heralding storm, her head up, 
and in her eyes the cold fire of reckless determination. 

She found her &ther-in-law standing before a statue 
of Augustus, apparently absorbed in making an offering of 
incense. 

Instead of softening her, the sight of this emaciated 
old man paying honour in private to the memory of one 
he had reason to believe died loving him, served as the 
fuse to explode her to the blind and foolish outbreak to 
which she was ever prone. 

" What ! *' she cried, when Tiberius turned to greet 
her, his countenance revealing the annoyance her coming 
caused him. "Thou art here, indeed, offering sacrifice 
to the deified Augustus even while thou dost persecute 
his children — ^they in whose veins flows his celestial blood ! 
His living descendants, who are more his true images than 
this thing of marble 1 " 

Across the stern, lined face passed a quick change — a 
tightening of muscles that left it blank and cold, like a 
face cut in greyish stone. 

** Which of his descendants do I persecute ? " he 
asked, enunciating each word with slow distinctness. 

** I am one ! " cried Agrippina ; " my sons are 
others ! " 

^ And how have I persecuted thee ? " asked Csesar, 
with the same exact calm. "By opening the way to 
honours for thy sons ? By permitting thy eldest — Nero 
— to enter the quxstorship five years before the legitimate 
age ? By giving him my beloved son's daughter as wife ; 
by bringing him more and more into public life, and 
having the Senate regard him as my successor and heir ? 
Is it in doing these things that I have persecuted thee ? " 

" Ah, words did not protect my Germanicus from an 
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untimely death I " she hissed. ^' No, nor thy own mother 
from banishment. Thou didst love thy mother, Tiberius, 
so thou didst say, and yet " 

^^ Silence I " commanded Caesar, not loudly, but with 
sternness that carried more terror than the thunders of Jove. 
^^ Speak not of what thou knowest naught, woman ; and 
'twould be well for thee to believe that, though thou 
mayest think thyself injured because thou dost not reign, 
in this there is no hurt done to thee.'' 

The rebuke, with all its subtle suggestion, subdued 
even this woman. She looked at him fearfully, trying to 
read through the stony mask that had so often baffled the 
Senate. 

" Father, I have not come here to complain," she 
said more calmly, realizing that she should not lose this 
opportunity of bringing before him the object that had 
brought her thither. '^ I come to supplicate thy gracious 
consent to my request that thou wouldst relieve my 
solitude. Why dost thou not give me a husband i I 
am still young enough for the married state, and thou 
who dost know of my virtuous life shouldst not deny me 
what I ask. It is not well for me to be alone ; and, as 
thou knowest, there is a man in Rome who would be 
proud to accept the widow of Germanicus and his 
children." ' 

Tiberius made an impatient gesture with his left hand, 
in a way he had when irritated or excited ; and, drawing 
his imperial toga about him, started to leave the apartment 
unable, as usual, to give any decided or conclusive reply. 

But Agrippina was not thus to be put off; she 
followed him swiftly. 

" What sayest thou, Father ? " she persisted. " Hast 
thou no answer to make i " 

" There arc other men in Rome, who would value 
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thee and thy children no less than does Asinius Gallus," 
returned Tiberius, calmly and with a significance that 
could not be mistaken ; and Agrippina, although still 
clinging to her vain hopes, realized there would be 
nothing gained by pressing the question at that moment 
She knew also that to marry any other man in Rome 
would not serve her ends so well as would a union with 
Asinius Gallus, who was not only dearer than all others, 
but whose marriage to her half-sister Vip^nia, the first 
and dearly loved wife of Tiberius, had made Agrippina 
the aunt of his children, a condition that would help 
toward the end she desired. She was clever enough to 
understand that, notwithstanding her own indomitable 
will, and what she considered her unrivalled ability, her 
party needed a man at its head, and she was anxious to 
place there one who would submit himself to her. 

Although her son Nero was already looked upon by 
the Senate and the people as the heir presumptive, she 
was impatient to force an issue whereby he would be 
acclaimed Emperor at once, and she secure the power she 
panted for while she was yet young enough to enjoy it, 
instead of waiting an indefinite time for Tiberius to die. 
The one man she thought could help her toward ac- 
complishing this was Asinius Gallus, the open enemy of 
Cxsar. 

As is common in vain and selfish natures, she could 
not believe any one clever enough to see through her 
recklessly transparent plotting, nor did she ever stop to 
question the sincerity of adulation sycophantically lavished 
upon her. Sejanus she believed to be her abject slave at 
heart ; nothing was farther from her mind than that he 
could be encouraging her in her hair-brained machina- 
tions only to bring her more quickly to her ruin. 
Suspicious to an extreme, on the other hand, of all who 
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gave her no assurance of servile homage, she was ever 
awaiting some trap to be sprung upon her and her sons ; 
imagining that Caesar, recognizing her ability and power in 
Rome, wished to put away so powerful a menace to himself. 

It was upon his appreciation of these weaknesses in 
her ; and, indeed, upon possible developments suggested 
by her mad suspicions, that Sejanus had laid the founda- 
tions of his own ambitions. Instead of allowing her to 
gain her ends by patiently awaiting the natural course of 
events, which at the death of Tiberius, now nearing his 
seventieth year, would place her son in Imperial power, 
he encouraged her in her wild scheming, knowing that 
sooner or later, when Caesar should learn of her attempts 
to provoke revolution, they must bring destruction upon 
her and her sons, leave the Empire without legitimate 
heir, and clear the way for himself. 

He had planned much for this particular evening, and 
it was therefore with a rather colourless and blank &ce 
that he beheld Caesar advancing towards the wide 
reception-hall a few moments later, accompanied by this 
woman, with whom he himself was playing so dangerous 
a game. 

However, one penetrating glance at the Emperor 
reassured him, and he quickly assumed a manner Oi 
modest ease, befitting at once Caesar's trusted minister 
and the half-avowed secret lover of Agrippina. 

" He has refused me ! " hissed the latter in his ear, 
when the Emperor's attention was held by the great 
lawyer Cocceius Nerva, who, with Atticus and the 
astrologer Thrasyllus, had drawn Tiberius into a dis- 
cussion upon the probable volcanic origin of the island, 
and its relation to the surrounding shores of Campania. 

** Thou hast already framed thy request ? " questioned 
Sejanus, bending over an exquisite Alexandrian vase. 
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" Ay ; and he refused^ in his usual fox-Iike way ; 
saying neither ' Yes * nor * No,' but revealing in his eye 
the cold steel with which he would pierce my heart and 
Nero's." 

The minister bent lower, seeming to examine the vase 
more closely. 

^^ Hadst thou but waited for me to prepare him, thou 
wouldst have done better," he said. ^^ I fear thou hast 
but little faith in thy .£lius, Agrippina." 

** Why wast thou not here, then ? " she returned 
testily. ^^ Thou didst know well my anxiety to see him 
alone." 

^^ I meant to manage it for thee ; to have him in a 
fit frame of mind to hear thy request." 

" What argument couldst thou use, with such " 

Sejanus glanced swiftly under his arm at the group 
behind them. 

" Be careful," he whispered, " there are eyes and ears 
ever on the alert in Caesar's house ! This vase was 
brought to Julius Caesar by Terentius Varro, Rome's 
greatest grammarian, when he served as lieutenant under 
Pompey in the piratical wars. Deign to admire it more 
closely." 

Agrippina leaned lower, so their heads were brought 
close over the vase; and Sejanus, while pretending to 
indicate certain points of beauty, continued in a low 
voice — 

^' I could tell Caesar that his best plan to quiet thee 
would be to place thee in the hands of a man like this 
same Gallus, who, in spite of his inimical bearing toward 
Tiberius, could well keep thee in bonds. Even this, 
Agrippina, would I do for thee — if thou canst think of no 
man but Gallus worthy to stand to thee in this relation." 

^^ I do not wish Caesar to look upon me merely as an 
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hysterical woman who has no firm convictions ; no 
determined intention to obtain justice ! " returned 
Agrippina, ignoring in her dread of being underestimated 
the daring suggestion contained in the minister's words. 

'^ Does it avail thee anything in what light he sees 
thee now, if thou dost but win in the end ? '' questioned 
Sejanus, with sly insinuation* ^^ No general frets to think 
his enemy deems him a fool before entering the snare he 
has set for him. Not only Caesar, but all Rome, 
Agrippina, shall know thee soon, as I know thee, to be 
a daughter of the immortal gods, created of Jupiter and 
Venus to rule the world." 

** Hush ! They are coming toward us ! " 

Tiberius, who was never long oblivious of his 
minister, seeing him bending with interest over one of 
his most cherished possessions, approached with those 
about him, and related how upon several occasions this 
delicate and faultless thing of art had been miraculously 
saved from destruction by intervention of the gods. 

While they stood about it Lucius Varro entered with 
his friend Macro, and one or two others who enjoyed 
Caesar's favour. 

As the officer of the guard and his companion saluted 
the Emperor, Sejanus watched them stealthily, and a 
moment later moved about with haughty aimlessness 
until he found himself, as though casually, quite near to 
them. 

^*I salute thee. Macro," he said, in a genial tone, 
peculiarly seductive and devoid of the pompous superiority 
with which he was wont to cow men in hiunbler stations, 
or those whom he knew could neither serve nor injure 
him. ** Thou didst show thyself a swimmer of extra- 
ordinary power by thy feat at the baths ; I do congratulate 
thee." 
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^^ 'Twas not so strong a swim as it appeared," returned 
Macro, coolly. " *Tis Varro here who can wake wonder ; 
he has done twice the distance in little more than half the 
time." 

" Yes ; I have heard of thy strength, Varro," said the 
minister, turning his fine penetrating eyes upon the young 
tribune. ^^ Thou wert not at the baths ; in &ct, I see 
thee but seldom at gatherings of any sort. Art thou a 
student ? " 

" Ay, a student," retiirned Varro, shortly ; for, unlike 
Macro, he could not hide his aversion for the mani 
although he realized the risk he ran by so openly 
revealing it. 

The eyes of Sejanus narrowed a little ; he kept them 
critically upon Varro's face. 

^ May I inquire what line of study thou dost pursue ?" 
he asked. '* Here on this island — this relic of prehistoric 
upheaval, thou dost perchance employ thy time in 
geological research ; is it so ? " 

" No ; ancient events hold no charm for me ; my 
study is of the present ; it offers more vital interest." 

Macro glanced at him, but although he longed to give 
him a warning sign he dared not do so, even by the 
slightest movement, before this friend of Caesar who was 
ever on the alert for an excuse to ruin all who were not 
creatures of his own, and in whose eyes there already 
gleamed a light not friendly to Varro. 

** Ah, thou dost study the times ? " he said slowly, 
^^Capreae is a strange place to come to for such a 
pursuit." 

^'One place serves as well as another," returned 
Varro, meeting his searching glance unfalteringly, ^^ and 
where the heart is, there the pulse may be found also." 

He spoke recklessly and with anger in his blood, for 
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in his anxiety about Grazia, he had, by some association 
of ideas, connected Sejanus with his dread of losing her^ 
and now that he was brought face to face with him, this 
fear inflamed him beyond control. He wished to let him 
see that he was not deceived by the mask he held between 
himself and the world ; that he neither feared nor 
respected him, and was ready to openly avow himself his 
enemy. 

Sejanus laughed softly, as though he believed some 
witticism was intended. 

"And the heart is Caesar f" he said. "That is 
clever ; but dost thou not know that the pulse is reckoned 
better at a distance, than too near the heart?" His 
eyes met Varro's with an insinuating glitter ; then he 
laughed again and added, " The simile is good, however, 
and I wish thee success in thy studies, at whatever 
distance from the heart they may be pursued." 

As he moved away. Macro whispered, " Thou hast 
not been wise in thy speech, Lucius ; the fox scents thy 
enmity." 

" Let him scent it ! " returned the other, passionately. 
" By the gods ! I would have it choke his nostrils ! " 

Macro bent to fasten the lash of his sandal. " 'Tis 
not time," he murmured ; " thou dost but weaken our 
chances to defeat him, by such precipitation." 

At table, a short time later, t^e two surreptitiously 
watched Sejanus, and also Agrippina, who sat upon 
Caesar's right. The widow, whose visage showed the 
black mood she was in, passed every dish untasted, nor 
permitted even a morsel of bread to pass her lips. This 
Tiberius could not but notice ; and ever and anon his 
large, distressed eyes travelled to that sullen face wherein 
he detected, more clearly than usual, a resemblance to 
the wanton daughter of Augustus, Julia her mother, who. 
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having become his wife on the death of Agrippina's 
&ther, had blighted his early life, and driven him in 
disgust and weariness into voluntary exile at Rhodes.* 
He realized that he was not the only one who was 
observing her abstinence from food, nor the only one 
who understood the insult to him expressed by it, and his 
face darkened. 

There were but few guests, and the repast itself was 
characterized by the simplicity ever pursued by Tiberius, 
whose table, like that of Augustxis, was often more frugal 
than that of his senators and knights ; yet those present 
made up the Emperor's familiar world — the persons, with 
one exception, in whom he still trusted. 

Sejanus, marking his master's lowering brow, made a 
private sign to a dwarf, standing among the buffoons who 
served to amuse the diners between courses ; whereupon 
the creature touched his lyre, and began to sing an 
original Greek verse wherein occurred a terse and witty 
allusion to Martina, the witch mixer of poisons, who was 
believed by the Julian party to have been employed by 
Tiberius to slay Germanicus. The Emperor pretended 
not to notice it, but Agrippina's eyes flashed ; and 
Sejanus, seeing his opportunity, whispered to Tiberius. 

** If it would please thee, Caesar, oflFer thy stepson's 
widow something with thine own hand, and let her reveal 
herself before thy guests." 

Livilla, sitting opposite, watched her lover with dis- 
guised interest, knowing at what he was aiming ; but 
Varro was the only other who noticed his sly communi- 
cation ; the rest being absorbed in Agrippina. 

* Agrippina was the daughter of Agrippa and Julia. On the 
death of Agrippa, Augustus, the father of Julia, forced Tiberius to 
many Julia. She was soon after banished for profligacy, and died 
on the island where she was imprisoned. 
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Tiberius, with his usual uncertain deliberation, 
hesitated ; then, choosing a rosy apple from the tall glass 
vase of fruit served him, he held it to his nostrils, praised 
its aroma, and offered it to Agrippina, saying — 

^^ Thou dost seem out of sorts, my dear ; try this 
fruit of the north, it acts as a grateful stimulant to the 
stomach." 

Every one pretended not to take notice now, in order 
to spare Caesar, but all were keenly alive to the little 
domestic drama that promised serious consequences* 
While Cocceius continued his discussion of the Catiline 
conspiracy with Atticus, and others pursued their low 
conversations unbrokenly, all were aware of the increasing 
scowl of distrust upon the Julian's face, and saw her 
angrily pass the apple over her shoulder to a slave, whom 
she bade be rid of it 

The Emperor's eyes grew fierce at this open proof of 
her suspicions, and in a voice distinct enough for all near 
him to hear, he said to Sejanus — 

^^Is it any wonder that I treat with severity one who 
thus publicly brands me as a poisoner ? " 

When the repast was over, and the jugglery and 
dancing of nymph-like maidens in light apparel, had come 
to an end, every one departed in their litters, led by 
torch-bearers down the beautiful avenue of the imperial 
gardens, and thence along diverse narrow ways; the 
moving flames showing like fire-flies as they appeared at 
intervals between trees and rocks, or above the rambling 
walls. 

Only the astrologer and Sejanus remained ; and 
Tiberius, on whose grave and jaded face the shadow of 
weary depression had lowered once more, led the latter 
out upon a wide-columned loggia overlooking the entire 
length of the island, and the sea to the north and south. 
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Here four large lamps of hand-wrought bronze, standing 
upon pedestals of Egyptian marble, illumined the breath- 
less night, their flames quite motionless, save when some 
reckless winged insect, tempted by the light, rushed into 
them. 

Caesar paused near the parapet, and passing the fingers 
of his left hand across his forehead, looked toward the 
towering Pharos, a round structure of stone on a pro- 
montory, at the top of which slaves kept a great flame 
burning all night, to serve as a warning to ships. 

^^ Sejanus," he said, with slow emphasis, ^^ the presence 
of that woman poisons the air for me. Zeus I in every 
flash of her eyes is betrayed her mother ; by every tone of 
her voice I am recalled to that hideous time when Julia 
held the place of my Vipsania, and brought dishonour to 
my name, and weariness to my heart. By Hercules ! I 
shall see Agrippina no more, Sejanus ; she must leave this 
island, dost thou hear ? She must leave at once ! " 

Sejanus drew his lips together with his long white 
fingers, and reflected ; then said, with carefully disguised 
cunning — 

^^Is it not wiser, Caesar, to keep her away from the 
Capital ? In Rome there is no one to stem her tongue, 
and Caesar should not forget the people's eulogies over 
Germanicus.'' 

" Forget ! I would forget all ! '* murmured Tiberius 
with bitterness. ^^I woidd forget that Rome is, or that 
ever my mother, Livia " 

He stopped abruptly ; Sejanus noted the precaution, 
and his lips contracted slightly. 

^^If Caesar will but remember he is Caesar, Rome 
will remember it. Agrippina is impatient. With her 
poisonous tongue she is sowing the seed of dissension on 
every side. Already thou dost know how the State is 
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torn into two factions, as though in a condition of civil 
war ; the Claudians and Julians are pitted against each 
other like favourite gladiators of the circus ; and heading 
the Julians rushes this mad Agrippina, firing her followers 
by every reckless lie that comes to her mind. Through 
her influence they are making a god of this young Nero, 
turning his head with the idea of displacing thee, 
Augustus ! '* He glanced slyly at the immovable figure 
beside him, to see the effect of his words ; then continued 
in a lower tone, ^^That anonymous verse I gave thee 
yesterday I know, by her own confession, this venomous 
widow of Germanicus circulated in Rome to turn the 
people against thee ; to make them hate thee." 

The old Emperor folded his arms ; his head hung 
forward. The strangely contradictory bee was distinctly 
visible in the glare, even to its deeply chiselled lines, the 
morose heavy gaze of those wonderfiil eyes, whose vision 
at times could pierce the blackness of night. 

^^Let them hate me," he said slowly, and half to 
himself, ^^ so long as they but approve my conduct to the 
State." 

A gleam of calculation and daring lighted his minister's 
eyes. 

^^ Ay ; but they heap insults upon thee," he said, 
^^ and steps should be taken to stop them, if only for the 
sake of posterity." 

^^ Augustus scorned calumny," returned Caesar, dully, 
** why should I heed it ? In a free State, both the tongue 
and the mind should be free." 

Sejanus assumed a more confidential tone, a manner 
more slyly suave. 

^* Thy pardon, Caesar ; but is this so when they do 
threaten to destroy to history the august head of that 
State ? Caesar's obligation to Rome does extend beyond 
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his life, and if thou dost permit thy good name to be 
more vilely stained, thou wilt subject the history of thy 
country to the adverse criticism of future generations. I 
wish not to harass thee with troubling suggestions, for 
thou dost know none other holds thy happiness so near 
the heart as I ; yet this I know, Agrippina is winning 
into her service a community of revolutionary spirits that 
have sprung up since the civil war ; creatures whose one 
chance of benefiting themselves is to bring about change, 
however disadvantageous it may prove to Rome and the 
Empire. What care they that Nero is both too vain and 
incompetent to be at the head of government ? They 
flatter Agrippina in her wild scheme, to hold her favour 
when thou art fallen, and she is able to reward them. 
For the sake of Rome's honour, O Caesar, for the sake 
of that proud constitution over which the gods and the 
divine Augustus have set thee, take thy stand against them 
now, before it be too late I '* 

He lowered his voice impressively, and threw into it 
all the vibrating energy and feeling he was capable of. 
It rang upon his hearer's ears like the clanging of a pro- 
phetic bell, but he did not stir. 

An interval of silence followed, a silence that seemed 
to spread into infinity over the smooth expanse of star* 
lit sea, and about those solemn peaks that pierced the 
illumined heavens like gigantic black fingers. Only the 
faint breathing of the lamp-flames broke it, and the mono- 
tonous tread of soldiers in the gardens beneath. 

** How can this be done i " asked Tiberius, presently, 
in dull, slow tones. 

^By the banishment of these heads of the evil, 
Caesar ; by their banishment and death," returned Sejanus, 
manning himself to conceal all inordinate eagerness. 
"The time for mild methods is past. Thou must act 

I 
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strenuously if thou wouldst preserve what remnant of 
goodwill the people still hold for thee.^ 

^^ Ay, thou art right ; the surest medium to Rome's 
heart is the lash/' said Caesar, bitterly, ^^ Had I been 
less studious of their moral and civil good, they would 
respect me more ; had I, instead of dismissing loose 
actresses from our capital, built circuses for them, and, 
accepting their hollow adulations, placed my foot upon 
their neck as did the first Csesar, they would now be 
erecting temples to my honour, and calling me, as they 
once wished to do, father of their country I " 

'* That thou art Caesar, in the real sense of the word, 
a sense that will be appreciated later, if thou wilt only 
suppress these Julians." 

After reflecting a moment, Tiberius said quietly, 
^* How can they believe me a slave to secret viciousness, 
as she states, when they have known me through all the 
years of my reign to be unattacked by disease i Can a 
mortal, even Rome's Emperor, indulge in the excesses 
with which she brands me, and yet maintain unbroken, 
at the age of seventy-two years, his physical perfections ? " 

^* Sire, to a vengeful woman truth is a menace ! She 
avoids it as a cat avoids water. Yet, so clever is her 
tongue, she can with ease dress invention in so good a 
garb of reality that none but experts can detect it." 

Caesar drew a deep breath. ^^ Oh, would that Jove 
had made men spring to being, as did the gods, from this 
or that element, and that the curse of women had never 
fallen upon earth I To them do I owe all my misery ; 
they have poisoned me through every relation of my life, 
and verily their sting has entered my soul I " 

This unusual outburst from him who permitted no 
one, even his minister, to look upon his wounds, 
was believed by Sejanus to indicate weakening; and. 
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determining to strike while the hurt was thus revealed, 
he said quickly, in an intense undertone — 

" Then, rid thyself, O Caesar, of this serpent in thy 
household ! Destroy while there is yet time, the hug 
that would poison not only thy living being, but thine 
immortal memory which should be preserved sacred to 
Rome/* 

Tiberius stood thinking ; then, with a slight gesture, 
he said sternly — 

^' Whether she be here or in Egypt it matters little. 
The tongue of Julia lives in her again, and its clamour 
will penetrate everything but death. So long, Sejanus, 
as one of the blood of Julia lives, so long that tongue will 
strike its venom to my heart I " 

^^And must the heart of Caesar bleed, that Julia's 
progeny may live to poison other generations, and en- 
feeble Rome ? " 

Tiberius watched the flame of the Pharos blaze up 
suddenly with added fuel, and gradually sink again. 

^^ Let it be as thou desirest," he said ; ^^ I am too old 
and too weary to battle longer with this race of Hades. 
They have repaid my kindness with base ingratitude ; 
rewarded my e£fbrts to place them high in the Empire, by 
degrading me in the eyes of my people. Now, Sejanus, 
I shall restrict this woman's freedom, I shall put her out 
of my sight. Let her be taken, when she lands in 
Campania, and put under guard in my villa at Hercu- 
laneum. Perhaps a few months of imprisonment will 
open her eyes to the mistake she is making in trying to 
force conditions." 

^^Dost thou think, Caesar, that Herculaneum is far 
enough removed from thee to be a harbourage for 
Agrippina ? " 

^^ Why not i Even her voice cannot reach me across 
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this still sea. Let her rant and scream there ; I shall not 
hear, thanks be to Neptune ! Sejanus, I do trust thee to 
carry out my wishes as quietly as possible.'* 

It was now Sejanus who folded his arms, trying not 
to reveal how gladly he assumed the charge. 

** My love does make me worthy of thy confidence,** 
he said presently, as though only after reflection he could 
find words to relieve a too full heart. ^^ Yet must I own 
it is not so much the dread of harm befalling thy august 
person, that so inflames me against these base ingrates, as 
the fear that he to whom I have dedicated my life, he 
whose minister I am, may, by such despicable slanders, 
be made hatefid to history and a shame to Rome." He 
here drew a deep sigh as though oppressed by a storm of 
feeling, continuing more softly, ^^In this there may be 
intermixed some selfish pride, yet all that pride is 
centered but in thee, Caesar ; and, like a column that 
does serve to bear upon its strength a hallowed thing, I 
would not have marred the reason of my being, which 
thou must hold is but a natural weakness in one who 
aspires not to rise beyond the character of pedestal to thee." 

"My friend, I do appreciate this," murmured 
Tiberius, " and on thee I indeed do lean as on a column ; 
and so do I trust in thy strength, that I scruple not to 
lay upon thee also the responsibility of Agrippina and her 
sons, that thou mayest, as I have shown thee, remove 
them from my path.** 

'^ This shall I do ; and all others who I know menace 
thee on the island.** 

The £mperor*s large eyes turned upon him keenly. 
*^ Are there here persons who menace me ? ** he asked. 

"There are two whose actions are suspicious, and 
who have already received at thy hands tribunician 
honours ; Caius Tran(]uillius, and Lucius Varro.** 
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Tiberius drew his breath. " Both sons of their 
Emperor's friends," he said sadly. " Even to-night, they 
sat at my table. Gods 1 where will it end ? Little by 
little the world falls, from me, Sejanus ; is it worth the 
struggle ? " 

"Thou art fighting a moral pestilence," returned 
Sejanus. **Thy wisest plan is to remove all who are 
infected, if thou wouldst keep the trouble from spread- 
ing ; eject the diseased few, and the many will be saved." 

Again Tiberius reflected, then he said slowly, " Thou 
art right, Sejanus ; put away all whom thou dost find 
tainted, this young Tranquillius and Lucius Varro also— 
though I did find pleasure in believing them loyal for 
their fathers' sakes — yet, put them away ; I would breathe 
pure air in these last years. Aye, banish them all, and 
let them die in their banishment ! " 



CHAPTER IX 

After she had escaped from Varro in the vineyard, 
Grazia hurried to the low-roofed hovel wherein she and 
Messella dwelt. But as she approached its wide door, 
and looked into the gloomy and stinking interior her 
heart sank, a feeling of suffocation closed her throat ; she 
had not the courage to enter. She stood there at the 
threshold trembling, faint, her iace still white from 
emotion, her young spirit revolting against all the &miliar 
and hateful features of a life that had long since become 
distasteful to her. 

Far within she could see the miserable couch whereon 
Messella was being rubbed with vilely-smelling herbs by 
a peasant woman. She could see the two withered 
old faces, could hear their harsh voices croaking Greek 
patois that made her shrink with repugnance. She 
could even feel no pity, for with the awakening of 
passion had come a new egotism, a greediness for other 
conditions, other atmosphere. This had now changed to 
a devouring sense of loss, the despair of something being 
deprived her to which she had a right by all the laws of 
human life. The fair and dearly cherished dream that 
had been with her during the long time of Varro's 
absence, a dream that had made her life sweet with rosy 
promise, had fallen from the wreathed pedestal of her 
fency, and was now shattered to shapeless fragments. 

ii8 
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Yet she clung to these fragments; in spite of her 
brave reasoning^ in spite of the persuasion that her life 
and Varro's must be for ever apart, she was ever busy 
patching them together, explaining what was missing by 
loving but fake argument, cherishing each smallest atom, 
and breathing life into it from the warmth of her living love. 

She fled from the hovel doorway, and crept under a 
low-growing fig tree near the old well that stood at a 
short distance. For hours she sat huddled there in the 
shadow, dreaming, hoping, praying; touching with 
reverent tenderness the flowers on which his shadow had 
fallen, recalling his kindest words, his most loving 
glances. Then upon this youthful ecstasy descended the 
chilling memory of his insult, like an untimely return of 
winter wind upon the first fragrant blossoming of spring. 
Sharp and unrelenting, it stood out in cold reality against 
her unsubstantial dreaming ; it blighted all the tremulous 
aspirations, and stilled those sweet pidsations stirred by 
the gentle hand of Eros ; it shocked her to a return of 
numb uncertainty, a hopeless despondency from which 
there seemed little chance of ever rising. 

Before the sun had quite set, she went to her dove* 
cot, and selected two blemishless white ones from among 
those lately ejected from the nest. These she took 
gently in her arms, and, by way of the goat-paths, started 
out for the temple of Fortune. 

In her great loneliness, a loneliness that seemed to 
encompass the entire world, she longed to throw herself 
upon some greater strength, to open the secret anguish 
within her to something more vast and comprehending 
than Messella's unappreciative ear. Could she but win 
the favour of Fortuna, hope might come again, and this 
love, that was so new, so all-absorbing, might yet prove a 
real happiness. 
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All the way up the rough and narrow pathway she 
whispered the deity's name, she murmured appealing 
incantations ; she prayed with all her young heathen 
heart to that inscrutable impersonation of power in whose 
hands it was believed lay the &te of all mankind. With 
this sacrifice she would win Fortune's aid, and the eyes 
of Lucius would be opened to see things as she saw 
them ; he might even be led to surrender his racial pride, 
to take her legitimately into his house for love's sake ! 

But had this ever been done before ? Had a tribune 
— noble, distinguished, and wealthy — ever taken as wife 
the daughter of a peasant — a child of the people ? 

She paused, staring in startled perplexity toward the 
great shining temple still at a considerable height above 
her. Why should she be more blessed than other girls of 
her class ? How could she hope to have this young noble 
make her his wife — place her in the most honourable and 
sacred position a woman could hold to him I 

An utter weariness settled upon her — a feeling of 
helplessness. Her feet lagged, because the journey now 
appeared futile. It was madness to hope the gods would 
grant her so presumptuous a request ; by making it she 
could only incur their anger, and turn the face of Fortune 
farther from her. 

Hot and tired, she sank against a rock, and looking 
down at the white doves, still held gently in her arms, 
thought with sorrow on the vanity of offering them for a 
desire so unlikely to be realized. 

" Were I to ask for the moon, it would as readily be 
given me," she murmured, influenced by an educated 
mind and a clear understanding above her station. ^^ I 
shall never see him again — never — never ! " 

Wearily she opened her arms, and the doves spread 
their rufHed wings, and darted into the blue air above. 
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Grazia watched them soar, make two circles, then fly oiF 
toward the village whence she had taken them. In this 
she saw an omen ; she felt that the gods had made her 
loose them, and they had been directed immediately back 
to the village as a sign to her that it should be her home 
— that her duty was to be reconciled to live there, and 
not to aspire toward what was beyond her reach. 

These convictions, instead of calming her, aroused an 
inward turbulence — a desire to oppose the power that 
seemed to be dooming her to a life of hateful antagonisms. 
Education had helped to make her more sensitive to the 
jarring elements of that life; and since she had been 
enfolded in the embrace of Varro's arms — since, in that 
moment, the first love of her life had shot like a living 
flame into those deep chambers of her nature wherein the 
mature, unawakened woman sat waiting — she knew that 
she could never again enjoy peace or happiness without 
him, nor ever reconcile herself to renew the old prospect- 
less existence in Messella*s hovel. 

Yet there was now no escape from it. Her hero was 
revealed in a new guise ; the gilt had worn away to reveal 
dross. His love was not like hers ; he would quickly 
forget — the dream was gone ! 

She sank to the ground there in that lonely spot among 
the wild rose--bushes and jagged boulders — her arms out- 
stretched, her face buried in them. 

There was no hope— nothing ! Before her the future 
spread blank and unalluring, and in her heart one desire 
alone lived — to be rid of life, and thus to forget the 
dream. 

When dusk began to fall, she sat up and looked below 
where the blue sea stole with white fringings about pink 
rocks ; — in that she could forget ! 

In her guilelessness she did not fully comprehend why 
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Varro^s proposal to pay Messella money in order to possess 
her was an insult ; it was the indignity to her love that 
hurt. An innate refinement told her that, although his 
education might have taught him that any poor peasant 
girl might be bought from her people, had he valued her 
love he could not have sullied it by bargaining thus 
behind her back. 

The thought brought a flush to her white face, where 
little hollows had come from pain and much weeping. If 
he had only let her die in ignorance of this ! If only the 
gods had slain her in the first gladness of her love 1 

She arose, and stretched her hands toward a solitary 
star now shining through the violet haze of the west. 

^^ Oh, if I be indeed, as Philo says, descended from 
the Pleiades," she groaned, ^^I would now return, O 
Gods ! I would now most willingly leave this sad 
world ; for all that I have dreamed was vanity. Ye 
have turned my honey to gall, and there is nothing left 
— nothing but these tears that blind me, and drown my 
heart ! " 

She recalled Varro's fi3u:e, his voice, his noble per- 
sonality, and a strong emotion shook her. The arms fell ; 
she stood so, pale and motionless, the tears drying on her 
cheeks. 

^^If he goes, I must die," she thought. ^^ There is 
nothing without him — he is my life 1 Oh, merciful Venus 
— Minerva, help me ! " 

She sank on her knees ; not sobbing now, but silent, 
and breathing a prayer from the depths of her sorrow — 
from the soul she was ignorant of ; a prayer that pene- 
trated beyond her sphere of idolatry to the God of all 
ages, though she knew it not. 

It was quite dark when, with weary step, but a heart 
more reconciled, she returned to the home of Messella. 
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A new calm had settled upon her, not stimulated by hope, 
but resigned — a calm that was beyond her comprehension, 
and emanated from the great mainspring of universal 
harmony. 

The gloom of the one large and comfortless apartment 
that comprised the hovel's principal division, was but dimly 
broken by the small flame of a wick projecting from an 
earthenware vessel half filled with sweet oil, which threw 
a faint light only around that corner containing Messella's 
couch. Near this sat her faithful friend, huddled in a heap 
on a wooden stool, sleeping, her head hanging forward 
upon her half-naked breast, her skinny arms encircling 
her knees; but Messella was tossing restlessly and 
groaning. 

Grazia went to her, and laid a cool hand upon the 
feverish brow. The touch soothed her ; she looked up 
gratefidly, and said — 

*' My little Grazia, may the gods protect thee ; may 
the good Lucina guard thee, thou orphaned one ! '* 

The girl's heart melted under this accent of love that 
penetrated straight to her wound. She leaned over, and 
pressed her lips to the wrinkled forehead. 

<^ Has the pain left thee ? " she asked. 

" Ay ; but my throat is scorched. I thirst." 

Grazia took an earthenware jug, and, going out by the 
side door, drew some water fresh from the well. Into 
this she squeezed the juice of a lime, plucked from a tree 
near by, and gave it to Messella to drink. 

The draught seemed to refresh her; she lay more 
quietly, and ceased to groan. 

Presently she said, in a troubled voice, ^^ I hear the 
sound of great wings, Grazia, and the rushing of waters. 
'Tis the sign of change ; mayhap I shall not be here to- 



morrow.** 
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Grazia shuddered ; but she stroked the withered hand 
gently. 

" 'Tis the wind in the vines,'* she said to quiet her. 
" A breeze is rising." 

Messella tossed her head. ^* No, no. When I hear 
water it always means change. The gods are all-power- 
ful ; there is one among them who will guard me in the 
dark." 

"Thou art crazed with fever," said Grazia, gently. 
" Try to sleep, that thou mayest be calm to-morrow." 

** To-morrow ! " gasped the old woman,^and tried to 
sit up. "There is a long night come upon me — it will be 
dark always I " 

Her friend stirred, opened a pair of wet, black eyes, 
scratched herself through the opening at the neck of her 
loose garment ; then settled her head once more upon her 
knees, and slept. 

Grazia brought from a corner of the room a small 
terra-cotta figure of Quies, the goddess of rest, and set it 
at the bed's head ; then placed in the sick woman's hand 
a stone taken from the temple of ^sculapius,* assuring 
her that these would soon bring her relief and sleep. 

Late into the night she sat by Messella, rubbing her 
aching limbs with the loathely herb, giving her to drink, 
smoothing her hands and brow; while the ache in her 
own heart grew worse, and the sense of her loss ate deeper, 
aging her in hours at the rate of years, and sapping all 
hope and youth from her. 

When the old moon, ill-shaped and yellow, was paling 

before the first faint hint of dawn — the same mellow 

moon that looked down, that very night, upon the splendid 

fhe given in honour of Csesar's daughter-in-law Livilla — 

Grazia retired to the little windowless hole that served as 

* The god of physic. 
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her sleeping-room, and tried to lure forgetfulness on a 
mattress of leaves, breathing the medicine^tainted air that 
came through her open doorway from the apartment where 
Messella lay. Motionless, but sleepless, the girl remained, 
hour after hour, hushed in the unrestful paralysis that 
Nature grants those suddenly bereft of hope. 



CHAPTER X 

That same night the waning May ntioon that had not 
yet risen when Caesar parted with his guests the evening 
before, ^floated) crooked and deep-coloured, above the 
fantastic illiuninations of the widow Livilla's garden fite. 
In its soft light the placid sea spread palely serene to 
where Vesuvius, then flat-crested and unawfiil, stood like 
a calm sentinel at the foot of sleeping Naples. 

Over the shores of Campania, over all that sweet hay, 
and the majestic peaks of Capreae, hung such a mysterious 
silence as must have greeted the first dawn of creation ; 
and upon this silence rose a confused hubbub of voices, 
music, and laughter, from the imperial gardens. 

These gardens Augustus had built near his villa by 
the sea, as a sort of pleasure park where he was accus- 
tomed to entertain the peasantry with fites and public 
games. Below the villa of Augustus, Tiberius had 
extended the buildings down to the sea, forming a 
beautiful bathing establishment where he might enjoy the 
tonic of a salt bath, either at its natural temperature, or 
warmed to his liking by the action of huge braziers. 

This fhi of Livilla's was, by Imperial consent, to be 
one of the few occasions when people from the outside 
world were to be permitted to visit the , island. Con- 
sequently the bay had been alive all evening with the 
torch-lights of beautiful private pleasure-boats, bringing 
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guests from Pompeii, Neapolis, Baiae, Herculaneum and 
Puteoli ; and during the day a great niunber of freight 
boats had come laden with viands of rare and tempting 
sorts, delicacies, wines, fruits ; also actors and musicians, 
that had been ordered weeks before from every part of 
the Empire. 

All along the water front, tier upon tier of torches 
blazed from flower-decked terraces, throwing a ruddy 
glare below, where numberless little boats of bright 
colours and fantastic shapes, floated tethered, upon the 
softly ebbing tide, for the use of those who might wish to 
wander with languid oar over the smooth water. 

To ihisftte Sejanus had been permitted by Caesar to 
contribute his share, and he did so with a lavish hand, 
aiming that it should compare advantageously, in the 
minds of those present, with the frugality of Tiberius, 
who was ever adverse to unnecessary extravagance. 

Birds from all parts of the world, chosen for their 
song, were hung in golden cages among the trees, and 
surroimded by torches that the glare might tempt them to 
sing. In secluded spots beautiful retreats had been erected, 
and supplied with comfortable couches, drinks cooled in 
snow, and everything conceivable that might add to the 
comfort or delight of those present. 

Here and there, amid the lamp-illuminated verdure, 
groups of young girls and boys arrayed like wood nymphs 
and satyrs, filled the air with strangely sweet harmonies 
waked from lyres and flutes ; and above, strings of little 
lamps, running from tree-top to tree-top, marked the 
majestic height of splendid palms and cypresses planted 
by Rome's second Emperor. 

Everywhere in the unsteady glare of torches that 
patrician company floated about in groups, or in twos ; the 
9oft peplus of the women, mostly white, though some 
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affected stuffs of delicate colourings and others even the 
bright silks of the East, fluttering like the wings of butter- 
flies as they moved. Some danced about in merry circles, 
others strolled in couples, and some stole off to the 
shadow of trees. 

Among these last were two, who, although legiti- 
mately bidden to the fite^ felt themselves to be aliens 
amid that throng of old and honourable lineage. 

Sejanus was responsible for the presence of both. 
The beautiful daughter of Crispus Artus he had had asked, 
both to amuse himself in any spare hour he might 
fearlessly steal from Tiberius and Livilla, and because he 
felt that some day he might have need of her father's 
millions ; and Plautius Exetus, the slave-dealer, because 
he was a man of fox-like cunning, who observed all 
things, and whose lack of conscience fitted him admirably 
to serve as a tool he might later have need or. 

Arta, whose plebeian blood was the one flaw she 
would acknowledge, did not enjoy spending this hour 
apart from the gay throng of nobles in seclusion with 
the slave-dealer. The opportunity to speak with him 
had presented itself while she strolled with a young 
patrician from Pompeii, one of the gilded youth of 
the age, a hellui homo smelling of cassia and stakte, whose 
maudlin love had fitted ill with the frenzy of piqued 
pride then upon her. 

Through the whole evening, until now when dawn 
was not far off, she had in vain awaited some sign of 
notice or interest from Lucius Varro. She had seen 
him several times ; he had even passed close by her in 
company with a young Roman woman from Baiae \ but, 
beyond a courteous salutation, he had heeded her no more 
than if she had been a slave. 

It had not been so during the days they had spent in 
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Baiae, nor upon the occasions of their meetings in Rome. 
He had taken no pains then to conceal his admiration, he 
had even given expression to it in words. But here 
in Capreae, as when they were on the island before, 
he appeared preoccupied and to have lost all interest 
in her. 

Arta had spent many an hour puzzling over this, and 
the only explanation she could think of was the recollec- 
tion of a young girl, with the face of Aphrodite, in whose 
company she had several times seen Varro during their 
first visit to the island. Now she had learnt through 
Sappho, the most trusted of her handmaidens, that Varro 
had again been seen with this island nymph, and that she 
was but the child of a peasant. 

This but inflamed to fiercer heat the anger in Arta's 
heart ; to he outrivalled by a patrician of even less beauty 
than her own were bitter enough ; but to know that a 
child of the people was preferred to her, was intolerable. 
Hence, on seeing Plautius Exetus, a wicked thought had 
come to her, and dismissing the Pompeian upon a pretence 
su£Sciently plausible, she had taken the slave-dealer with 
her into the shadow. 

** Oh, I know well this dryad of the vineyard," said 
Exetus, when he had listened to her with attention, 
cleverly filling in what she omitted with data he had 
gathered through his own observation. ^^ I am a man of 
little importance to the Empire, a struggler, having no 
great reason for existing, as the gods know, yet do I 
appreciate a beautiful maid when I see her, I am myself 
in search of this same peasant girl, for there is one on the 
island I know would give me any price if I could secure 
her.*' 

Arta, with nervous fingers, drew tighter a Greek 
serpent bracelet encircling her arm. 
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" Who ? " she asked, scarcely trusting herself to speak 
aloud. 

" The noble tribune, Lucius Varro/' returned Exetus ; 
** he has desired her these two years." 

** Bah, an island peasant girl I '' sneered the beautiful 
plebeian, artfully. " What would he want with her, he 
a Roman noble who can have his choice of all the slaves 
on the market ! " 

Exetus twisted about, and wrinkled his hce in a 
comical leer. 

" Thy pardon, most fair lady,*' he said ; " my opinion 
may not be worth much, but I tell thee, 'twould be 
difficult for him to do so now, for Sejanus keeps all 
channels explored for every maid on whom Venus has 
smiled. Besides, this Grazia is not an ordinary type, as 
thou knowest ; I doubt if the Goddess of Cypress herself 
could be more fair to look upon, should she take flesh and 
walk among men." 

As he spoke they turned a corner in the flowery 
arcade through which they strolled, and almost collided 
with a couple who seemed to be engaged in hurried and 
secret conference. They separated quickly, as though 
fearing recognition, the man darting swiftly into shadow. 
The woman, a tall and patrician-looking being, whose 
beauty was easily visible even in that dull light, stood as 
though momentarily bereft of presence of mind, and 
stared with startled eyes upon Arta and her companion. 

^* Who was it ? " asked Arta, when they had passed on. 

" Olivia, wife of the minister's friend Ponticus, the 
Greek writer, than whom there is not a more jealous 
gander in all the Empire ; and by the all-seeing eyes of 
Argus, it will go ill with her and this shy lover should 
their names be coupled in her lord's hearing, or " 

" Enough of her I " broke in Arta, imperiously. 
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^^ Thou sayest this Lucius Varro has oiFered thee a price 
for the girl Grazia i ** 

^* He has o£kred me nothing as yet, daughter of 
Articus; but did he know that it was in my humble 
power to secure her for him, I need but name my price. 
This I know, as I know thou art &ir." 

Arta reflected a moment, then asked, ^^ Why need he 
resort to paying a large price for what might to-night 
be his for asking i Surely a girl of Capreae, a mere 
peasant's brat, would not long hold out against Lucius 
Varro ! " 

The slave-dealer smiled grotesquely. " These island 
folk are simple minded, most lovely lady ; they are as 
yet untaught in the ways of advanced life, and value 
their petty honour as their most precious possession. 
Consequently in a hand's span of a place like this, where 
all is known in an hour, there might be trouble should he 
attempt to take her unlawfully." 

'* Yet thou couldst seize her as a slave ? " 

^^I have my methods, and knowing well the law, 
would not ab\]se it." 

The heiress studied him, before saying impressively — 

^^Then hearken to me, Exetus. I have need of a 
handmaid in my tepidarium,* and for this Gracia I shall 
give thee thine own price; but I must have her at 



once." 



** In thy tepidarium ! " repeated the man, swiftly 
comprehending. **Ah, that were to place an Alex- 
andrian vase in a baker's oven I Thou wilt destroy what 
thou dost purchase highly." 

^^ If she is to be mine, do not thou question to what 
use I put her," retiu-ned Arta, haughtily ; ^* but tell me 
now and positively if thou wilt secure her for me." 

* Steam-room of the bath. 
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The eyes of Exetus glittered shrewdly. Clasping his 
hands behind him, he bent his head. 

** Most noble lady, that surely I shall do if thou art in- 
deed ready to pay my price," he said in measured tones. 
*^ I am but a poor man ; I lose much by seeking to serve 
others ; but the gods know that although I live humbly, 
I have no reason to be ashamed. This girl Grazia I will 
secure for thee. Already I have learned that she dwells 
with an old woman somewhere yonder in the upper 

village, where " He broke off abruptly, and leaned 

forward, listening. 

** What is it ? " asked Arta, catching nervously at his 
arm. 

Exetus made a slight sound between his teeth, warn- 
ing her to be silent. 

^^Some one has followed us and is eavesdropping," 
he whispered. ^^ There is no danger ; if thou wilt be 
gracious and await me here, I shall learn who it is." 

With a few quick strides he broke through some 
bushes and came upon the woman they had met a 
moment before, and whom he had named Olivia. 

As he appeared she drew up from a stooping position 
close to the bushes, and faced him, white and startled, 
but showing rather anger than fear in her fine colourless 
face. There was a certain dignified defiance in her 
mien that cowed the slave-dealer's servile spirit; he 
stood abashed in an attitude of humble inquiry. 

Olivia hesitated as though debating how to act ; then 
turned swiftly, and was lost in the dark. The slave-dealer, 
looking after her wonderingly, made a mental note of the 
situation. 

" Well, did you see who it was ? " asked Arta, when 
he returned to her. 

"No, noble lady," he replied, making a helpless 
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gesture. ^^The skulking slave, whoever it was, had 
made his escape. However there was little heard, for v^ 
spoke low." 

** Indeed it matters not to me who heard ! " was the 
impatient reply. *^What I desire is that thou dost as 
thou hast promised, and by the head of Jupiter, thou 
shalt have the price thou dost ask ! But I do adjure 
thee to act quickly." 

" To-morrow, if the gods will ; but surely within 
three days, noble one, she shall be safely delivered at 
thy father's house." 

" 'Tis well ; now take me back to him with whom 
thou didst find me, else he will be giving the alarm that 
thou hast run off with the daughter of Articus." 

" The gods forbid ! For the divine Helen herself 
was not more savagely avenged than wouldst thou be, 
fair Arta, by every noble of Rome." 

Though the remark pleased her, Arta made no reply. 
They moved on in silence for a short time, then she said — 

" Thou wilt accomplish the thing quietly ? " 

^* It must be done so ; and — though I wish not to 
dictate — thou shouldst keep her hidden until any talk 
that may arise shdl pass over. However, I think 'twill 
be easy to buy over the old woman to part with her for 
so honourable a purpose."^ 

" Never fear," returned the beauty ; " in my tepi- 
darium who will see her but the women of the bath ? " 

Exetus was reflecting. ** This fair wife of the learned 
Ponticus, Olivia," he said, ^* she is young to be tied to 
one so advanced in years ; is it not so ? " 

" Perhaps. What is it to me ? " 

" Thou dost know her ? " 

** But slightly. Why dost thou bring up her name 
now ? " 
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" Oh, my reasons ! Of what value can they be to 
thee ? Yet it does appear to me that if she indulged in 
little a&irs of her own, who could blame her i There 
are many yoimg nobles in Rome who would most readily 
respond to her, I doubt not. This same Lucius Varro^- 
if it were he we saw with her** — he glanced at her 
keenly — " would perchance be " 

** *Twas not Varro, that I can swear ! *' returned 
Arta, forgetting herself. ^^I saw him but now, with 
many others there below, watching the dancing girls. 
Besides, Varro abhors married women, this I know.** 

Exetus was puzzled. Olivia's stealthy eavesdropping 
could not be thus explained ; why, then, had she followed 
them ? He felt there was something in it that might 
prove important ; he would await developments ! 

As they came out Arom beneath the canopy of trees, 
to an open space where, on tripods of ornamented bronzes, 
burning myrrh was filling the soft night air with fragrance, 
Arta asked with some confusion — 

^^ Tell me, Exetiis, dost thou know of any witch on 
the island who sells philters ? '* 

^* Ay, there is one ; she lives on the south side, in a 



cave.** 



" And the peasants know of her ? ** 

Exetus, quickly grasping her object in asking, thought 
it best to encourage her. 

"Most surely,** he said; "they consult her in all 
their love troubles. What of their scarce denarii they do 
not spend in gambling, they squander upon the mysterious 
brewings of this old hag.** 

" Ah, I thought so 1 ** exclaimed Arta ; adding, after 
a pause, " I must find her, and purchase an antidote for 
one whom I believe has been foully drugged by this same 
Grazia.*' 
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" When the girl is in thy house, *twill be easy to force 
from her a confession, as well as the potion she has 
administered." 

** Thou dost speak truth," returned Arta, with gratifi- 
cation. ^* I thank thee for thy wisdom, and may 2^us 
help thee secure this young Circe before to-morrow 
night." 

A shadow fell across their path as she spoke, and a 
man's form, arrayed in costly raiment, loomed against the 
light behind. 

^^ Salve ! unparalleled Diana I " said a voice they both 
knew and feared even more than that of the ^^ Island 
King," as Tiberius was called ; for Caesar was fast 
becoming a secondary consideration to this man, his 
minister and friend. 

As Arta recognized the handsome colourless face, she 
held herself with more dignity, and drew a little aloof 
from the slave dealer ; for she did not undervalue the great 
man's attentions. 

^^Exetus," said the minister, in haughty dismissal, for 
he knew the man's craven spirit would value arrogance 
more highly than consideration, ^^ I would see thee later. 
Meet me before dawn in the little white bower where 
Numidians serve cool drinks ; thou wilt find it to the 
east of the palace." 

When he had departed, Sejanus drew closer to Arta. 
** Divine spirit of the night ! " he whispered, " until this 
hour I have been enclosed in the octopus embrace of duty. 
I have thought of thee in the light of this mild moon — 
thine eyes like stars awaiting yon crooked orb's with- 
drawal, that they might reign supreme over the night, as 
they do in my heart ! " 

" Thy words are fair, -ffilius," returned the girl, sub- 
duing her excitement ; ^^ yet do I fear to trust them ; 
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for had Arta been truly in thy thoughts, would the night 
have grown so old ere thou didst trouble to seek her ? '* 

**I have told thee, duty held me. The vengeful 
Agrippina is here, and I fell into a vortex of words and 
execrations, like a bird engulfed in storm." He was 
leaning over her, and in his eyes was an attractive gleam 
of suppressed laughter. 

Arta could not resist it. ^^ Poor bird ! ** she said, 
with mock sympathy. *^ And thou hast escaped from all 
this so unruffled ? *** 

^*Ay, my plumage has straightened out with joy 
because I have persuaded Caesar to permit thee, my Arta, 
to accompany us this night to the Grotto of Sirens. 
There will be sights there to stir thy soul ! " 

Arta stood still. ^* Caesar will permit me to go 
there i " she asked, her breath checked by the thought of 
a privilege seldom accorded even to patrician women ot 
the court. 

" At my request,'* murmured Sejanus, tenderly, but 
with a certain superior ring in his voice. 

^^ But sights are exhibited there not fit for a maiden 
to witness," said Arta, uncertainly, lest by appearing too 
squeamish she might prompt him to change his intention. 

^^ Oh, there will be naught to-night but what will 
thrill thee with delight," he returned, slipping his arm 
about her. "Visions of loveliness, Egyptian wonders,- 
and miraculous things; and should dark-veiled Cotytto 
reveal some little of her nocturnal sports, needst thou 
blush, beautiful daughter of Articus, when Caesar's son's 
widow will countenance thee ? Agrippina, too, will be 
there, vengefully desirous to see our Caesar in midst of 
his profligacy, little knowing that in this grotto the sights 
will be but mild affairs compared with what goes on in 
that unholy cave of vice beneath Caesar's palace." 
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" Do things of evil character occur there ? ** 

Sejanus laughed. ^^ If I were to recount to thee one 
of those scenes of infiuxiy, my child, thy heart would 
sicken of its life. Only a mind drunk with its own 
rottenness could conceive such things as those in which 
our wretched Caesar seeks to drown his memories. If 
thou dost have a chance to speak with Agrippina, tell 
her of this ; I cannot, for at heart she does despise me, 
and her suspicions would be aroused. But the more 
she is infuriated the more swiftly she will rush to her 
ruin, and leave the way clearer for me and thee, my 
Empress ! '' 

"And LiviUa?" 

"Ah, LiviUa is a kitten. We shall cut her nails, 
and put her comfortably aside in some warm spot where 
she may grow fat and forget us. I have no fear of 
LiviUa.*' 

" Will there be others besides these two in the grotto 
to-night ? '' 

" Ay, several others ; and I must warn thee now, 
Arta ; seem not to heed me until the spectacles are in 
action, lest her jealous eyes surprise in me the secret 
of thy power. Toward the end there will descend upon 
us a blue darkness, and then, my beautiful one, thou 
shalt feel me near thee ; and I do implore thee do not 
repulse me." 



CHAPTER XI 

Th£ way to the Grotto of Sirens * was a narrow sub- 
terranean passage leading directly from a secret doorway 
in Caesar's northern palace, ventilated at intervals above 
by carefully roofed holes, and paved with black and white 
mosaic. Young boys, scantily clothed, each bearing a 
gracefully formed lamp, stood at equal distances to a£R>rd 
light to the Imperial party as they descended ; Caesar 
and Livilla first, then Sejanus and Agrippina, Arta and 
Macro, Lucius Varro, and several others. 

No one but Sejanus spoke, for the presence of 
Agrippina seemed to have cast a shadow over the spirits 
of all, and the minister's voice, though low, echoed 
hissingly upon the timnel walls, mingling with the 
shuifiing touch of sandals on the pavement, and the 
rustle of silken garments. 

The entnuice to the Grotto was guarded by two 
immense Egyptians, who prostrated themselves on seeing 
Caesar, though still some yards away, and chanted a 
weird salutation that lasted until he arrived ; then they 
arose and drew back heavy curtains from before the low 
opening. 

The interior was pervaded with a soft roseate glow, 
as though dawn were imprisoned there to await the hour 
when she might steal out once more to give light to the 

♦ The present « Blue Grotto." 
«38 
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world ; and a gentle harmony rose and fell on the still 
air like the voice of fairy zithers. 

Along one side were couches of Oriental luxury and 
ease, the centre one — that prepared for Caesar — overhung 
by a canopy of amethyst silk, encrusted with gems that 
scintillated in the soft light as though in each lived a 
spark of sentient fire. At the end of the grotto, to the 
right of the entrance, stood a small altar, whereon fire 
burned to the presiding god, and where Caesar paused to 
offer a propitiatory sacrifice of incense. The entire cave — 
save this narrow ledge to the right, the tier-like cuttings 
in the rock where the few couches were arranged, and 
the fiat shelf or stage opposite — ^was occupied by a wide 
and deep pool, oval in shape, and fed directly from 
the sea. This was permeated with varying radiance, 
and shone like an enormous opal, seeming to emit 
light to the grotto, for there was visible no other source 
of illumination. Opposite the couches a number of 
lovely nude children were grouped on the flat shelf of 
rock ; golden-haired, slender-limbed creatures, as perfect 
as a cluster of pink pearls, some holding musical instru- 
ments, others brightly hued feathers more than a yard 
long, and flexible as the tails of a paradise-bird ; and 
still others carried spangled wands that reflected the rosy 
air like flickering flames. 

From unseen sources a soft aromatic mist descended 
refreshingly upon the air, a sort of invigorating incense 
that acted as a stimulant to jaded nerves. 

In that atmosphere every one revived ; each sank 
upon his couch with a sense of easeful anticipation, 
settling comfortably into the soft cushions. Even Caesar's 
face relaxed, and he looked about him with awakening 
interest. The moment he was seated the atmosphere 
changed to a soft violet; the pool shone like a living 
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amethyst ; and from somewhere among the rocks there 
issued a melodious piping, like the carolling of many 
birds, trilling to a marvellously high pitch, and echoing as 
it were into infinity. 

In the midst of this, four beautiful Grecian bo3rs, 
their entire persons stained a bright green and highly 
polished, appeared at one end of the grotto, uttered and 
held in perfect unison the four notes of a minor chord, 
and sprang into the pool. Here they performed antics of 
extraordinary grace and swiftness, chasing one another, 
cutting figures, causing the violet-hued water to foam 
about their emerald forms in sparkling cascades, or 
swimming beneath it like animated grace, escaped from 
the green mysteries of the ocean. 

Suddenly, the colouring of the air changed again to 
rose, and from a dark recess vis-^'vis to Csesar, an 
enormous Syrian appeared, his mass of hair adorned with 
scintillating things that blazed like stars, his herculean 
arms outstretched. 

After saluting Caesar, and merely as an evidence of 
his strength, he raised himself slowly to the tips of his 
great toes, stood poised thus, then seized a projecting bit 
of rock above him, and drew himself up slowly until 
he was lying horizontally in mid air, suspended only 
by his wrist. 

<< Good ! " murmured Caesar, and Sejanus glanced at 
him to obtain the credit of having afforded his master 
amusement. 

But Tiberius was absorbed ; he heeded neither the 
murmur of those about him, echoing his praise, nor the 
snort of Agrippina, who looked at the arched ceiling with 
simulated weariness. 

The giant Syrian now sprang into the water, and, 
with one sweep of his mighty arms, sent a column of 
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foam to the top of the grotto, from which it returned 
like a rosy dome of transparent glass. 

A series of feats of strength and necromantic power 
followed} trickery born of the black arts of Egypt, 
and assisted by wonderful mechanisms gathered from 
all parts of the world. What seemed like veritable 
miracles were performed ; spectres and skeletons wece 
drawn from the bare rock, made to move and dance at 
command, and disappear. A voice quoted some lines of 
Virgil from a solid part of the ceiling, whence came also 
singing and flute playing. 

Yoimg girls gave an interesting exhibition of grace- 
ful dancing on ropes, drawn taut in mid air from one 
end totheother of the grotto ; others performed acrobatic 
feats of grace and novelty. These were succeeded by 
conceits of poetic fancy, spectacles of bewildering beauty 
and artistic conception, scenes from the tales of mythology 
assisted by magic to a marvellous appearance of realism. 
The weeping Egeria grieving over the death of Niuna, 
was floated to the pool's centre upon an islet of lilies ; 
and from a rocky cavern beyond, came Diana, beauti- 
ful, crescent-crowned, and surrounded by her retinue 
of followers, all wearing flowery wreaths, their forms 
concealed but little by slight draperies, their voices 
harmoniously mingled in sweet, fresh song, that sug- 
gested wild forest glades, freedom and buoyant youth. 
When this was finished, Diana raised her silver bow, 
and, aiming at the disconsolate Egeria, sent forth a 
golden arrow. Immediately she who wept was turned 
into a glistening fountain that threw its silvery sprays 
to the highest arch of the grotto, and emitted sweet 
sounds that were accompanied in song by Diana and her 
companions^ swelling to a thrilling height of harmonious 
melody, 
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Then came the batde of Ul)rsses with the Cyclops^ 
the awfiil one-eyed workmen of Vulcan, who attacked 
and took him and his companions prisoners on their 
homeward voyage from the Trojan war. This was 
enacted with spirited realism, and finished by Uljrsses 
blinding Polyphemus with a blazing firebrand. 

^^I see nothing so horrible in all this," murmured 
Agrippina to Sejanus, when Caesar was seen to be in 
conversation with his daughter-in-law. 

^^ Thou art not ignorant of some things that occur in 
the other grotto," returned the minister. " Will they not 
suffice thee ? " 

^^Ay, but what has been told of that place is too 
awfiil. *Tis with one's own eyes one would see those 
things to believe — they pass my credence, even prejudiced 
as I am." 

" The stick whose strength is doubted will not help a 
lame man ; what assistance can I be to thee when all 
thou dost learn of me must be proved by thine own 
experience ? " 

^^Not all. But indeed these spectacles do surprise 
me ; they are such as might be witnessed by any virgin of 
Vesta." 

" Ay, and behold Csesar's face I What slave of the 
bath, detained on duty while hungering for the circus, 
could appear more bored? Mark the dull eyes, the 
hanging jaw ! " 

" Yet but now he did show interest in the Syrian's 
strength, and applauded the singing of the huntresses," 
said Agrippina, glancing surreptitiously toward the 
Emperor. 

" A novelty ! His appetites desire alwajrs something 
new J and thou must remember also, noble Julian, that 
this entertainment has been especially prepared for thee, 
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See ! we are now to have some pretty dancing, such as a 
woman should delight in ; Caesar controls a jrawn ! But 
regard him not, I implore thee, for his eyes are upon thee, 
and thy face does betray too much/' 

Tiberius, though Agrippina did not see it, was at that 
moment watching with interest a bevy of graceful girls, 
nude save for gossamer mantles of pale green Eastern 
silks, fastened above the shoulders, and felling a little 
below the knee. This at every movement rose and fell 
upon the air like restless billows of cloud, and, as the 
dancing grew fiercer, waved into fantastic shapes seeming 
endowed with a sort of rhythmical life. 

Meanwhile the music gradually changed from a 
clanging of cymbals and zithers, to the bird-like carol- 
ling heard before ; and the youths who had sported in 
the pool reappeared, blowing upon long reed pipes, and 
dancing in step corresponding with the nymphs, drawing 
close to them and back ; intermingling with them, while 
the rocks echoed their plaintive melody into far-reaching 
recesses. 

***Tis pretty,** whispered Agrippina; and Sejanus 
returned — 

^' Ay, this one idea is mine ; such things smack 
of Grecian refinement, which, alack I our island king 
leans little toward ! *' 

"The cloven foot ! ** sneered the Julian. " Who but 
he would attempt to undo all that divine Augustus did 
to encourage literature and elegance in Italy ? Who 
else limit himself to speak brusque and homely Latin, 
even in the Senate, when every one of education recog- 
nizes the superiority of the Hellenic tongue ? Alas, 
poor Rome 1 At the mercy of such a mind, how shall 
thy glories hde 1 " 

" Have a care 1 ** warned the minister, " the music 
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is about to end, and in these caverns every sound 
carries ! " 

The dancing was followed by an encounter between 
crocodiles and four young sailors armed with spike- 
topped lances. The conflict was exciting, and when the 
crocodiles were finally slaughtered amid considerable ai>- 
plause, it was necessary to change the water of the pool. 

^* He condemns our gladiatorial games in Rome," 
scofied Agrippina, ^ yet revels secretly in butchery like 
this ! Hypocrite 1 " 

^* Wait, there will probably be other things before the 
finish. Passion brings a man's nature to the fore, and 
already I see Caesar's blood has been heated by this 
spectacle. Ha ! look ! the Nereides come ! Did I not 
tell thee i Now prepare for something ! '* 

As he spoke there entered a number of young women, 
wearing only short skirts of loose sea-weed about their 
loins, crowned with roses and riding upon golden dolphins. 
These were followed by mermen, also wearing wreaths, 
who darted with swift ease after them, their tails flashing 
life-like through the water, while the eyes of all were 
directed toward Caesar, to whom they addressed an 
especially prepared hymn of acclamation. 

The Emperor listened to it absently ; indeed he 
seemed scarcely to hear. His head himg forward ; the 
distressed eyes were fixed as though unseeing ; the hand 
wearing the great Imperial signet ring, lay relaxed upon 
the embroidered bolster of his couch ; he was moodily 
absorbed in thought. Agrippina looked at him curiously, 
and for a brief moment her face lost its wonted hardness ; 
she was perplexed. 

Sejanus, seeing her occupied, glanced first toward 
Livilla, and finding her interested in the performance, 
tiurned to where Arta reclined with voluptuous grace 
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against the Tyrian purple cushions. She was hoping 
for this glance, and when it came her eyes met 
his with an inviting boldness that told him there was 
little resistance behind their burning depths. He gave 
her an encouraging look, and returned his attention to 
the pool. 

A strange, excited dance was now in progress, accom- 
panied by wild music ; a dance that rapidly approached 
wanton lewdness, and yet was characterized by a con- 
cordance of movement, a harmony of sound and colouring 
that almost obliterated its ugly suggestiveness, and 
enchanted the mind. 

Upon the air there now descended a subtle fragrance, 
an Asiatic incense, more powerful than the last, that 
soothed the sensibilities to a delightfid lethargy, and 
subjugated the moral principles of the onlookers in 
pleasurable resignation to the insidious influence of the 
dance. 

In the midst of this there rushed upon the scene a 
splendid woman, representing Atalanta, a typical Lygian 
beauty, sumptuous and radiant ; her long yellow hair 
serving as her only covering ; her gestures wild, graceful, 
full of youthful vigour. 

After her came Meleager ; and on beholding him, 
Agrippina caught her breath. 

What was to come now ? 

There was a bewildering kaleidoscope of nude forms ; 
a rushing to and fro of dancers ; music that became 
furious ; then Caesar leaned toward Sejanus ; a word 
was said, and swiftly blue impenetrable darkness descended 
upon the grotto. 

** He fears thee," whispered Sejanus in Agrippina's 
ear. '^* I must go to him, else he may think I listen to 
thy comments, and we shall both be endangered." 
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But instead he went to Arta as he had promised, 
feeling in the darkness for her soft, warm hand. 

^^ Arta, I am here/' he breathed, ^* drawn to thee in 
the gloom by the force of thy rich magnetism ; as a 
needle is drawn to the loadstone. Lean to me, beloved — 
dost thou fear thy ^lius ? " 



[ 



CHAPTER XII 

Plautius Exetus had been sitting for more than an 
hour in the little bower of flowering vines through which 
gleamed numerous Egyptian lamps, ingeniously shielded 
from the breezes by ^tastic shades of coloured papyrus. 
Three Numidian slaves, weary after the long hot night 
of waiting on guests, lay at frill length on the ground, 
another sat on the steps, his head on his knees. 

Most of the company had departed on seeing Caesar 
withdraw to the grotto; while others were amusing 
themselves as they chose in the shade of the gardens. 

Exetus leaned upon the balustrade, that he might 
watch the sea immediately below, where Caesar and his 
party must pass on returning from the Grotto of Sirens. 
On a table near him stood a silver cup of Falernian, set in 
a bowl of snow ; but he touched it rarely, knowing he 
would need to be master of all his senses and have a cool 
head in his interview with Sejanus, upon whatever subject 
that interview might be. He did not like the minister ; 
but he feared him, and fear, to his nature, was more 
enthralling than love. However, it elated him to know 
the great man wished to speak with him, and his curiosity 
was intense. 

At last, when the blackness of the East had begun to 
lighten, dimly with the appp^ach of dawn, he saw two 
torchlights stealing toward him over the inky water, 
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their reflections throwing long quivering spears of light 
on the stir of the tide. The gilded prows of two fiiiry 
boats became distinguishable, their shining oars making a 
slight, silky noise on the silence that reigned everywhere, 
now the gaiety of thzfiu was oven 

From these boats three young Romans landed imme- 
diately below him, and mounted a narrow stairway 
leading from the shore to the gardens. One was Lucius 
Varro, arrayed in a bright-coloured tunic — for the toga 
was beginning to fall out of use for summer ai£urs of 
fashion — and his brow adorned with a wreath of small 
Italian roses. On his face was an expression of weari- 
ness and disgust as he threw himself on a couch, and, 
stretching out his soldierly limbs with a restless jerk, 
called for wine. 

" This it is to be under despotic rule ! " snarled one 
of his companions. ^^ The noblest blood of Rome must 
dance attendance upon the Claudian, this creature made 
of ^ mud and blood,' with whom the unscrupulous Livia 
has choked the throat of Liberty ! *' 

Varro quaffed his wine ; then, leaning back on soft 
cushions, looked pensively upon the shadowy sea. 

The third man, looking from one to the other, 
remarked, with a yawn — 

" Well, by Castor, my friends, I find more pleasure 
living thus than could have been mine were we now 
stagnating under the Republic. At least, there is the 
excitement of not knowing from day to day what change 
may come. We have, at any rate, some new sensations. 
Besides, what was there to-night for the most chaste to 
cavil at ?'* 

"Ay, because Agrippina was there," returned the 
first. " But even so 'twas bad enough ! To me there 
is no charm in viewing these sensual orgies over which 
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Caesar and Sejanus gloat. Is there a woman left in the 
whole of Rome who can refresh one with an innocent 
eye ? By the divine Venus ! Even the pearly fiice of 
that &irest of maidens, Arta, wore to-night the common 
shadow of impure thought there in the grotto ; yet well 
might she have served to elevate men, so richly have the 
gods favoured her ! " 

Varro pressed his face against his arm as it lay along 
the balustrade. His heart was heavy with the image of 
Grazia. This purity, for which his own soul hiuigered, 
was it not glowing like a holy flame in those tender eyes 
of hers, on that white brow, on those shining lips — 
untouched as yet by aught but the honourable seal of his 
own love ? Like a flower just unfolded, the memory of 
her stood out with wonderful loveliness against the glare 
of life in which he had been so long steeped. And now, 
in that still hour, before the new day had yet clearly 
defined the sea, he felt all his pulses throb with desire for 
her ; a hunger surged in his blood, a hunger that was not 
so passionate as yearning, not so violent as tender. He 
was softened by love, and upon this mood his companion's 
next words fell discordantly. 

" The Furies seize me if I can agree with thy view 
of these things ! " said he who had commended existing 
conditions. ^' To me a woman with innocence stamped 
upon her face is as uninteresting as a blank tablet ; her 
kisses as insipid as early figs, and her " 

Verro arose and left the arbour ; and on hearing the 
others make ready to follow him, he stepped from the 
pathway, and sprang down an embankment. 

When their footsteps died away, he crept to a point 
just below the arbour, and sitting with his back pressed 
against one of the wooden pillars, watched the dawn break 
beyond the hills. For some time he sat there, while the 
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long jagged body of the island grew more and more 
distinct against the slowly strengthening light, and the 
wide sea paled as though absorbing into its mysterious and 
shadowy depths the white spirit of the day. 

In all he saw the symbol of Grazia. She was like 
this dawn fresh from Olympian regions, untainted by the 
breath of man, wherein no ugly thought had lived ; 
wherein the first pure 

A sentence spoken in the arbour carried to his heart 
like an electric shock. He sat up to listen. The voice 
was that of Sejanus, and he spoke in Greek so the slaves 
might not understand. 

^^ I care naught for the woman Messella. Do what 
thou wilt with her ; but the girl I want in my house 
before three days. Dost thou understand me, Exetus i 
Before three days ! " 

" Lord, I shall do my best," came the servile voice of 
the slave-dealer ; ^^ but thou must know thou art not the 
only one who has seen this pearl, most noble Sejanus ; 
already there are many desiring her, and offering any 
price. 

"And if there be, who comes first in thy opinion, 
wretch — the rabble, or Caesar and I ? " 

" Oh thou, most Highest I But look 1 thou dost see 
me as I am, neither great nor yet insignificant ; but the 
gods sometimes take pleasure in bafHing those who do 
most earnestly labour to fulfil their promises. A man 
cannot outrun his senses, nor yet can he think beyond 
the limit of his own mind. If thou dost so strongly 
desire this Venus-born to add her loveliness to Caesar's 
incomparable grottos, permit me, most noble ** 

As the voice lowered so that he could no longer 
distinguish it, Varro, whose blood was running cold 
with horror, arose and moved somewhat recklessly closer 
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to the arbour. A twig snapped under him, and Sejanus, 
uttering a warning sound, crossed to that side of the 
enclosure. 

Where Varro stood in the shadow it was still sufficiently 
dark to conceal him ; but above, the dawn fell full on 
the minister's colourless &ce. 

" Who is there ? " he demanded imperiously. ** Who 
dares to eavesdrop upon me ? " 

Varro, tingling with excitement, did n6t hesitate. 
** I ! " he cried, stepping into view, " Lucius Varro ! " 

There in the pale dawn, with the pyramids of cold 
rock above them and the quiet sea beneath, the two men 
faced each other ; one with the cool calculation bom of 
confidence in his own power ; the other breathless, 
furious, and challenging. 

^^I have heard all thou hast said," he continued 
fiercely ; "and by the immortal gods — by my very life, 
thou shalt not prosper in thy vile scheme, thou Tuscan 
wolf I No, not if I m)rself must stand guard over this 
innocent girl.** 

The minister's lip curled ; his hcc grew hard and 
white as marble. He waved Exetus away. 

"Thou wouldst make a mighty legion to oppose 
Sejanus,** he said calmly. "However, my friend, the 
wench is not worth this ugly outburst, especially as it can 
avail her nothing.'* 

" It shall avail her something ! '* cried Varro. " And 
let me tell thee, Sejanus, that I do not fear thee. Thou 
canst place thy heel upon the worms who crawl to thee, 
but not upon Lucius Varro ! And, by the head of Zeus, 
whom I do now call upon to hear me, if thou dost even 
so much as raise thy hand to injure or to steal the girl 
Grazia, I shall not die till I have destroyed thee ! '* 

While he listened, Sejan\is reflectively drew his lips 
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together in a bunch between his fingers. He was tired 
from the long strain of the night, yet he desired 
to conceal his fangs ; and although Varro's insolent 
defiance angered him, his habitual prudence and dread 
of making an open enemy among the patrician set con- 
strained him to be careful. 

" There is no need for violent speech,'* he said. ** If 
the girl is something to thee, thou canst tell me ; for, 
after all, what are Caesar's wishes when compared with 
the young desires of Lucius Varro ? " 

The irony escaped him unawares, for the gall had 
been stirred within him. 

" Call them not Caesar's pleasures ! " cried the young 
tribune, beside himself with rage. "Though Tiberius is 
blind to thy foul trickery, there are some about him who 
know whose hand it is that leads him, whose mind has 
planned his vile ^ Venus places ! ' And that hand and 
mind are thine, Sejanus ! " 

The scowl darkened on the minister's brow. " Thou 
art insolent and rashly venturesome," he said coldly ; 
" but thou hast doubtless partaken too strongly of cooled 
wines. I shall let it pass for the present, trusting that in 
some less heating climate thou mayest learn to stem thy 
hot blood ; to this may the gods speed thee ! " 

There was no mistaking the dire significance of those 
short, evenly-uttered words. Varro heard them with a 
contraction of muscles, but his angry face revealed no 
qualm of fear. 

" Do thy worst ! " he returned ; " but mark what I 
have said ; once thou dost raise thy hand against the 
girl, my life's highest aim shall be to destroy thee." 

Sejanus laughed softly. " Mad youth ! " he returned 
contemptuously ; " I have no time now to argue with 
thee, but it does appear to me thou couldst better use thy 
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energies than in explosive words, for they are no less 
potent against the growth of yonder dawn, than they must 
piove against the star of Sejanus ! '' As he turned back 
into the arbour, he added scoffingly, '^ Perchance under 
other skies thou shalt learn to regret thy hastiness.'' 

Indeed Varro regretted it even as the minister departed. 
He stood looking down on the sea, over which a leaden 
light had spread, throwing into black relief that rugged 
and imposing point of the island whereon stood the 
columned palace of Tiberius, and the lighthouse Pharos, 
whose flame still made a dash of fierce colour upon the 
grey of dawn. As his temper cooled he realized that he 
had not only placed himself in a perilous position with 
Sejanus, but had probably aroused the man's suspicions in 
relation to others by the sentiments he expressed, and had 
injured his own and Macro's chances of defeating him. 
Should he carry out his insinuated threat, and, through 
the command of Caesar, who, Varro knew, was now 
absolutely under his control, have him banished to some 
distant point, what would become of Grazia P She had 
been seen and was coveted by this man, and it was not 
likely he would relax his efforts to secure her out of 
consideration for Varro. 

He saw that he had only augmented her danger by 
his outburst ; he had practically placed her at the mercy 
of Sejanus, who would now do everything possible to 
spite and injure all in whom he, Varro, was interested. 

The horror of Grazia's position, the likelihood of her 
being seized and borne off, like a sacrificial lamb, to the 
revolting atmosphere of those vile grottos, came to him as 
he thought over what he had done. He imderstood what 
little strength she would have to resist them, how she must 
succumb, as a flower must to the ruthless hand that plucks 
it ; and he scorned himself for having planned to take her 
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in a manner scarcely less ignoble than that proposed by 
Sejanm. In reflecting upon this he recalled her proud 
bearing and disdain as she discarded the idea of going to 
his house, how she had declined to be taken thither save 
to anoint its door-posts with wolPs fat and to sit by his 
hearth in the honourable relation of wife. 

*• And why not ? ^ he muttered, as he looked into the 
paling sky. " Who is there in all Rome more fitted ? 
In her veins may run the blood of foreign kings, who 
knows ? " 

He thought of her small, sun-tanned hands, the 
delicate feet and ears, the arched nostrils and slender 
wrists, all indelible demonstrations of race. Perchance 
she was the child of an important hostage, and had been 
hidden away to prevent seizure ; and if so, why should he 
not marry her fearlessly and openly ? Even if she were 
naught but the child of a slave she was more desirable 
than any woman of the court, and if he were to marry 
her what need he fear ? The criticism of patricians, who 
could not look into the past of their own wives without 
shame ? Or the mockery of the common herd, whose 
opinion meant nothing to him ? Would it not be happiness 
to have Grazia ever with him, the companion of his life ! 

With the thought of having her near him, of seeing 
her marvellous loveliness once fitly arrayed and surrounded 
by the marble splendour of his fair villa, or the luxuries of 
his house in Rome, a frantic impatience urged him to do 
something to forestall Sejanus, to secure Grazia*s safety 
before the minister could put him out of the way. Some- 
thing should be done at once, and he determined to go 
immediately to Macro, in the hopes of finding him before 
he retired to sleep after the long night of revelry. He 
knew that it would be futile to attempt anything alone, for 
Sejanus would now most certainly have him spied upon, and 
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his every movement would be noted, however secretly he 
ii^iglit go about it. With Macro's assistance he might 
be able to save the girl from the awful alternative that 
awaited her, an alternative so hideous he dared not think 
upon it. 

Already two long bars of pale primrose light had 
appeared in the east, and lay mirrored on the sea ; and in 
the trees a timid chirp told that birds were waking. 

Varro climbed the embankment, and in order to cut the 
distance, hurried through the shrubbery to the high road. 
The knowledge that he had already lost much precious 
time, and perhaps the chance of seeing Macro before he 
slept, filled him with consternation for having delayed, 
and incited him to make all haste. 

Every one had departed from the gardens, save slaves 
engaged in putting the place in order, and a few half 
tipsy young bucks who, in accordance with Caesar's 
edict that no visitor should remain on the island after the 
sun rose, were on their way to where their boats lay 
tethered. 

Macro had evidently returned to his villa, so Varro, 
hurrying to where slaves awaited him, sprang into his 
litter and gave command to be borne thither with all 
speeci. 

The island was wrapped in a grey silence, sweet- 
scented and guarded by those still black peaks, near the 
highest points of which one or two late stars still lingered, 
showing faintly in the paling sky. Now and again a 
peasant could be seen moving like a shadow through his 
vineyard ; and once, from afar, there came the melan- 
choly sound of a donkey braying. Aside from these 
there was no sign of life ; a spell of mysterious peace 
hung over everything, a stillness that seemed to exude 
from the very rocks. 
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On arriving at Macro's house, he found the door 
guarded by two impervious soldiers, who^ stating that 
their master had retired to sleep leaving orders that he 
was not to be disturbed, could be moved by no persuasion 
to let him pass. 

Seeing the futility of further argument, yet fearing to 
act without consulting his friend, Varro returned to his 
own villa, and despatched slaves to the house of Exetus to 
learn if he had returned, and if so, to watch carefully and 
advise him of the man's every movement. 

It was some slight satisfiiction when one returned to 
inform him that Exetus was at his house sleeping, and had 
been there ever since he had returned from the fite. 
Yet, even with this assurance, he could not rest, a feverish 
anxiety harassed him with troubling questions, doubts, 
reckless projects. What could he do were Caesar to com- 
mand his withdrawal to a distance, perhaps even out of 
Italy ? Who would protect Grazia ? 

He felt that he would risk anything to save her ; and 
yet on this island the only consequence his courage could 
meet with would be to run his own head into a noose. 
Here, where everything was known by the spies of 
Sejanus when once they were set to watch one he 
suspected, there would be little use in attempting to out- 
wit him. Grazia had escaped him thus far only because 
she dwelt in the upper ^n'llage, and kept herself hidden ; 
but now Exetus would soon scent her out and give her 
over to this wolf. 

In picturing what a fate would be hers once she 
should be at the mercy of Sejanus, he was overcome with 
despair. 

He had allowed his one chance to slip. Had he gone 
to Grazia before the day dawned, and revealed to her 
the whole hideous plot, he might, by gentle and tender 
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persuasion, have prevailed upon her to come to his house 
of her own free will, to bring Messella with her, and to 
occupy it only as his guest, as a safe harbourage from the 
dangers threatening her. 

Even now was it too late ? 

He sprang from his posture of dejection, and paced 
the tablinum. If he went now, while all slept, he might 
be able to save her — he might succeed in getting both her 
and Messella safely hidden. 

He threw a light cloak about him, and left the 
apartment. 

In the atriiun two slaves, thinking their master, like 
all others of the nobility, had retired to sleep, were loung- 
ing near a gaming-table, absorbed in throwing the tesserox 
and tali. 

They sprang up with profuse apologies ; but Varro, 
not heeding them, commanded his litter to be brought 
with an accompaniment of extra bearers, so there might 
be no delay from weariness on the steep way to the 
summit of Mount Augustus. 

It was his only chance, and in his anxiety he climg to 
it — ^he magnified it into a sure means whereby he could 
save her, and take her honourably and lovingly into his 
own keeping for ever. Under the encouraging confidence 
with which Cupid imbues the heart he rules — that sanguine 
egotism that makes a lover consider his love sufficiently 
mighty to overcome all odds — ^he burned with glad antici- 
pation, and started upon the journey with scarcely a 
shadow of doubt to mar the bright prospect ; impatient, 
but innately assured of success. The cool breeze of early 
dawn, blowing upon his tired eyes, refreshed him; his 
spirit drew strength from that pale silence, soft as the 
ffO/t of divine eyes from the limitless Unknown, that 
nameless peace which stood god-mother at Creation's 
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birthy and broods for ever in patient loyalty above the 
tumult of hunun passions. 

As he was borne up the steep incline, his eyes lin- 
gered upon the long ridges of the Samnite Apennines, 
now wrapped in violet mist; upon that wide and 
placid sea, whose intermittent breathing reached him 
through the silence ; on the soft, hazy coast of Campania, 
with its shining groups of marble temples and villas ; on 
fair Neapolis and Pompeii, slumbering fearlessly at the 
feet of the majestic and moody mountain, fated to serve 
one day as medium for an awftd vengeance — z fury beyond 
the comprehension of man, that was to carry at once 
death and perpetuity into the very homes of those pam- 
pered nobles, those fastidious scions of an over-ripened age. 

Oh, sea of Naples ! heaven-reflecting page whereon 
is writ the story of creation, the birth and death of epochs, 
the mystery of Time ! How tenderly your waters kiss 
those marred and dismantled shores where once the 
exuberance of Rome's magnificence reared its splendid 
monuments of luxury and taste, whereon your tides have 
watched 

** Rome's conquering toni^ lords of the widespread globe, 
Stalk proudly in the toga's graceful robe,** 

or linger by your coast in voluptuous idleness. Where 
musing Virgil wandered, drawing sublime thought from 
all the changing splendour of your moods, and illustrious 
Cicero pondered his deathless philosophy. In the silence 
of dawn, in the blazing glory of noontide, in the opalescent 
twilight, in the blackness of night and storm, that play 
successively upon your wide expanse, seem to be reflected 
the passions of a dead world, all the harmony and discord, 
all the joy and sadness, all the brilliancy and sentiment of 
a time that is no more. 
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Yet for something more than this we love you ; for 
the tale you tell of a world beyond man, a harmony 
beyond thought, a God above all, to whom the ages are 
as moments, and the death of an Empire but the passing 
of a single soul, wherein the struggles of all are concen 
trated toward the creation of a perfect whole. 



CHAPTER XIII 



Early the same afternoon following Livilla*s fite^ the 
litter of Caesar's minister was seen proceeding quietly 
down the narrow way that led, by a circuitous route, 
from his villa to the abode of Livilla. 

The widow, refreshed and rejuvenated by eight hours* 
sleep, and a luxurious bath, had been made beautiful 
through the combined efforts of her ornatrix, or hair- 
dresser, and niunerous other handmaidens, who, after 
anointing her with rare and costly unguents and the 
perfume she affected alone for Sejanus, and, dressing the 
abundant hair with deft and tasteful fingers, arrayed her 
in a safiron-coloured silken peplus of gauze-like texture, 
bound in by a sash of plaited golden threads. About her 
throat they placed a string of pearls that had been 
brought from Britannia by Julius Caesar; and clasped 
to her arm an Eastern bracelet studded with pearls from 
Egypt. 

She was conscious of appearing at her best as she 
greeted her lover : and he, seeing this consciousness in 
her eyes, did not fail to reveal very openly the admiration 
he knew she expected, and to note with obvious pleasure 
every detail of her toilet, although thoughts of greater 
moment to himself occupied him. He was in an egotis- 
tically elated state of mind, and impatient to get to the 
subjects absorbing him, for with her, more than with any 

i6o 
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other^ he could enjoy the privilege of giving full expression 
to his ambitions. 

In the cool little triclinium, with its series of mytho- 
logical frescoes, set off above by a border of exquisite 
design, a refreshing, though not elaborate, repast was served 
them by noiseless Numidian women, for Livilla did not 
run the risk of menacing her own charms by surroimding 
herself with Greek girls, save in those apartments where 
Sejanus did not enter. Compared with the shining, black 
skins of these Eastern women her own appeared softer 
and whiter, her lips and ears and finger-tips the rosier \ and, 
since she was no longer in her first youth, it was necessary 
to consider these things. 

"When thou art all mine, Livilla,*' whispered 
Sejanus, later, as they lounged near one another beneath 
the vine-clad columns of the peristyle, " I shall be obliged 
to raise new revenue to keep thee fitly garbed as a very 
goddess that thou art, in such fine gauzes as these that 
now envelop thee as a cloud-veiled star, through which 
thy loveliness shines with bewildering mystery." 

Livilla looked herself over with a pleased smile. 
"And wilt thou purchase for me some like that 
Agrippina brought with her from Egypt ? " she asked, 
nestling closer to him. 

Sejanus laughed — 2. really pleasant laugh, for he was 
in a happy frame of mind. 

" Oh, woman 1 " he exclaimed mockingly. " Promise 
her the raiment of a dove, and she immediately aspires to 
that of a flamingo or a lyre-bird/* 

Livilla sat back and toyed with her golden girdle. 
" Oh, ye men talk much of woman's extravagance, but 
are ye much less prodigal ? I have seen thee in twenty 
different tunics since the calends of April ! Then there 
are thy priceless cedar tables — to my own knowledge 

M 
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thou dost boast two more beautiful than any of Caesar's ; 
— and thy Alexandrian vases, thy Corinthian urns 1 Oh, 
do not blame us women 1 " 

'^ I blame no one,*' returned Sejanus, stretching and 
looking into the square of blue sky above, his eyes filled 
with irrelevant thoughts. ^^ Immortal gods ! How time 
creeps ! ** 

<< Does Livilla, then, weight the moments i '' 
murmured his companion, reproachfully. ^^ For me the 
hours fly too soon when thou art near." 

Sejanus drew himself together, and put his arms 
about her. 

^* 'Tis that each day is lost till I can call thee mine ! " 
he whispered ; then, after fondling her for a time, added, 
*^I am, however, slowly approaching that point where 
thou and I shall see the open way before us without an 
obstacle, Livilla mine ! " 
"And Nero?'* 

"At his mother's instigation he has already over- 
stepped himself. My spies have caught him uttering 
intemperate and treasonable words, and have secured 
certain threatening writings of his that will serve as so 
many weights to sink him in the sea of oblivion. Thou 
knowest that Caesar already treats him with the cool- 
ness I recommended, and the Court servilely follows suit. 
Turbulent Agrippina, like the too venturesome Livia, 
has cut her own throat by her open insult at Caesar's 
table two nights ago. Thou didst see it. Poor, vain 
woman, she has now bartered the last drop of her sacred 
Julian blood for a moment's indulgence of her Julian 
temper." 

" Is she then doomed ? " 

" Ay, she is at my mercy ; and she shall be stamped 
out as though she had never been. She has miscalculated 
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the forces on her side, and thought that, because a small 
few sigh for their old freedom, they will openly revolt to 
place in power her son. This must never be ; for Nero, 
in his weakness, would be entirely under the thumb of 
this second Fulvia, who might, with more truth than was 
Livia, be called an ^ Ulysses in petticoats,' as thou must 
remember yoimg Caius named Caesar's mother." 
" And what of him ? '* 
"Whom?" 

" Caius.* Even if thou dost sweep away Agrippina 
and Nero, there will remain her other sons, Caius and 
Drusus." 

The minister's straight upper lip curled. "I shall 
easily be rid of them both," he said quietly. ^^ Drusus 
first, because he is at a more dangerous age. It will not 
be difficult ; there is another Drusus wandering in the 
shades for an a£front to me, Livilla, and perchance 
Thanatos will not decline to accept his name-sake from 
the same hands." 

Livilla shuddered and drew closer to him. " Don't, 
iBlius ; speak not of him," she whispered. " I dreamed 
an awfiil dream last night ; he stood before me, haggard 
and blue with death ; and, calling me wife as of old, 
pointed to his hollow eyes, crying, 'The light that 
thou hast robbed from these mine eyes shall yet track 
thee down, Livilla, and thy foul accomplice, Sejanus, 

whose '" 

Sejanus had paled ; his hand closed fiercely upon hers. 
'^ Hush ! " he hissed, looking back of him. '^ Wouldst thou 
have thy slaves tittle-tattle this about the island i What 
more i But whisper." He bent his head low, impatient 
for, yet, in his superstitious heart dreading, what might 
come. " What more i " 

* Caligula. 
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Liv ilia's voice shook with terror as she replied. 
^* He said, ^ Thy foul accomplice, Sejanus, whose doom is 
already set upon the disk of time, whose heart is already 
pierced by the spear of Ate/ " 

The minister sat scowling at the pavement, his hand 
still closed tightly upon hers. Suddenly, in a selfish out- 
burst, he flung it savagely from him, and started to his 
feet, 

^^ A curse upon thy dreams ! " he cried, pacing rapidly 
to and fro. ^* If Sejanus fears not the most powerful of 
the living, why should he fear the dead ? By Hecate ! 
not all the shades of Erebus shall now obscure my 
star ! 'Twill soar beyond Olympus* highest pinnacle, 
and quenching all other lights, reign supreme over Rome 
— ay, over the world ! I shall crush all who oppose me ; 
even such as dare to hate me. Small and great shall go 
down ! Every man who cannot recognize in me his 
master, may no longer call himself a Roman ! *' 

Though he spoke low, there was a reckless vehemence 
in the words ; a frantic effort to drown the influence of 
Livilla's dream. 

The widow was terrified, and, in spite of the slight 
he had shown to her, she went to him swiftly, and 
clinging to his arm, said anxiously — 

^^ ^lius, tempt not thus the gods to jealous fiiry ! 
For my sake, if not for thine own, I ask it, even though 
thou dost forget I love thee." 

He paused and looked upon her with a scowl. ^^ Tell 
me no more thy dreams," he said. ** A woman's brain is 
ever conceiving black prospects ; her cowardly spirit can 
see only menace in every shadow : she sleeps with terrors, 
breeds them, lives by them ! " 

^^ Thou didst ask me, ^lius, to relate all to thee." 

** Ay ; because thou hadst begun ; bu t ■ " 
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A slave drew back the swing door leading to the 
atrium, and stood on the threshold, bent double in 
obeisance. 

** What wouldst thou ? " demanded Livilla. 

" Thy pardon, Domina, but there stands without a 
messenger bearing a tablet for the most high Sejanus/' 

" Call to another to fetch it hither," commanded the 
minister, " and thou remain here." 

When the tablet was brought, he read it with a 
troubled visage, then destroying the wax, flung it from 
him. 

" *Tis from Agrippina," he said. " She has received 
Caesar's permission to visit Campania, and, scenting 
banishment, longs to pour her venom into my sympa- 
thetic ear." 

" Poor -ffilius," whispered Livilla, forgetting his late 
harshness. " Why dost thou go ? " 

"Why? To gather other material from which to 
forge her chains ! " returned Sejanus ; then, as he crossed 
toward the little garden's main entrance, he added in an 
undertone, indicating the slave he had bade remain in 
their presence, " Keep this man in thy sight, Livilla, 
until I send for him. To-night he must fall from the 
rocks, so that with him may die all that he has heard of 
what we said but now. Fare thee well ; may the gods 
protect thee ; and, in my absence, if thou wouldst please 
me, go thou to the temple of Fortune, ere the sun sets, 
and offer a sacrifice to avert thy dream. Vale ! " 



CHAPTER XIV 

Agrippina was pacing excitedly beneath the cypresses 
of her own garden, when the minister's red heels caught 
her eye. She swept toward him swiftly. 

^^ The p}rthon has spnmg at last ! '* she hissed. 
" Sejanus, to-day I have received command to leave the 
island, couched in a cowardly permission to visit Campania. 
I, Agrippina ! granddaughter of the divine Augustus — 
the only surviving head of the Venus-bom race,* asked 
to withdraw as though I were a common knight's wife I " 

Sejanus, folding one arm to support an elbow, and 
catching his lips between his fingers, assumed a troubled 
and anxious expression as he stared at the ground. 

The contemptuous reference to knights, from which 
order he had sprung, sank stingingly into his blood, and 
while he considered what reply to make, he appreciated 
with satisfaction how absolutely in his power she was, 
with what facility he might crush her when the right 
moment arrived; and yet how easily he could have 
saved her and raised her to the position she so coveted. 
It was a delight to him to know how great a price she 
was doomed to pay for her preference for Gallus. 

" By Hercules ! This I feared," he said. " Thou 
wast indeed reckless in thy open offence at table, Agrippina. 
I feared for thee then." 

• Julius Caesar was supposed to have traced his descent from Venus. 

z66 
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^^ And why ? Didst thou not thyself warn me of my 
danger ? ** 

** Ay ; but there arc wiser ways of protecting thyself 
than by flinging thy accusation in Caesar's teeth before 
all his guests." 

Agrippina tiurned upon him, her hands clenched, her 
eyes blazing, and a livid line surrounding her bloodless 
lips. 

" Why should I fear this petty Claudian ? " she cried, 
in a towering rage that had long been brewing. ^* Why 
should I seek to conceal his foul designs to slay me? 
Nay, ^lius Sejanus, Germanicus' wife is not afraid to 
call him murderer to his face, nor to reject his cowardly 
poison before the very eyes of those who trust him. But 
let me tell thee this — and thou canst tell it him — he does 
not dare to banish me, for if he should, all Rome would 
rise — dost hear me ? — all Rome ! and crush him where 
he sits, through vile plotting, at the head of the people ! " 

Her face was now purple; she scarcely paused to 
breathe, but, beating the air with her hands, rushed on 
in frantic fury, uttering what first came to her mind, 
r^ardless of the consequence. 

^^ At a word from me the soldiers will tiu-n to one 
man to avenge their Germanicus ! And thou, too, 
Sejanus, thou, too, wilt side with me, and fling off the 
yoke of slavery to this old satyr ; wilt thou not ? Tell 



me." 



^^ I am waiting," returned Sejanus, calmly. " There 
will come a time when I shall show myself to him ; but 



not now." 



^ Coward 1 Dost thou fear to do what I, a woman, 
do not shrink from ? " 

'^ Thou art Agrippina. If thou art merely a woman, 
then the gods have made no other after thy same pattern. 
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Thou couldst have been conceived only as the great 
Minerva, who sprang, all armed for battle, from the head 
of almighty Jove. Do not ask me to dare what thou 
darest/* 

Agrippina uttered a scornful sound that contained a 
hint of satisfaction at this flattery. 

** Men born for slavery ! " she cried. " If I could 
but fire the Romans with my spirit, this island king 
would tremble ; he would flee again to Rhodes, to hide 
his ulcerous hce from those he has so wronged ! But 
I should follow, even I, at the head of loyal troops. 
Like Nemesis, I'd track him down to his death, as 
he tracked my Germanicus ! " 

Sejanus looked at her with well-feigned admiration. 

^^ If all women were like thee, oh, daughter of Agrippa, 
what generations of warriors might be born to Rome, 
what gods of power be created to defend her rights ! '' 

^^ Listen to me," she said, pretending to ignore this. 
^^ There has come a crisis in my relations with Csesar. 
He has revealed his desire to destroy me ; now I shall 
throw my last cast, and it shall be a Venus ! " * 

^^ Ah ! confide it to me, mother of Emperors, and 
permit me to do m^ little to assist, for I would stand near 
thee, if only at thy feet, Agrippina, in the Empire thou 
Shalt build." 

^^ Nay, not even in thee shall I confide, for now that 
I am stung to the quick I trust no one, not even thou, 
Sejanus, whose sleek tongue not seldom has rung false in 
my ears ! " 

The minister was silent, not knowing whether to 
protect himself against a coming attack, or to play the 

* The Romans, in playing dice, used three tesserae and four tali, 
which were shaken in a box wider below than above. The highest 
throw was a " Venus.** 
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woman's mood by resorting to his old plan of cajoling 
her. Then he said, pensively — 

^^ Perhaps thou art right. In these days 'tis best to 
trust none but those thou art sure of; but since thou 
canst not feel sure of me, Agrippina, I pray the gods may 
protect thee against others who would serve thee less 
from the heart." 

*^ Bah ! I want heads now, not hearts ! " she 
returned bitterly. "There has been already too much 
sentimentality ! I want spear-headed calculation — daring 
deeds, not soft words." 

" And thou wilt more surely find these, perhaps, among 
the gilded nobles of Rome, than from Caesar's minister, 
my friend ; they will doubtless know better how to 
advise thee, and show thee how best to defeat what may 
be plotting against thee in the highest quarters, of which 
they know nothing 1 " 

"Sayest thou there are plots forming against me 
in Csesar's house ? " asked Agrippina, narrowing her 
eyes. 

^^ I say nothing ; but hadst thou not partaken of thy 
dinner at thine own house, not long since, who knows 
that thou wouldst be here to-day ? For this I take no 
credit to myself, for even were thy safety naught to me, 
I, perhaps more than any other, know what I have saved 
to Rome." 

Agrippina, with brows knitted, stared down the 
shadowed avenue of live-oak. 

^^ Ay, and all the world shall know before the ides 
of June," she said grandly, " Agrippina will show Caesar 
that her husband, foully slain — who, by rights, should 
now sit wheie he sits — is not yet dead ! In me he shall 
live again ; ay, live and get his dues 1 " 

" In thee has ever lived that great man's better part," 
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said Sejanus, ^^ and through thee *' He paused, and, 

drawing a deep breath, looked into the sky as though 
overcome by feeling, but in reality repressing the words 
that had almost escaped him — ** through thee he shall yet 
live and reign " — fearing that what they predicted might 
come to pass through the mere utterance of them. 

^^ Through me he shall be avenged, yes 1 ** exclaimed 
the widow. ^^ Asinius Gallus shall propose in the Senate 
to have Caesar name me and my sons as those he has 
complained of as menacing his life and the tranquillity 
of his reign 1 His attempt to poison me shall be known 
in every quarter, for, though thou mayst doubt it, my 
followers are without niunber, Sejanus." 

^^ Ah, I know it ; and they shall be trebled when I 
have added those who fear me — an army greater than 
thou dost guess." 

^* And thou wilt incite them to serve me i " 

^^ 'Tis folly to utter in bald words response to that, 
Agrippina. Thou hast doubted me, what need to seek 
further to prove my loyalty? In this hour thou hast 
dealt me the meet deadly blow ; yet will I serve thee for 
my love's sake. Base as thou mayst consider it, it shall 
yet prove stronger than thy Asinius Gallus, and all thy 
followers combined.*' 

Agrippina was obviously aiFected ; she regarded him 
with haughty satisfaction, and an egoistic smile fluttered 
on her lips. 

"'Tis well," she said; "only do not permit thjrsclf 
to be driven to reckless action by jealousy. Thou mayst 
consider thyself among my followers. The time is ripe 
now ; the name of Germanicus will easily stir the people 
to an uprising, when all I have to tell them is known. 
Then shall I and Nero fly to the Rhine, and place our- 
selves at the head of the legions there, as well as those 
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in Gaul, who are well disposed to all belonging to their 
beloved leader — Germanicus." 

As she spoke, carried away by vanity and the elation 
of disclosing to this man her able and clever scheming, 
Sejanus listened breathlessly. The conspiracy, if carried 
out with the help of a few clever and ambitious men, was 
one that, if not nipped in the bud, and effectually nipped, 
would prove disastrous, not only to Tiberius, but to 
himself, and place him for ever beyond attaining high 
place in an Empire over which she and Gallus would rule. 
Quick and positive action was necessary to avert this evil 
— ^action of a determined sort he knew Caesar to be in- 
capable of. He himself must undertake, not only to 
suppress the plot, but to exterminate for ever this woman's 
dangerous ambitions. 

Pressing his arms close to his chest, he stood a moment, 
as though considering the situation while getting himself 
well in hand, for he knew that a slip at this moment 
might prove hazardous. 

^^ Immortal gods ! " he whispered, as though greatly 
impressed, ^^ in thee, Agrippina, are combined, not only 
Augustiis and thy fether, but the immortal attributes of 
our Empire's initial star^^julius 1 " 

He looked with obvious admiration upon her strongly 
working face, while through his brain the idea passed that 
even yet he might be able to make her serve as his ladder 
— that now, in the crucial hour, she might be willing 
to resign herself to him, and, working with him, form 
a power none could oppose. He at the head of the 
Pretorians, and she through her son's resemblance to 
Germanicus, possessing the sympathy of the legions, it 
would be easy to make himself at once master of all. 

^^ If thou wouldst but accept my strength," he breathed, 
as though under the sway of passion. ^ When I am near 
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thee I feel inflamed with some immortal fire, as though 
the gods had planted in us two the element which, when 
combined, must attain all. Thou art the flame, and I the 
wick, most gracious one, which together would illumine 
the world from horizon to horizon — that would create a 
flame of majesty so great as to dazzle the mortal gaze, 
and make of Rome a capitol more enduring, more im- 
pregnable than the ancient pyramids of Egypt, more 
glorious than the all-pervading orb of day ! " 

Agrippina, her bosom heaving from late excitement, 
was listening ; she seemed even to be considering what 
he proposed, and Sejanus grew bolder. Seizing her hand, 
he pressed it frantically to his breast, continuing in an 
emotional whisper — 

" Daughter of Jove ! Thou wouldst be my empire, 
and in thine own marvellous hand thou wouldst bear the 
rod of power I I want only thee. Thy fair body shall 
be my temple — thy lips my life's reward ; for see, even 
now my heart starves for thee 1 I tremble like a weak- 
ling I Caesar's minister, his adviser — the most potent man 
in the Empire to-day, trembles beneath thine inflaming 
touch I " 

Gently, and with false tremulousness, his arm stole 
about her ; but in his e£Fort to make her appreciate who 
it was thus humbly offering himself, he had made a false 
move ; he had touched upon the very point that deterred 
Agrippina. Her vain nature could not tolerate the sug- 
gestion of his importance which might, even slightly, 
obscure her own. In her heart she was distinctly jealous 
of his increasing power, and was in reality playing very 
much the same game with him that he was with her, 
although she never for an instant doubted the sincerity 
of his love. Yet this would not prevent her clipping his 
nails when once she was in a position to do so. She was 
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not passionate ; even her desire for Gallus was more 
influenced by reason than aiFection. He was a man of 
good birth, who cherished no individual ambitions, and 
he loved her. Though she believed Sejaniis loved her as 
submissively, she feared his own estimate of himself, as 
well as the power he had already attained ; and this refer- 
ence to it chilled her. 

She gently pushed him away. ^* No," she said ; ^^ this 
is folly, Sejanus. In the first place, the people would 
not tolerate the union of Julia's daughter with a knight, 
minister though thou be. And, besides, thou hast too 
many enemies. There are numbers among those who 
would follow me who are influenced no less by a desire 
to destroy thee than to precipitate a change in govern- 
ment, and these would desert me wert thou, instead of 
Nero, to share in my triumph. But, Sejanus, if thou wilt 
lend thy hand — if thou wilt do all in thy power to prepare 
the way for this my final stroke, I swear to thee thou 
shalt hold more power under my sway — or the sway of 
my son, which signifies the same — than thou dost even 
dream of now. Thou shalt be my Emperor in dominion, 
if not in name ; and in time who knows what might not 
accrue to thee ! " 

Sejanus, to conceal his scorn and fury at these words 
that revealed so naively the fool she considered him, dug 
one of his scarlet heels into the soft ground, and kept his 
head bowed. An impatient desire to crush her raged in 
his heart, where the sting of her insult, dealt with that 
unthinking selfishness characteristic of persons ruled by 
vanity, eat deep^ and poisoned his blood. Yet he deter- 
mined to carry out his rtUy knowing that only by so doing 
could he prevent her suspicions. 

^ The Empire holds no attractions for me," he said 
presently. ^^ If I can be near thee — if I can be to thee 
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more than any other man, I would willingly risk my life 
to make the way clear for thee, even though I share no- 
wise in thy victory. The conquest of thee is all I aspire 
to« In thine arms I should feel the whole world were 
mine ; and once there, Agrippina, Nero, if he will, may 
sink Rome to the depths of Erebus ! " 

The Julian tried to look into his eyes— over which 
he had lowered the lids, both to conceal what lay behind 
the words, and to give an expression of tender emotion 
which he knew she could easily be convinced of. 

^' Listen ! " she said intensely. ^^ To give to thee that 
place held by Germanicus is impossible ; but I do swear 
to thee that Antony was not more amply rewarded by his 
Egyptian queen than thou shalt be by me, if thou wilt 
but bend thy every effort to assist me now." 

Sejanus fell to his knees, and pressed her peplus to his 
lips. In silence, he held it there until he had mastered 
himself — ^until he had extinguished every evidence of the 
contemptuous scorn in his heart 

^ Get up," said Agrippina, laying her hand upon his 
head. ^^ There is no time to lose. To-day we must 
act; to-morrow enjoy a leisure crowned with imperial 
triimiph." 

The minister arose. ^^ Thou art right," he murmured ; 
*^ but thy words have turned my blood to fire I Keep 
ever thy cool hand upon me, divine one, so that I may 
guide thee with a brain not fevered, and a heart not 
weighted with this mad desire." 

** Well, tell me what thou wouldst advise — ^the first 
step ; after that I have all planned. It will not be diffi- 
cult; but thou must have the old lion muzzled ere I 
attempt, with Nero, to scale the walls that hedge his 
Empire." 

Sejanus reflected. ^^ First," he said presently, ^^ thou 
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must wait in quiet somewhere until this plot of Titius 
Sabinus to assassinate Csesar, and elevate thy son to power, 
has blown over. It is as yet too fresh in the minds of 
both Csesar and his spies for anything to be attempted 
now ; thou wouldst but destroy thyself and Nero. Every 
one is on the alert; secret eyes are watching at every 
point. I know this to be so ; and I know also that there 
is nothing done that is not known to Caesar.'' 

*^ But what can reach Caesar, save through thy hands ? " 

The minister did not hesitate, though the question 
was unexpected. 

^^ There is the guard," he said fidsely ; ^ he has private 
spies among them. And even were this not so, I tell 
thee the people are not yet ripe for revolt. Take thyself 
to some safe retreat near the Capitol, feigning patient 
reconciliation to the decree of Caesar. Meanwhile, 
secretly and with care, circulate handbills reminding 
Rome of the noble Germanicus' death. Dilate upon 
Caesar's life here. I shall prepare for thee certain data 
that will serve thee in this, and thou canst add to it what 
thou wilt. Thus excite the people's desire for change ; 
then put thyself and Nero at the head of the legions, and 
strike I " 

*^ Ah ! but the delay unnerves me. If I am to suc- 
ceed, I must act while I am warmed to it ! " 

Sejanus looked at her thoughtfully, as though consider- 
ing what she said, while really arguing that it would be 
well to remain on good terms with her in case she and 
Nero should attain to power in spite of him. 

** Thou wilt do better to wait," he saii " I shall 
keep thee informed of every step taken to frustrate thee. 
A private messenger shall go from me to thee daily ; thou 
shalt have in thy ^lius the one element thy wondrous 
powers lack — a window to the cryptic soul of Caesar ! " 



CHAPTER XV 

TiBBRius was in what his minister was wont to call a 
muddy mode, when Sejanus found him at the bath some 
hours later, and accompanied him back to Villa Jovis. 

Down by the sea there had been others, the few 
fevourites still permitted to associate with the Emperor ; 
but here on his private loggia, not even a slave could be 
seen. Below them spread the unbroken blue of the 
Mediterranean, to where the southern line of horizon lay 
softened by rosy haziness. Nearer the island stood the 
majestic Faraglioni about whose summits soared two 
white sea-gulls, their sharp cries carrying even to that 
height. 

Sejanus was disclosing the plot Agrippina had so 
proudly confided to him ; pointing out the necessity for 
immediate action ; explaining how easily she might 
succeed should she once secure the assistance of a few 
able men, and prevail upon the people to revolt. 

Tiberius shrank Arom being embroiled in another 
disturbance like that through which he had just passed — 
the trial and condemnation of Sabinus, behind whose 
murderous plot he now knew Agrippina had figured as 
the main inciter. At the time he had hesitated to take 
steps against her and her sons, but now Sejanus advocated 
the expediency of placing the widow for ever beyond 
doing more harm. 

176 
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Remembering how he had shown only kindness to 
the house of Germanicus, the well-chosen words of his 
minister stirred to its fiercest pitch the indignation Agrip- 
pina's base ingratitude had already created in the old man's 
heart. 

" Fool ! ** he said scornfully. " Can she not wait the 
little time left me before, by the natural course of nature, 
I must leave the field open to her sons ? What will 
it benefit her to bring about my death by plotting ? A 
few years gained, and perhaps a revolution ! " 

***Tis not only that she pants to nde," returned 
Sejanus, ^ she wishes to be avenged upon thee for the 
death of Germanicus. That thou shouldst enjoy thy 
power to the whole limit of thy time is what she aims to 
prevent." 

Caesar's hand closed spasmodically. ^* Daughter or 
Hecate ; " he said under his breath, ^^ well might I say, as 
did Augustus of her mother and sister, she is a very 
cancer to my life ! What hand had I in the death of 
Germanicus, he in Egypt, I in Rome ! Had he spent 
less time listening to the mysterious music breathed from 
the face of Memnon, and exploring for antiquities, he 
would not have been so enfeebled by unhealthful journey- 
ing ; nor would he have died, perhaps, had not this 
virulent woman increased his fever by the suggestion of 
poison. Oh, lying vipers ! If there be really hell 
beyond this life, then must its flames be formed of 
women's tongues ! " 

His brows were creased, and the lines deepened about 
that drooping and cynical mouth, once so sensitive in its 
youthful beauty ; he paced the mosaic pavement. 

Sejanus, leaning against a yellow marble column, 
watched him with glittering eyes. 

^*Thy only safety is to stifle her," he said, with 

N 
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subtle care, keeping his tone humbled within the limit of 
his licence. ** There is little advantage, oh Caesar, in 
setting a fence about fire. The deadly element must 
be crushed, else it will break out anew with greater 
potency." 

In a niche at the end of the loggia stood a fine statue 
of Drusus, Caesar's only son, wearing the armour in which 
he had received his last triumph. Before this, Tiberius 
paused and said, as though in soliloquy — 

^ I would not have my last years stained with blood." 

" I ask not for violence," replied the minister, ** but 
to save thy own life, — and perchance that of many others, 
when once these upstarts who follow her are in power ;— - 
let her and her son be banished to some distant island 
where they can effect no communication with the State. 
Thy villa at Herculaneum is too near, too open, too good 
a hatching place for her vindictive plots." 

The Emperor stood with folded arms, gazing into the 
sculptured &ce before him, his great eyes veiled with 
mystic thought, his lips compressed. 

" By the Immortal Powers ! " he said presently, not 
loudly, but with deep feeling. ^^ If I but knew where 
thou art, Drusus ; if I could see beyond the veil that cuts 
thee ofF from all this vile discordance, and knew that thou 
wert with thy mother, as Zeus hears me, this night might 
Nero hold the sceptre over pernicious Rome ! Oh, boy, 
I did regret thee once ; but now thou art my envy ! In 
thy early death the gods bestowed that favour they 
evinced even in Pannonia, when, on the field of battle, 
they 4.id darken the white moon to aid thee to thy 
triumphs." 

After a short pause he continued more proudly. 
^* This was a true general, Sejanus ; he spilt no tears to 
melt his soldiers to submission, as did Germanicus. The 
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methods of Drusus were the methods of a true son of 
Mars, a warrior who feared not to lay his life in the 
balance with Rome's honour 1 " 

Sejanus moved fartheT into the shadow on the pre- 
tence of picking up a scroll Tiberius had dropped, and his 
long hands trembled as he fingered it« He longed to say 
something that might change the Emperor's train of 
thought, but one of those paroxjrsms of fear, that at 
times attack the guilty, was upon him« He could utter 
nothing, nor did he dare to move ; fearful of attracting 
attention. 

" Oh, my son ! " continued Tiberius, more softly, 
^flowering of her who alone waked this long-palsied 
heart to its short taste of happiness and warmth ; child of 
Vipsania, why wast thou cut down in the splendour of 
thy youth i " 

He stood a moment longer looking into the marble 
face, then, turning to his minister, said sadly — 

** Sejanus, thou art now my only prop. Whom have 
I left of those I loved and trusted ? Even my oldest 
friend, Lucilius Longus, and he whom I ever trusted, my 
mourned Sulpicius, have been swept away. Verily the 
gods have raised me to the seat of power but to drain my 
life of its best sentiments — to make of Caesar's heart 
Rome's sacrifice to the Immortals ! " 

Sejanus rolled the scroll, and the sound of it echoed 
against the arches through a silence he was unable other- 
wise to break. There was in the sad appeal of this great 
man, this ruler of the world, to him, the murderer of his 
son, the being who was plotting more powerfiilly th}n all 
others to destroy him, a ring of pathos so penetrating that 
it carried superstitious terror to the black and guilty heart. 
It seemed to challenge him to show himself as he was ; 
and beneath those deep shadowed eyes his spirit quaked. 
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** Lord, let mc, then, serve truly as thy support," he 
said, feeling forced to it ; and through his sense of guilt, 
dropping unconsciously into more servile accents than 
was his custom. This he did not regret, knowing it 
would be interpreted by Caesar as emotional response to 
his appeal, and it gave him courage to lead his thoughts 
to another channel. *' Thou hast taken me as thine aid ; 
let me, then, help thee to rid thyself of the menace of 
this woman." 

Tiberius drew a deep breath, and turned to pace once 
more. 

'^Do not call me ^Lord,'" he said, avoiding, as 
usual, the point in question. ^^ Thou dost know I dis- 
like it.'* After a short silence, he asked, ^^ During this 
demonstration of the rabble in Rome, which thou sayest 
followed my letter to the Senate complaining of Nero, 
were any positive revolutionary sentiments expressed ? " 

^^ Most revolutionary," replied Sejanus, regaining his 
equilibrium. ^^The Curia was surrounded by a wild 
mob carrying statues and busts of Agrippina and Nero, 
shouting insults at thee, and denouncing thy letter as a 
forgery." 

^^ And who would have forged it ? " demanded 
Caesar, scornfully. 

Sejanus was silent, knowing that he himself was 
suspected by those who dared to distrust him. 

Tiberius, apparently expecting no reply, pursued his 
thoughts. 

^^ If she be determined to resort to force against me," 
he said, with a harder ring in his voice, ^^ she shall reap 
what she has sown. Let her be conveyed to one of the 
farthest islands, and her son Nero to another. Let me 
never see the face, nor hear the voice of Agrippina again ! 
Daughter of Nox ! She says I gorge on blood ! She 
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calk me monster ! Now, by immortal Jupiter ! I will 
play out the part she gives me I I will no longer spare, 
nor strive to mete justice, but, by crushing all, will attain 
at last the peace they would deny me ! ** 

He spoke in high temper, his face growing darkly 
red ; but when he had uttered the last word, he sank 
upon a deep marble bench, his head felling forward on 
his hand. 

^^ Thou dost need diversion," said Sejanus, approach- 
ing and speaking gently to conceal his satisfection. ^^ To- 
night, at the grotto, I hope to have the most beautiful 
maid in thy whole Empire ; a very mountain rose, fresh 
and " 

Tiberius made an impatient gesture. " Speak not to 
me of women ! I despise them all ! " he said. ^^ Besides, 
thy grotto revels do not appeal to me. I want rest, 
forgetfulness, and peace." 

" Ay, but thy peace, Caesar, becomes brooding ; all 
thy past suffering is magnified in solitude. Amusement 
is the best tonic for thy mind ; and, knowing this, I have 
planned new revels to delight thee. This maiden whom 
I shall have for thee is so truly fair, that even to look upon 
her will afford thee such keen pleasure as does a faultless 
pearl, or some unrivalled vase of Alexandrian glass." 

^^ A Greek ? " Caesar raised his head in an effort to 
throw off the spell of his mood. 

^^ Doubtless ; but there is in her 6sice something of 
the higher type of Briton, and in her form that sublime 
loveliness in which the divine goddesses do appear to the 
mind of man." 

*^If she be such a delight to behold, let her come 
hither to the palace ; I shall find more pleasure in her 
beauty here than in thy grotto, where the air stifles me." 

^* I have ordered new ventilation, and thou shalt now 
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find it in many ways more to thy taste ; and such new 
devices have been prepared for thine entertainment, that 
even thy darkest recollection must hdt before them. Thou 
hast boasted thy ability to doctor thyself since thy thirty- 
fifth year ; then, oh Cssar, do not now permit the brood- 
ing of thy depressed spirit to destroy thy mind, which 
must be master of itself, if it would master Rome." 

** I am en wearied of the word * Rome,' " returned 
Tiberius, letting his head fall again. ^* Far rather would I 
slave in the vineyards, caureless and free as are these Greek 
peasants here, than bear another day the title Caesar 1 " 

Sejanus looked upon the dejected figure, so powerful 
in build, so every inch a monarch, yet, like a broken 
column, bereft by sorrow of his majesty, and his heart 
leapt in thinking how easily he might some day dispose 
of him. Could he but continue to stimulate his appetite 
for vice, and undermine the innate morality that lay be- 
neath the vacillating and moody temperament which had 
ever been a detriment to Tiberius, it would not be difficult 
to make him serve as catVpaw for his own devices, and 
then, at the right moment, quietly put him away. 

But the Emperor's next words, as he raised his head 
and stared with melancholy pensiveness into vacancy, sent 
a thrill of fear into the minister's heart 

" Gods ! Why should I not give over now to Nero ? 
I am old — old and tired. Why should I struggle more ? 
What I desire is but a few years of peace, that I may 
leave the world at last without a curse upon my lips." 

Sejanus hesitated how best to extinguish the sug- 
gestion ; then he said, with quiet emphasis — 

^ Then wouldst thou give to these thine enemies the 
triumph for which they have persecuted all the years of 
thy reign. Thou wouldst acknowledge to all posterity 
the base accusations they have heaped upon thy name ; 
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prove thyself the first Caesar to give over to his foes ; 
and, in this brief moment of disease which now enfeebles 
thee, wouldst undo all the noble courage of thy past, and 
inscribe thyself for all time that which the Julians have 
named thee ? " 

Tiberius rose and crossed the loggia with slow and 
heavy step. 

<< I would not do it," he said, as he watched the sea 
break on the rocks far below. ^^ Never shall I yield to 
them ! While life is mine I shall hold the reins of 
government ! And yet — merciless gods ! — my mind is 
clouded, my heart heavy ; I cannot see ahead ! " 

^^Thou must have recreation," murmured Sejanus. 
^^ Put away all serious thought ; give thyself up for a 
while to pleasure. Does not thy knowledge of thy 
nature tell thee this ? I shall banish these fretting 
elements, and once free of them, life will seem brighter 
to thee. Now is itbe time to take thyself in hand, if 
thou wouldst defeat the Julians ! Let not the poison of 
Agrippina's tongue pollute thy blood to further stagna- 
tion ; enliven it with pleasures ; steep thyself, if need 
be, in extravagant indulgence until thou hast swept the 
cobwebs from thy mind, and the fermentation from thy 
heart 1 Then shalt thou see with thy former clearness ; 
and, freed from the morbid film of long depression, crush 
with unerring wisdom all who do trouble thee." 

Tiberius had come to a standstill, and, as he listened, 
nodded his head musingly, and pressed his lips together. 

" Thy counsel is wise," he said. " Sejanus, thou art 
my only friend, who, studying my needs more than thine 
own, dost keep thy finger ever on my pulse, doctoring 
my distempers with more discernment than could I myself. 
May Fortune never rob me of thy helping hand ! " 



CHAPTER XVI 

While being rapidly conveyed toward the village where 
Grazia dwelt, Varro wondered what argument he 
would use to make her yield herself to his protection. 
Messella too would come, and having her, the girl need 
no longer hesitate entering his house, where she might 
live in secrecy until Sejanus wearied of seeking her, and 
then 

He looked over the wide vinejrards, flooded now with 
early sun, and the fragrance of their flowering grapes 
entered his nostrils, carrying the recollection of sweet days 
together when he had had glimpses of her fair, untainted 
mind, glimpses of sparkling purity that had for ever dulled 
his appetite for all else. The prospect of life without 
her became each day more intolerable ; he felt that he 
would touch the zenith of his destiny when once he 
could know she was his, and that none could take her 
from him. 

Above him towered the rugged mass of salmon- 
coloured rock, relieved with beautiful distinctness against 
the cloudless and infinite blue of heaven. It seemed a 
pedestal, reared by immortal strength, whereon the gods 
had set this pearl of women, this one in whom his life had 
become centred. As he looked upon its familiar shape, 
it appeared to express some vast unutterable language, 
neither ominous nor kind, but laden with the philosophy 
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of ages, that frowned on him as on some trivial insect 
crawh'ng with egoistic impatience to oppose its stronghold, 
and attack its treasure. 

Not a bird broke the serene blue ; not a sound stirred 
the hot silence, save the heavy breathing of his slaves, 
down whose naked backs sweat rolled in shining tracts, 
as they strained to gain the summit with all possible 
speed. 

When midway, he ordered them to stop and change 
bearers, he heard a sound beyond the bushes, and a 
moment later a pale excited face with blue eyes wide 
spread and full of anger, was thrust between the leaves. 

Before Varro had fully recognized him, Philo burst 
into view, crying furiously. 

"Where is she, thou Lucius Varro, whom I once 
called friend ! Where is she whom thou hast stolen ? " 

" What sayest thou ? *' demanded Varro, leaning out 
of the litter. " Whom have I stolen ? *' 

" Her — Grazia ! Where hast thou taken her ? '* 

Varro paled. " Grazia ! '* he repeated half dazed. " Is 
she not yonder — in the village ? ** 

The boy*s face expressed bitter scorn. "Thou 
knowest that she is not, Roman ! " he returned. " Thou 
didst take her in the night ; thou didst betray both me 
and old Messella, who now is dying yonder from 
despair ! " 

Lucius sprang from the litter, " Almighty gods ! " 
he cried, so fiercely the rocks echoed it to a distance. " I 
have come too late I " 

Even Philo, young and inexperienced as he was, 
recognized when he looked into that blanched face how 
wrongly he had accused. His blue eyes widened with 
bewildered awe. 

"Thou hast not taken her ? " he murmured. " Then, 
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by the seven daughters of Atlas ! what I predicted has 
come to pass, — Merope has stolen her ! '' 

Varro turned to him eagerly. ** What sayest thou i ** 
he asked. 

^*I say that alwa)rs did I believe her to be more than 
half immortal — a daughter of the Pleiades, and that some 
day she would *' 

^* A curse upon thy child talk I " exclaimed Varro ; 
and thrusting a slave out of his way, he bounded up the 
old stairway upon which he had started so hopefully. 

Philo hurried after him. ^^ 'Tis futile to go there ! " 
he shouted. ^^ I tell thee thou wilt not find her. I have 
been there and know that she is gone.'' 

*^ Messella ! " said Varro, breathlessly. ^^ From her I 
shall learn something. When she disappeared — any- 
thing I I must hear all ! " 

Philo had now almost reached him. '^ Messella is 
delirious with fever,'' he cried; **she is dying, and she can 
tell thee nothing. Thou art but wasting thy strength in 
making the journey. I know that she has gone to the 
gods — for last evening, as the sun set, I saw Electra and 
Alcyone descending in a cloud of rose colour and violet, 
and behind them came others, while just ahead " 

^^ Who has told thee that she was taken in the night ? " 
asked Varro, through heavy breathing. 

^^ A peasant woman, who heard Messella crying out 
at dawn this morning. She went to her and found 
another with her, all excitement and fear, who said that 
something had occurred in the night while she slept — 
something supernatural — and that Grazia had been 
carried off. Messella was black with fever ; she could 
say nothing clearly, but groaned and babbled like a mad 
thing. There were no footmarks either in the house or 
before the door, and many in the village say they heard 
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the rush of wings in the night ; and one heard the heavy 
breath of Febris as she passed to Messella*s house ! " 

While he spoke, Varro pressed on like a wild horse, 
the muscles of his bare calves standing out in knotted 
cords, the sweat rolling down his &ce. 

^^ Some say they heard the rumble of chariot wheels," 
panted Philo, trying to keep up with him, ** and if that be 
true, then Sol has taken her to be his wife, and to make 
the days more beautiful. Dear Grazia ; Aurora herself 
cannot be fairer I Yesterday I saw her weep, Lucius, 
and the tears on her cheeks were like dewdrops upon a 
white rose. She would not tell me why she wept." 

Varro paused. ^^ Gods ! " he said, under his breath. 
'^ By the foul-visaged head of Medusa, I shall not eat till 
I have crushed the life from Exetus for this ! And if he 
has delivered her to that fox " 

He turned his heat-inflamed eyes upon Philo. *^ Boy," 
he said, ^^ dost thou swear Grazia is not yonder in the 
village ? " 

^* Ay, by the shade of my &ther 1 But thou shalt see 
for thyself; we are now but a little way from " 

^^ No, I but lose time ; fool that I am I Show me a 
short cut to the house of Exetus the slave-dealer. Quick ! 
I care not how rough — ^let it be down the throat of a 
precipice, but short." 

" Exetus," repeated Philo. " Dost thou " 

" Delay me not with questions ! " interrupted Varro. 
^ Which way does his house lie? Show me if thou 
knowest ; if not, leave me ; there is no time for words 1 " 

Philo, with one puzzled glance at the wild white fece, 
forced himself through some bushes flanking the stairway. 

" Follow me, then," he said. " The way is difiicult ; 
but by it we shall save an hour." 

^^ Lead 1 " said Varro, and plunged in after him. 



CHAPTER XVII 

*^ If thou wouldst sit down and talk rationally we might 
arrive at some solution of the matter/' said Macro^ 
sternly, as he followed Varro's frantic movements up 
and down his cool and beautiful tablinum. "Thou 
art like a circus lion beating himself in stupid fury 
against the bars." 

Varro turned a white and haggard face upon him. 

" Ay ; doubtless if thou wert in my place, thou 
wouldst be calm/' he snarled ; " thou wouldst smile and 
bless this accursed Vulsinian who has set his talons in my 
heart ! " 

" Mad talk ! Real sympathy, my friend, is not to 
echo back a man's complaining. Were I to mingle oaths 
and groans with thine, how would it benefit thee ? What 
thou dost need is a cool head ; and since the Furies have 
seized upon thine, I am willing to place mine at thy 
disposal, but I adjure thee not to abuse it." 

"I ask not for cool reasoning," returned Varro, 
passionately ; " I want action, quick and murderous ! 
There is no time for calculation, thou dost understand 
this. As I have told thee, though thou scarcely listened, 
to-day has Caesar ordered me to retire immediately to 
Illyricum, where an uprising is threatened. 'Tis but an 
excuse to be rid of me at the suggestion of Sejanus. I 

know this, and before I go I must " 

i88 
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" When didst thou first learn of this order ? " 

^* But now ; as I came hither from the house of 
Exetus I met the praetorians on their way to my villa. 
To-morrow I must leave ; and, meanwhile, Sejanus 
shields this foul slave-dealer, whose whereabouts I cannot 

discover, and Grazia Accursed of Hades ! I cannot 

leave till I have made his blood pay for her shame ! Oh, 
Zeus ! that little flower I I can see her. Macro, white 
and shrinking, sunk like a lily in a bog of slime, there in 

that vile grotto, that pit of vice No, by Hercules ! 

she shall not be left there ! " His voice rose almost to 
a shriek, and echoed loudly through the coliunned arches, 
^^ I will storm the place alone, if thou dost refuse me ! 
I will rend the rock from its foundations ! I will force 
an entrance, and deliver her, even if Caesar himself 
oppose me ! '* 

As he strode past Macro, the officer looked into his 
contorted face. 

^^Thou art but losing valuable time in thus wildly 
ranting," he said. " Frantic words will avail thee nothing. 
What thou must do, is to find Exetus and privately force 
the truth from him." 

^* I cannot find him ! I tell thee Sejanus is keeping 
him in hiding until I am gone. Either I must go to- 
morrow or be thrown into prison for disobedience to 
Caesar's will ; in either case I shall be helpless. Already 
my doom is set — never shall I be recalled from 
Illyricum ! '* 

^^ I may be able to serve thee in this, Lucius," said 
Macro, feelingly. "Already Caesar shows himself 
interested in me, and when, later, I feel myself more 
secure, I shall ask for thy recall, and thus " 

"Thy asking will avail me nothing," interrupted 
Varro. " Sejanus has placed his foot upon me, and none 
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can force him to lift it ; nay, not Livia herself, were she 
here ! He is Caesar's conscience, and what he wills is 
done. What I do desire is thy aid now, Macro— this 
day I I can sufier my banishment if only I can know 
Grazia is safe from that vile Vulsinian. I am ready to 
die in exile, but I must know first what has been her 
iate — whether she be yet living, or has succumbed to the 
horrors of one night of hell/' 

Coming to a standstill before his friend, he said, in a 
calmer tone — 

^* Tell me, Macro, wilt thou, or wilt thou not, attack 
with me the grotto to-night ? What matters it what 
comes to us, if we but save this child from such a 
fate ? " 

** Thou knowest thou dost ask too much," returned 
Macro, with regret, knowing Varro could not then be 
made to see how irrationally foolhardy was the project 
he proposed. ^' My position as o£Scer of the guard is one 
of honour ; I cannot use the men under me to make an 
attack upon Csesar's privacy. 'Twere madness to attempt 
it ; and thou in thy right mind " 

Varro made a fierce gesture. *^A curse upon thy 
cautious arguments ! " he cried. " This is friendship ! 
I want none of it. Macro ! Thy sympathy with my 
suffering is less than thy fear of criticism from Caesar's 
minister ! Remain in his favour, and fare thee well I " 

Macro made an attempt to speak ; but Varro did 
not listen. He desired no explanation, it was enough 
to know Macro had refused him. Made desperate 
and unreasoning by the briefness of time left him on 
the island, he was impatient to act, and, without 
heeding the scornful reply Macro made to his Jewell, 
he rushed ftom the house, and took the road to his 
villa. 
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At the second turning he came almost in collision 
with no other than Exetus, in search of whom he had 
spent half of the day wherein every hour was of such 
importance to him. So great was his astonishment to see 
him thus freely strolling, he could not at first collect 
himself. He stared like a madman ; then, catching 
Exetus by the throat, hurled him against the stone 
wall. 

" Where is she ? " he demanded, bringing his fiicc 
close to the livid countenance of the terrified slave-dealer. 
^^ Tell me where she is, or, by the gods, thou shalt die 
here 1 " 

" Who ? *' gasped Exetus. " Oh, most noble Varro— 
son of Sol, release me, and — oh gods 1 I die ! " 

" Explain, wretch I What hast thou done with her ? " 
persisted Varro, ignoring that, thus strangled, his victim 
could scarcely articulate, and was already black in the 
face. ^^ Speak quickly, or, by Hecate 1 thou hast uttered 
thy last word 1 '* 

^ Give me breath ! " gasped the man. ^* I strangle ! 
Give me breath — ^I cannot speak ! " 

Varro's fingers relaxed. ^^ Be careful that thou dost 
say only what is truth I " he hissed. '^ When didst thou 
t^e her ; and where is she now i " 

The eyes of Exetus bulged ; he breathed heavily. 

" Most noble tribune," he blurted, trying to collect 
his scattered wits, ^^ I am but what I am, and not quick 
to solve a riddle ; but if thou wilt '* 

Varro looked him straight in the eyes, his voice was 
lowered ominously, each word pronounced with slow 
distinctness. 

'^I warn thee once more not to lie to me, thou 
worm 1 '^ he said. ^^ For none will inquire of me where 
thou art if I should here, on this spot, choke the life from 
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thy mean body ! Tell me where is this girl Grazia, 
whom thou hast stolen for Sejanus, from the village 
yonder ? " 

^ As the gods hear me, I know nothing of what thou 
dost speak, noble Roman. Gladly would I ** 

A blow firom Varro pinned him to the wall. 

" If thou dost prefer to die, then die ! ** he said, 
through his teeth ; but Exetus, trembling and white, 
sank to his knees. 

" Mercy ! mercy \ " he groaned. " Only hear me, 
noble one, and the Furies seize me in this hour if I lie ! 
Stain not thy hands with innocent blood I I am naught, 
I know ; but if thou dost kill me, the little that I know 
wilt thou for ever silence." 

" Speak ! *' thundered Varro, controlling his desire to 
slay him, '^and hide nothing from me, for, as thou 
knowest, I heard all thy base talk with Sejanus, and if 
she is now in his power " he paused, lest by terrify- 
ing he might hinder his confession. 

"Most noble," said Exetus, cringing, "I shall tell 
thee all, as though thou wert great Jupiter, and couldst 
read my innermost heart I This morning, being weary 
after a night without sleep, I rose late ; and when the 
sun was already on the decline I went to yon high 
village, where I had learned this island maiden dwelt — 
by my life I speak truth I " — ^as his eyes met Varro's. 
** Thou needst not doubt ! — I found the hovel, where 
there were gathered many peasant women with awe 
written on their faces, who declared the girl had been 
carried away in the night by immortal powers. The old 
woman, Messella, had been overpowered by Febris, and 
was already in the land of Shades. Some say the maiden 
was carried off by Sol in his chariot. Who knows ! Cer- 
tainly there is no sign of her on the island. I have sent 
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slaves in every direction, and the most powerful Sejanus 
himself has set men to examine every point, every 
nook " 

" Sejanus ! *' exclaimed Varro. " Thou liest ! *' 

" Nay, on my life ! Believe me or not if thou wilt, 
this is all I know, save that she must either be on the 
island, or drowned in the sea ; for, as thou knowest, none 
may leave or approach the island without the bronze 
medal of permission. Now I have told thee all, and if 
thou wouldst slay me for wishing to serve Caesar, that is 
with thine own conscience ; but since I have not suc- 
ceeded in robbing thee, I ask thy mercy, most courteous 
Varro, and that thou wouldst permit me to pass in 
peace." 

Varro was looking through him into vacancy. 
Although he did not believe him, one sentence had rung 
sharply to his heart — if she were drowned ! Could she, 
in a fit of sorrow, have thrown herself from one of 
those high pinnacles ? 

Even in this thought there was comfort when com- 
pared with the hideous alternative. It were better to 
depart, knowing her to be dead in her beautiful purity, 
than to think of her languishing in that other life. Yet 
had she thus destroyed herself her body would have been 
found ere this by those who guarded the coasts at every 
point. Exetus had probably made the suggestion merely 
to put him off, knowing there was no truth in it ! 

He scowled. " Harken to me ! *' he said. " I believe 
no single word thou hast uttered, so " 

" Oh, by the mother who bore me ! By the great 
deity who presides in yonder temple, I swear " 

** Swear not, for if thou couldst uncover thy black 
heart to me, I should not believe ! " interrupted Varo. 
^^ Yet shall I spare thee, for thy death will in no wise 
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serve me in this hour. But if thou wouldst benefit by 
my clemency, come quietly to my house/' 

^^ Thou wouldst torture me I '' groaned the man^ 
shrinking back. ^^ Oh, Medusa ! Slay me if thou wilt, 
but try not to force from my racked nerves what is 
neither in my heart nor head ! " 

**If thou dost resist me this shall I do^ and more ! 
Thou dost know that with one blow I can now make 
of thee a dead weight, and bear thee unconscious yonder 
to a cell in my house, from whence thy cries could not 
penetrate." 

^ Most gracious son of the illustrious Varro, I mean 
not to resist thee ; see ! I am ready to go with thee, even 
now ! Nor shall I lag back. An easy conscience does 
give much courage to the heart ; and though I am but 
what I am, yet I do not fear thy catechisms, nor the in- 
vestigation of thine eagle eye I " 

There was an undertone of veracity in this, that made 
Varro wonder if the man could indeed be speaking 
truth ; and he recalled with a tremor of awe the myste- 
rious suggestions of the peasantry — the idea of a wide 
and supernatural gulf separating Grazia from him for 
ever. Although his commonsense refuted this fancy as 
unworthy of consideration, the ingrained superstition 
that played such an important part in the education and 
religion of the time influenced him, as one who has 
strayed from the belief of his fathers feels the shadow of 
it descend about him in the hoiu* of despair. 

Dusk had fallen when the two passed under the 
carved doorway of Varro's villa, and over the young 
tribune it brought a deep depression like that with which 
a doomed man must watch the last day of his life die* 
Indeed to him it was like the last day of life. His hands 
were now tied ; there appeared no way of even learning 
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where Grazia might be, and no possibility of saving her 
from what might be threatening her at that very moment. 
In spite of his loathing for Exetus he felt convinced he had 
had no hand in stealing her, for his story had agreed so 
absolutely with that of Philo. Yet he was not so sure 
the man knew as little of her whereabouts as he pretended, 
and therefore subjected him to a severe cross-examination ; 
he threatened and bribed him, imtil the slave-dealer 
finally acknowledged that he believed the slaves of Sejanus 
had discovered and secretly taken her in the night, for 
fear of rousing Varro to some outbreak that would create 
public scandal. 

Varro became like a madman. Seizing Exetus by the 
hair he dragged him the length of the tablinium, where 
he had spent over two hours trying to obtain the informa-* 
tion. Those hours were lost ! The night had set in ; 
and this dog of a slave-dealer had made him squander 
precious time when he could have told him in the 
beginning 1 So great was his anger that, after shaking 
him violently, and giving expression to his rage in fierce 
language, he cried for his whippers to bring their thonged 
lashes. 

At this Exetus fell flat on the marble floor. ^^ Thou 
didst swear I ** he groaned, ^ Oh, noble Varro, thou didst 
swear not to do this thing, if I came quietly to thy 
house I " 

The words penetrated Varro's rage, made him con- 
scious of his strength, and the man's miserable help- 
lessness. He swung about, and, crossing the apartment, 
got himself in hand. 

When the slaves appeared, he ordered them to convey 
Exetus to a cell under the house, and keep him confined 
until his return ; then, heedless of the slave-dealer's 
grovelling thanks, he hurried to the atrium. Here he 
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paced up and down, puzzling what would be best to do. 
It was now approaching midnight ; in the grotto, where 
he was confident Grazia was imprisoned, Caesar and 
Sejanus were already installed ; their revelry had begun, 
the unhappy girl was even now panting, terrified, in that 
hateful atmosphere ! 

He grew fiiint. The long tension of harassed and 
sleepless hours rendered him incapable of clear thought ; 
a reckless impulse seized him. He would attack the 
grotto, force an entrance and rescue her ; or slay her and 
himself! This seemed the only thing left to do, and 
though the hazard was great, time was so limited he did 
not stop to consider it. In the next few hours all his life 
was centred ; afterwards nothing mattered. It were 
better to die with her than live in exile, knowing not to 
what miserable fate she was doomed. 

Inflamed with this idea, and impatient to be off, he 
ordered sixteen of his most powerful slaves to prepare 
themselves with suitable implements, and despatched 
them in couples, so as not to arouse suspicion. He bade 
them secrete themselves opposite the Faraglioni rocks, 
where the shadow of Mount Juno would conceal them 
from Caesar's soldiers stationed at intervals over the 
island. His favourite slave, Hortus, a man of uncommon 
strength and intelligence, he chose *to accompany him, 
and together they set out wrapped in dark cloaks, and 
moving stealthily through difficult and unfrequented paths 
towards the chief of those rocky retreats of iniquity which 
have left their stain for all time upon the name Tiberius. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

The night was dark and threatening, and even as Varro 
and his companions rounded the point whereon dwelt the 
widow beloved of Sejanus, thunder was echoing along the 
hills of Campania. Before long, great drops of rain 
began to fall, that quickly increased to a steady downpour. 
This was an advantage, for, the roar of rain and thunder 
deadened their footsteps as they pressed along the difficult 
goat paths well known to Hortus ; but in the violence of 
the elements there was something menacingly awful. 
Wind rushed against the rocks like the assault of a mighty 
army ; thunder pealed, echoing to the island's ferthest 
point like the volley of cannon ; lightning flared, ripping 
jagged tears in the black heavens, and revealing in vivid 
flashes blanched pinnacles of rock, wind-tossed cypress 
trees, and the moaning, white-capped sea. It seemed as 
though the gods were in conflict, and Hortus now and 
again murmured " 2^us," under his breath ; but Varro 
made no sound. The earth might be enveloped in flame, 
but could not make him swerve from his purpose. The 
discordance of the elements helped him ; he felt like a 
general in the midst of battle, fired to more daring by the 
strife. In those intervak of glaring light, when forked 
lightning darted like dragon tongues among them, the 
white peaks of rock seemed like giant followers, and gave 
him new strength. His heart responded in an ecstasy of 
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excitement to all that wild discord, his fevered pulses 
leapt under the cooling touch of wind and rain. 

When they approached the rendezvous, Varro made 
his low signal to ascertain the exact position of his men. 
The reply came at once, and in the long flash of light- 
ning that followed, he saw the sixteen black forms 
huddled together under a ledge of rock. 

Immediately beneath them stood the marvellous 
Faraglioni like sentinels guarding the tiny island whereon 
was buried Masgasbas, beloved friend of Augustus, 
who had named it ^^the island of sloth," in derision 
of his courtiers' fondness for retiring there in idleness. 
From its position it was easy to locate the grotto, to 
which Hortus was to act as guide, he knowing of a 
difficult way whereon only two guards were stationed. 
It led through a wilderness of wild rose-bushes, against 
which the wind and rain beat with the roar of a torrent. 
As the ground was uneven and flooded, they found it slow 
work to advance ; stumbling at nearly every step against 
sharp projections of rock. But there were no complaints ; 
every man did his best, incited by his master's wishes, 
fired by his determined energy, and anxious, for his sake, 
to make the attack, however ineffectual it might prove. 

The rain, beating on the rose-bushes, stirred from 
them and from the earth a fresh sweet fragrance that, 
entering Varro's nostrils thrilled him with the memory of 
hours wherein a tender element had entered his blood, an 
element that had slowly developed to a second identity, 
changing his entire view of life and the world. His 
thoughts flashed back to the last time he had seen her, 
with the simlight on her hair, and the mingling of love 
and anger in her eyes. Against his mind's vision she 
stood out vividly as she had on that day, angry and 
beautiful ', a being to be loved and honoured for her very 
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opposition to him. Then came the reaction of his 
present despair ; the realization of why he was there in 
the storm ; of Grazia's horrible position ; the prospect of 
a possibly futile attempt to save her. 

^^ I will save her ! " he muttered through his teeth, 
then lifting his face against the rain he groaned. ^^ Gods 
of Olympus help me ; lend me thine aid ! '' 

^^ Master, there is a movement yonder ! " whispered 
Hortus, touching his arm. ^^ Beware, for I heard some- 
thing above the storm." 

Varro paused to listen ; only the rush of rain and 
wind beat on his hearing. 

** On 1 " he returned. " Let there be no timidity in 
this hour. Yonder is the grotto ; dost thou see those 
strips of light ? " 

"Ay, but nearer us there is " 

Varro seized the slaveys arm. " Hush ! What is 
that ? " 

Above the noise of the elements a strange comming- 
ling of sounds reached them from the grotto, which they 
could now distinguish in the darkness by the lines of light 
where interior illumination escaped through the crevices. 
It was the sound of wild bacchanal revelry, riotous excite- 
ment, augmented by the clang of cymbals and wildly 
blown horns. 

Through this hideous pandemonium there suddenly 
arose the piercing cries of a woman — a youthful voice 
raised in extreme terror. This was repeated several times 
with increasing shrillness ; then all was still. 

At the second sound of that cry, Varro, giving 
command to his slaves to follow, sprang down the deep 
incline. Fear did not occur to him ; that youthful voice 
had pierced him like a sword's blade. In it he heard 
Grazia \ and before his mind her horrible distress, her 
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pitiable helplessness, flashed like a scorching fire. He 
advanced reckoning no hazard, like a young Hercules 
prepared to rend the face of the rock, if there were no 
other means of effecting an entrance. 

As he reached the level, some fifty yards from the 
grotto, there was a commotion in the surrounding bushes ; 
a rush of living bodies, so great it rose above the storm. 

Varro, feeling the approach, shrank back, confused by 
what he could neither see nor imderstand ; then, as the 
lightning flared, he beheld some forty soldiers bearing 
upon him with brandished swords. 

Too reckless to appreciate the folly of opposing so 
superior a force, the young tribune, shouting to his 
followers, sprang blindly into their midst. But with the 
swiftness of the lightning that guided them, his weapon 
was struck from his hand ; the weight of many men bore 
him to the ground. In his ears sounded heavy breathing ; 
the clashing of blades, the rush of the storm. 

Not a word was uttered, not an exclamation. It was 
as though mysterious nocturnal spirits had come upon 
him, silent, inexorable, and strong as the gods ! A 
hundred hands seemed to clutch him ; his arms and legs 
were bound ; he was lifted and borne swiftly into the 
thicket, his cloak tied over his mouth. Those who carried 
him appeared more familiar even than Hortus with that 
part of the island. They moved hastily, preserving the 
same silence ; a silence awful to Varro who knew now 
that he had been betrayed ; that nothing less than death 
must be his penalty for having ventured to assault Caesar's 
privacy. He knew well what this hurried and noiseless 
conveyance meant; many a wretch before had been 
hurled from the island's peaks at command of Sejanus, 
whose control of the soldiers made it easy for him to 
secretly carry out his wicked devices. Although the 
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prospect was horrible, yet, in his weariness of spirit, bereft 
of all hope in feeling that Grazia was already beyond his 
succour ; he rather welcomed the thought of death even 
in this form. 

There came a sudden pause ; one of those who bore 
him uttered the private password to a guard who 
challenged them ; a light was struck, a faint gleam, 
through which he saw a number of hard faces bending 
over him ; the glitter of helmets ; the gleam of eyes j 
then darkness again and renewed movement. 

From here the way was uphill and arduous, for 
although the rain had ceased the ground was slippery. 

Varro was impatient for the end. He dreaded seeing 
the sweet heaven cleared of its ugly mantle of storm, to 
look into its radiant beauty as he was wont to when his 
heart was full of Grazia, to picture her gazing into its 
mysteries with him, though apart, and cherishing her 
secret love as he cherished his. 

But already the clouds were passing like a quickly 
drawn curtain ; the moon, in its last quarter, hung aslant 
and yellow above the black undulating line of Sorrentum ; 
starlight illuminated the darkness and revealed the island's 
rugged outline ; the ghostly groups of white villas and 
temples and shadowy arcades. The familiarity of it all 
hurt him ; it seemed harder to die breathing the very 
atmosphere of his happiest hours ; in the embrace of that 
beautiful scene she had taught him to love. 

To the right he could see the high and rocky pro- 
montory whereon was perched the village where she had 
dwelt. Sharp against the illumined sky it towered with 
awful majesty, black and silent like a monument of 
death. 

While he looked upon it, lying helpless in the hands 
of his captors, he beheld, just above the jagged outline, an 
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immense white star that transmitted a delicate silvery 
light, — a sort of heavenly lustre that resembled neither 
daylight nor moonlight, but to him was like the soul 
radiance he had seen in Grazia's eyes when first she had 
revealed her love. 

He could not remember having seen this star before ; 
and as he thought upon it there came the awful question, 
could she have died in her hour of terror, and, as Philo 
suggested, have been swiftly conveyed to that ethereal 
world wherein dwelt the Pleiades i 

That this sublime star, seeming to shed its rays 
directly to him, embodied her sweet spirit, pure, and 
far removed from the world's discord, seemed not im- 
probable to his over-heated &ncy. The idea awoke a 
yearning, an adoration that made him impatient for 
the final shock to free him from a life now rendered 
worthless. 

He looked about him curiously. Two high walls 
hemmed :him in on both sides; he was being carried 
along one of the narrow ways that led inland, rather than, 
as he had expected, to one of the over-hanging ledges of 
the sea front. 

As he began to wonder at this, his bearers came to an 
abrupt standstill. He heard the familiar watchword of 
Macro's gate-keeper ; Macro's own voice saying authori- 
tatively, " This way I " Then his astonished eyes beheld 
the yellow columns of his friend's villa shining in the 
mellow moonlight, and he heard the tread of those who 
bore him ringing upon the mosaic of the fsuniliar atrium. 

A moment later he was unboimd and fece to face 
with Macro ; the soldiers retiring quickly. 

" Thou ! " Varro exclaimed in bewilderment. 

" I," returned Macro, quietly. " Though thou didst 
not hesitate to insidt me here in my own house, my 
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regard for thee, Lucius, is too great to permit thee to 
fling thy life away upon an irrational fency." 

" Thou hast dared ! " cried the other. " By Ate and 
all the evils of Hades ! thou hast presumed too far ! Let 
me out of this ! " 

He dashed his friend aside, and made for the door. 

In answer to a sharp signal two soldiers appeared on 
the threshold with drawn swords. Varro crouched, as 
though preparing to spring ; then, turning, livid and 
wild-eyed, he rushed upon their officer. 

Macro, calm but white, held up his hand. " Wait ! " 
he commanded. ^^ Thou art mad now — passion blinds 
thee ! " 

" Does it ? ** cried Varro, drawing close to him. 
" Well, let me tell thee, coward, that though thou art 
surrounded by thy forces, I fear neither them nor thee ! 
That for thy accursed interference in this, thy life or 
mine must pay ! " 

' He sprang like a tiger upon the unmoved officer ; 
but Macro was fresh and collected. With every muscle 
prepared for the attack he closed with him, unyielding in 
his sinewy strength. They swayed in a mighty struggle ; 
Varro vengeful and murderous ; Macro determined, but 
cool-headed. Yet fresh as he was, and enfeebled as was 
Varro, the muscular soldier found it no easy matter to 
restrain him. 

" If thou wouldst but listen," he said, as he wrestled, 
^* thou wouldst comprehend the needlessness of this ! " 

" Yes ! . . • yes 1 . . . death ! " gasped Varra 
« By Hecate ! • . . Death ! " 

^^ Grazia was not there," said Macro, reading madness 
in the other's face. ^^ Dost hear, Lucius ? Grazia is not 
in the grotto ! " 

Varro's muscles relaxed j he shrank back a step. 
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staring with glazed eyes into the other's face ; his breath 
coming hard ; the blood oozing from his nostrils. 

" What I say is truth, by the shade of her I loved ! ** 
said Macro, filled with immense compassion as he looked 
on that white contorted face. '^I myself entered the 
grotto to learn if she were there ; and had she been I 
had planned her escape unknown to Caesar or Sejanus ; 
not because I think the wench worth so great a risk, but 
because Macro's friendship is not so poor a thing as thou 
hast named it." 

« Macro ! " 

It was all the blanched lips could utter ; and, making 
a gesture for pardon, he sank upon a bench like an 
exhausted gladiator, his head bowed, and arms hanging 
limp. 

^^ I do not hold it against thee," said Macro, handing 
him a towel to mop the blood and sweat from his face, 
" for I know that thou hast not been thyself since first 
this fever came upon thee. The gods know thy 
awakening «must be sufficiently bitter as it is ; Sejanus is 
black against thee 1 " 

^^ Thou didst make sure, beyond a doubt, that she is 
not there ! " asked Varro, weakly. 

" Positively she is not j and what is more, I rheard 
Caesar inquire of Sejanus concerning the wonderful 
maiden he had promised would be there $ the Vulsinian 
replied that he had not yet been able to secure her $ that 
she had escaped like a mysterious wood nymph from his 
very hand." 

Upon the silence that followed, a strange sound 
rang against the marble surroundings — the grinding 
of Varro's strong teeth in rage he had no strength to 
express. 

Seeing that he was well used up, and not in a condition 
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to dwell longer upon this sybject, Marco laid a friendly 
hand on his shoulder. 

" Come,'* he said, " thou art weary, and need rest. 
Come to the bath and be rubbed down with soothing oils. 
It is already day, and if thou dost depart before night thou 
wilt have much to do." 

Varro arose ; staring into vacancy. " Where can she 
be ! " he muttered. " If not with them, then where ? " 

" Anything would be preferable to the grotto, there- 
fore find comfort in knowing she is not there ; and give 
thy brain a rest ! '* 

" Perhaps she learned of their foul intentions," pursued 
Varro, moodily, ** and to escape them has put an end to 
herself — perchance leapt from one of those peaks yonder 
where she dwelt ! Gods ! Macro, could such a perfect 
thing be so destroyed ! " 

" Never ! The rabble hold their lives too dear. No 
peasant girl will brave a black unknown, in exchange for 
sunny spring days, to save her honour. Bacchus ! their 
views of these things " 

"Thou dost not know her, therefore I adjure thee 
hold thy judgment ! Hers is a nature as high-minded as 
ever the noble Antonia could have boasted in her youth ; 
and didst thou know her thou wouldst see that what I say 
is not the mere raving of a love-sick mind, as now thy 
sneering lips tell me thou dost believe ; thou wouldst 
feel. Macro, as I feel, that there is in her something nobler 
than peasant blood." 

^^ Perhaps ; but never have I known a man afflicted 
with thy malady who could boast a normal vision. 
Where he would see roses he sees them, though he look 
upon a cabbage field ; and where he would have virtues, 
there they are, thicker than asparagus after spring rain, 
even in her who has decoyed him from his wife's bed I 
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Amantes, amentes I Yet t^is I promise thee, Lucius ; I 
shall keep my eye alive to find the girl ; and, having 
found her, shall do my best to protect her from Sejanus 
and his holes of vice ! " 

They were now at the entrance of the bath, and 
Varro stretched out his hand, saying unsteadily — 

** I do not deserve this from thee. Macro, but the gods 
bear witness that never can I hold a man so high in my 
heart, as I hold thee ; not more now than ever, though 
my wild passion did make me once forget it I " 



CHAPTER XIX 

Philo felt very lonely and sad that morning as he strolled 
through the vineyards over ground so often traversed with 
Grazia and Varro ; past the familiar spots where he and 
the girl had been wont to rest while he told her mytho- 
logical tales, and the weird concoctions of his imaginative 
brain. 

The news that Varro was to depart for lUyricum that 
day added to his depression, for he was sincerely fond of 
the young tribune, and held him dearer since he had 
learned of his love for Grazia. 

The childish awe with which the girl's disappearance 
had first imbued him, had now developed into genuine 
sorrow. On the island, where there were no young 
people of higher class than the native peasantry, Grazia 
had been his sole associate. They had had their studies 
together with the old philosopher, and had shared every 
youthful joy and sorrow, confiding to one another their 
secret hopes. 

It seemed incredible that she was gone for ever ; he 
foimd himself expecting her at every turning ; he con- 
versed with her in imagination, promising to invoke 
invisible spirits to his aid to find her if she did not soon 
return, reminding her of vows they had exchanged, to do 
nothing without each other's sanction. 

LfOSt in dreaming, he strolled along under the walls 
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of terraced gardens, in the shadow of palaces, by the edge 
of cool lemon groves, and out again into the glare of 
the sun. 

On a small mound, from the top of which he could 
see into the handsome gardens of Crispus Artus, the 
money-lender, he paused, breathless with admiration, for 
just below him spread a white sea of lilies, fresh and 
spotless, like tall vestal virgins assembled to do homage 
to their deity. Back of them spread embankments of 
pallid sweet-peas and safiron roses, ragged amethyst- 
coloured poppies, and shrimp-pink holyhocks on stately 
stems ; yards of deepening colour lost beyond in a wealth 
of scarlet and vermilion. 

He stood there, drinking in their loveliness, delighting 
in it, until a movement on the well-tended sward to the 
left, called his attention to where two majestic peacocks 
strutted proudly, extending every shining feather to the 
sun, and wheeling at intervals in slow circles to admire 
themselves. This entranced him. He climbed the wall 
to obtain a better view ; then, without one cautious 
glance, dropped into the garden, and stealthily approached 
them. 

Although he tried to keep behind the verdure, the 
birds' quick eyes discovered him, and bristling excitedly, 
they twirled around and around, their tails extended to 
the limit. 

As one stretched his long blue throat, and uttered 
piercing cries, Philo subsided under a lilac tree, and, 
lying flat, watched them as they paced about him, restless 
and curious, bending their tufted heads to get a better 
view. 

** Argus eyes," he whispered dreamily; "hadst thou 
been near Grazia she wo\ild not have been stolen. Thou 
wouldst have guarded her as thou didst lo, and I should 
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have been Mercury ; but, instead of slaying thee, I 
should have permitted thee to live on here in thy fair 
garden, and Grazia would have reigned over the lilies. 
I should have built the walls higher, so no dragon or evil 
deity could see and be envious of her beauty. And 
over yonder, beneath that mighty oak, I would have 
raised an altar to Concordia, where Grazia and I would 
offer " 

Approaching over the lawn he beheld a vision of 
arrogant loveliness — a young woman in fine apparel, who 
moved languidly, but with confident grace. It was Arta, 
tall, white-robed, and protected from the sun*s rays by a 
shade of peacock feathers on a long pole, balanced with 
exactitude and care by the young slave who accompanied 
her. 

As the beautiful plebeian advanced, Philo seeing 
there was no chance of escaping her, arose and asked 
pardon for intruding. 

Arta looked at him reflectively, then she said, ^^I 
have seen thee before ; thou art acquainted with the 
young tribune Lucius Varro, art thou not ? Methinks I 
have seen thee in company with him.'* 

** Yes," returned Philo, with sorrowful pride, ** Lucius 
is my friend, and I his.'* 

"And dost thou know that to-day he goes to 
Illyricum ? that he may never return either to Capreas 
or to Rome again ? " 

"Ah, I know." His blue eyes strayed over the 
emerald lawn. " Poor Lucius ! The gods have not 
been kind to him." 

Arta caught her breath. " Then it is true ! " she 
whispered to herself; and Philo, hearing the words, 
replied — « 

"Ay, beautifid daughter of Artus, 'tis as true as 
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that yonder bird lives. He must depart to-day before 
the sun sets." 

The young woman drew in her full under lip, and 
narrowed her long, dark eyes, reflecting. 

^^Dost thou recall one day a year ago/' she asked 
presently, *^ when thou, with Lucius and a peasant girl, 
didst come upon me and a party of friends as we returned 
from bathing in the sea ? " 

*^ I do recall it well," said Philo, his face brightening 
with the memory. "'Twas as the sun set, and thou 
didst have a wreath of poppies in thy hair, and didst 
resemble Ceres, on whom all the earth smiled ; and the 
others " 

"This maid," interruped Arta, "is she with him 
now ? Does she accompany him as slave to lUyricum i " 

" Grazia i Oh no I Dost thou not know that 
Grazia was stolen in the nights-spirited away, no one 
knows how ? " 

" Stolen ! " She stamped her foot passionately, " Ah^ 
I know well who has taken her — clever knave ! " 

Philo was all eagerness. " Who i " he queried^ 
excitedly. " Tell me, that I may go to Lucius, for he is 
heavy-hearted to leave her thus wrapped in mystery. 

" So he pretends ignorance of her whereabouts ! 
Arta's lip curled. " Bah ! I thought him more cour- 
ageous 1 " 

" He pretends nothing, fair Arta. A man in pretence 
cannot send the blood from his face, as I saw it fly from 
his when I told him she was gone. If I could now take 
him word that she is found, it would comfort him more 
than anything could ; it would arm him for lUyricum as 
was the charmed Achilles armed, and he would come 
taick " 

" Fool ! He has the girl himself ! " exclaimed Arta, 



9> 
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^^ How else should she disappear the very day before he 
is forced to depart ? By this secrecy and deception he 
hopes to avoid investigation, and, perchance, has given 
out among the peasants that evil spirits have borne her 
away. Ha ! he is clever ; but Sejanus shall know of this ! '' 

Her face had flushed slightly, and Philo, looking at 
her in amazement, saw the eyes redden with an ugly 
gleam* 

"Thou art mistaken," he said. " *Twas I who told 
him first of her disappearance. He was on his way to 
her house ; and when I told him, he was like one bereft 
of senses. His face went as pale as yonder lily, and he 
cried out so that the rocks did echo him." 

Arta listened with absorbed attention ; her expression 
had changed to one of intense interest. 

" Can this be true ? ** she murmured thoughtfully, 
" Then Exetus must have secured the wench after all." 

" Exetus cannot be found," said Philo ; " Lucius and 
I went to his house yesterday, and he was not there. I 
went again this morning, and was told by his slaves that 
he had not returned all night." 

** Not all night?" 

" No ; and they know not where he is." 

** And the girl was stolen ? " 

" The night before last." 

Arta looked at the ground, saying in an undertone, 
** The night of Livilla's fite — strange ! He must have 
gone straight from the gardens to take her. Yet why 
is he in hiding ? " 

**Dost thou believe Exetus has Grazia?" asked 
Philo, looking anxiously into her perplexed face. 

"I know nothing about it," she replied shortly, and 
moved a few steps over the sward carefully accompanied 
by her handmaid. On retiurning she looked at the boy. 
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and asked scornfully, **Dost thou believe that Lucius 
Varro loves this peasant ? " 

" Ay ; better than his life ! " 

Arta's hands clenched. *^ Pah ! A scion of Rome's 
most illustrious blood ! What folly ! The wench has 
bewitched him ! " 

Philo flushed. " Thou hast no right to say that 1 " 
he retorted angrily. '^ Grazia knows nothing of witches ; 
nor has she need of them ! And I know that Lucius 
thinks it no dishonour to love a maid pure and beautiful 
as she ! " 

" Thou art insolent ! *' exclaimed Arta, her brows 
lowering. ^^ Know, boy, that Arta permits no such 
forward speech from a young freedman ! Thou canst go 
now, and never again cross the precincts of my gardens.'* 

Philo drew himself up. "I do not ask thy pardon," 
he said, " for I cannot forgive myself for venturing where 
poison and sweets are so deceptively blended ; fare thee 
well ! " 

When he had departed, Arta paced about on the 
velvety lawn. 

" Why should I care ? " she said vehemently. " Let 
him go ! Sejanus is game worth my striving for, and 
Sejanus is already " 

^^ Didst thou speak, noble Arta ? " inquired the slave 
girl, leaning nearer. 

Her mistress made a gesture' of impatience. ^^ Oh 
no ! Thou art always where thou shouldst not be ! " 
she exclaimed. ^^ In the name of all the deities, I ask 
thee to leave me for a while in solitude 1 " 

" And the sun ? " said the girl, timidly. " It is strong, 
and thy lovely face will be unprotected." 

'^ Leave that to me, and do as I bid thee ! What 
does it matter now ? " 
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The slave hesitated, looking troubled ; then, fearing 
to rouse again that swift temper, she withdrew. 

Arta strolled into the shadow of trees, and leaning 
upon the low branch of one, looked out over the wide 
bay. Her face, now cleared of its angry outburst, had 
assumed a milder expression tinged with sadness. A 
mistiness had come over the dark eyes ; the haughty lips 
drooped ; she was lost in a half-tender dream of what 
might have been, had Varro and she never left Rome. 
There he had looked upon her with more favour than 
upon any woman of the court ; he had started this fever 
in her heart, and now 

To be outrivalled by a mean peasant girl, a wench of 
hovel life I She flung her head high, and clenched her 
hands. 

" Grods ! it is too much ! " 

Then came the memory of Grazia as she appeared 
when last Arta beheld her — the graceful lines half hidden 
by coarse peplus, the pale and faultless face, the framing 
of that wondrous hair. How had she come by so refined 
a beauty ? There was something in it almost divine, 
something no man could look upon indifferently ; it was 
beauty that put her own in the shade, that made her 
appear swarthy and coarse. 

^^ She has come as a bane to my life ! " she said 
between her teeth. " O Almighty Jove ! if I could but 
get her, possess her body and soul, to do with what I 
choose, how soon I could wear away those rounded 
lines ! How quickly bleach in the tepidarium the fresh 
colouring from her face ; thin away that hair, and 
turn '' 

A step broke in upon this vengeful soliloquy, and 
seeing a slave approach she turned upon her with a scowl, 
demanding impatiently why she had come. 
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^^ Mistress, one has come who begs admittance to thy 
presence." 

" Who is it ? I wish to see no one ! " 

^^ Mistress, 'tis the noble tribune, Lucius Varro." 

Arta paled ; her hand went to her hair. ^^ My 
mirror ! " she said more softly. ** Hasten — ^and fetch 
also my Egyptian necklace ! " 

The girl was gone and back in a flash, and while 
Arta arranged her eyebrows and front hair, the slave 
fastened about her bare throat a superb necklace of trans- 
parent yellow gems that Arta knew well would enhance 
her Eastern type of beauty. 

^^ Now, go thou and ask the noble Varro to come 
hither," she said, ^^ and see that no visitor is permitted to 
enter, and that I am not disturbed whatever happens ! " 

When she saw Varo approaching through the trees 
her heart leapt, and she began to tremble with great 
happiness ; but when she beheld the pale su£Fering in his 
face, the flame of jealous pique stole once more like a 
fanged serpent into her blood. 

" Greetings ! most fair Diana," said Varro, making 
an effort to assume his accustomed easy tone. 

^^ Thou hast come to say ferewell ? " asked Arta, 
avoiding his eyes. 

^* For that partly, and for another matter, Arta, upon 
which I would have thee tell me all thou dost know ; in 
the name of our old friendship I ask thee to hold nothing 
back." 

** Our old friendship," repeated Arta, reproachfully, 
and in her eyes he could see the curiosity working in 
quickly changing lights. ^^Is it then a thing of the 
past?" 

" The gods forbid ! But who knows if I shall ever 
see thee again I " 
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Her lips twitched. ^^Thou dost say it coldly, 
Lucius } is it) then, nothing to thee ? " 

^^ To a soldier sentiment must not enter in a matter 
of duty," returned Varro. 

** Nay ; but what the mouth scorns to utter would 
creep from the eyes, if love lay back of them. Thine 
are cold, or what warmth there is belongs to some 
anxiety apart from me 1 " 

" It is of this anxiety I would speak, Arta,*' said Varro, 
his impatience driving him on, ^^ knowing that to thee I 
can entrust my secret." 

Arta lowered her lids. " Why art thou confident of 
this ? " she asked ; and Varro, seeing that his best plan 
was to pander a little to the passion she had, before this, 
boldly revealed to him, replied more softly — 

** Because I think thou art the only woman I have 
known in Rome who will regret my going." 

The black eyes flashed at him, hot with a blaze of 
feeling that sought no veil to screen it. 

** The only woman thou didst know in Rome ! 
Why not the only woman on this island, Lucius? 
Canst thou not say that ? " 

He looked at her sternly, for he knew what was in 
her heart, and her vindictiveness caused him a pang of 
misgiving. 

Arta trembled beneath that stern gaze ; all the sup- 
pressed fervour within suddenly leapt beyond her control. 
She caught his hand. 

^* Lucius I " she groaned in a hot whisper, ^^ say this 
to me — tell it to me, for it is true ! None can regret 
thee as I shall, for none doth love thee as I love thee 1 
Dost thou believe this, my Lucius ? Speak, tell me that 
thou dost ! Take me — hold me 1 Let me feel thine arms 
about me ! Let me feel thine arms — thy lips, my Lucius I " 
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She had drawn close to him, and clinging frantically, 
looked up with wild eyes, her lips quivering and blanched 
by a paroxysm of emotion. To Varro this reckless and 
indelicate extravagance was revolting, remembering the 
soft veiled eyes of Grazia ; the yearning, unspoken love 
that had shone from her sweetly paled face as the golden 
pistil of a lily shines through its snowy petals. 

He tried gently to withdraw himself from her ; but 
the warm bare arms closed about his neck ; he felt her 
quick breath ; heard wild, half smothered words. 

" I love thee ! I love thee I " she breathed. " Stay 
with me, Lucius ; I shall secrete thee in the house ! 
No one will suspect ; Csesar himself will never know ! 
I can bribe Secundus who hates Sejanus, to put him off. 
Stay with me this night, and to-morrow, through the 
help of Secundus, we shall escape together." 

The words, so charged with passionate assurance, so 
strongly urgent, imbued him, in spite of his disgust, with 
a momentary thrill of excitement, as though in them was 
a possibility of avoiding the cruel mandate forcing him to 
leave at this most crucial moment. 

In a flash he realized the folly of such a thought, 
and freeing himself, said, with what gentleness he 
could — 

^^ Thou art mad, Arta ; only disgrace and ruin could 
come of such an act ! Thou art carried away by a wild 
fancy " 

" Nay ! Do not say that I " she interrupted, clinging 
to his hand. *^ Do not so debase the love that has been 
thine since first thou didst call me by my name ! " 

" Is it indeed love ? " murmured Varro, in his weari- 
ness of spirit, speaking his thoughts aloud ; for he felt he 
had seen real love in the eyes of a woman only once, and 
she was lost to him. 
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Arta regarded him. " Dost thou doubt it ? Oh, 
Lucius, is this thy return ? " 

" Arta, listen to me," he said, looking upon her with 
gentle gravity. ^' If thou dost love me, no man could be 
more proud, save he to whom thy love means everything, 
and there are many who do love thee thus, I know. 
That I cannot be named among them is not my iault. 
Thou dost know that love is not a matter of our wills ; 
the gods choose, and we must follow whither they direct ! '* 

Dark colour rose to Arta's face, and quickly fading, 
left it more pale. 

"I understand," she said slowly, "thou dost scorn 



me. 



Varro bit his lip : he was impatient to come to the 
real object of his visit. 

" Do not call it so, Arta," he returned ; " my heart is 
full of gratitude, and " 

" Oh, I know ; thou art bewitched ! " cried Arta, 
vindictively. " Thou hast iallen a victim to a scheming, 
low-born wench of the peasantry, a slave child — an alien ! 
And, hot with thy madness, thou dost dare to come here 
to spurn me, Arta, whom the best in Rome have 
honoured ! " 

" And whom I have honoured," said Varro, gravely. 
^^ If thou wilt not see this thing aright, thou hast but thy- 
self to blame ; a man cannot be what every woman 
wishes. Tell me but this, Arta ; is this girl with thee 
now ? " 

"Who? What girl?" 

" Grazia* Exetus told me but now, that thou hadst 
desired her as a slave ; and that perchance thou hadst 
secured her without his aid," 

The young heiress reflected quickly. "And if I 
have ? " she asked, without raising her head. 
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^^ If thou hast I ask thee to deliver her to me, for she 
is not fit to be a handmaid in thy tepidarium/' 

Arta laughed bitterly. ** Nay ! More fit to be thy 
love, doubtless ! To go with thee upon thy journeying I 
Thou hast left it late to secure her, Lucius." 

Varro was silent, wondering how he could best 
influence her. His time was limited, yet he was deter- 
mined to deliver Grazia from this spoiled beauty, in 
whose eyes he had seen jealousy flare up at mention of 
her name. 

** Arta," he said, " I came to thee as to a friend, trust- 
ing that thou wouldst be as generous as any one whom 
I could call my friend." 

Arta looked away. " What wouldst thou have me 
do ? " she asked sullenly. 

^' I would have thee release this girl, and let me take 
her — not with me, not upon my journeyings, for that I 
could not do— but back to her people in the village 
yonder." 

** Pah ! thou wilt act attendant to a peasant ? " 

" Spare me thy bitterness, and answer me," returned 
Varro, coldly. "Wilt thou do as I ask thee, or 
not?" 

" It is impossible I She is not here. I have not seen 
her I " 

His face clouded. So great was the disappointment 
that he doubted ,her words ; but when she told him 
of Philo's visit, and how she had not before known of 
Grazia's disappearance, he was obliged to believe. 

The situation was thus rendered more difficult ; and 
he found it hard to leave her with a good grace, although 
her vindictive jealousy had hardened him beyond sym- 
pathy. He could see in her now only an enemy to 
Grazia ; and fervently hoped the girl might never fall in 
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her way. He saw in her face, when the parting came, 
an implacable malignance ; a desire to punish him for 
the slight he had offered her vanity. This made little 
impression ; he feared nothing for himself ; life was over 
for him, and since this last hope of finding Grazia was 
lost, he resigned himself in despair to conditions he could 
not control, having heart neither to appeal to the gods, 
nor to revile Fate. There was now no chance of learning 
what had become of her, no way to secure her other 
protection than that Macro had promised, a pledge that 
could only be fulfilled should he succeed in finding 
her. 

The slaves he and Macro had sent to search every 
nook and cranny, and others in boats to examine the sea 
coast, had returned empty handed, proving almost beyond 
a doubt, that the girl had not taken her life. And yet it 
seemedjncredible that she could be so concealed on that 
small island as to bafHe his own efforts and those of Macro, 
Exetus, and even Sejanus. There was something super- 
natural in it ; or else — 

He paused in the narrow way leading from Arta*s 
house, assailed by that unreasoning suspiciousness so often 
a consequence of long suffering. But Macro had ever been 
honest, ever noble in his bearing toward him ; the doubt 
was unworthy I It was no secret to him nor to Secundus 
and Tranquillus, that Macro was at heart a most bitter 
enemy to Sejanus. Indeed the four had had secret talks 
in the hull of Macro's galley where only the sea and wind 
could hear, having been picked up from the water while 
swimming, so that neither Sejanus nor his spies might 
learn of their association. 

The minister's suspicions had reached a point that 
demanded the immediate suppression of those he believed 
were threatening him. Varro and Tranquillus being but 
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military tribunes, holding less Bivour in the eyes of 
Cxsar, were to be the first disposed — Macro and Secundus 
must surely follow unless they could prove themselves his 
equals in plotting, and bring about his ruin. 

This did not seem probable, and Varro had the dis- 
comfort of feeling that any day after his departure Macro 
too would fall under the hated hand, and Grazia, if she 
lived, be robbed of even his protection. 

As he slowly pursued his way for the last time, to the 
little white villa on the hillside, he heard voices coming 
from a tunnel-like arch that led, imder terraced ground, 
to the property of Ponticus, the Greek writer. This 
entrance was seldom used, and was barred at the other 
end of the arch by a strong iron-bound gate. Varro, in 
whose mind everything, however trivial, was at once 
associated with his one absorbing anxiety, paused, think- 
ing he might learn something ; that even at this late hour 
the gods would lend him help. 

" Farewell ! " said a woman's voice shaken with grief. 
" may Minerva guard thee ! But in my heart I feel 
thou wilt never return from Illyricum, Caius — that I 
shall never see thee more ! " 

" By Hercules ! thou shalt, beloved," came a voice he 
knew well, the voice of him who was to accompany him 
upon this useless journey to the disturbed province, Caius 
Tranquillus, a man he admired greatly, although he had 
had little opportunity to foster his friendship. ^^ In the 
mean time do thou use what influence thou canst for my 
recall," he continued, "and keep friends with those I 
have named ; they are on the right side. May all the 
immortals guard thee, most dear one, and bring " 

Here Varro advanced noisily, and, without glancing 
up, passed by the shadowy trysting place. 

Poor Tranquillus, too, was leaving one he loved ! he 
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thought ; yet he enjoyed the infinite comfort of her part- 
ing blessings — the hope of one day returning to claim 
her. In that was some compensation for the sorrow — 
some incentive to live ! He felt that if he could have 
one word with Grazia ; once tell her with what regret 
he recalled the base proposition he had made Messella ; 
once hear a word of love and forgiveness from her lips^ 
he could go gladly to lUyricvun — to the end of the earth ! 
— ^hoping against all odds that their love would triumph 
and unite them in the end. But thus ! With the 
memory of her righteous anger — the recollection of that 
grieved, white face ever with him ! 

He paused and dropped his head in his hands, over- 
come by a sorrow too great for utterance. There was a 
bird singing in the olive trees near him, and a happy 
voice calling gleefully to another in the village — the music 
of life that rang harshly upon his mood. 

When he turned the second angle of the narrow way, 
from where the entrance to the garden of Ponticus was 
again in full view, an impulse made him glance down. 
Tranquillus had departed ; but, leaning against the inner 
wall, stood a tall, slight woman, her eyes full of tears, 
her head thrown back in an attitude of weary misery. 
It was Olivia, the wife of Ponticus, whom Varro had 
met some weeks before at Baix, and who had been on 
the island only two days. He was surprised to see her 
face brighten on beholding him, with an expression of 
interest that bordered on tenderness. She took a step 
forward as though to speak to him ; then, as he paused 
expecting her, she changed swiftly, and retreated into the 
shadow. 

As he moved on, he felt that he understood her 
motive ; he was to be with the one she loved, she longed 
to solicit his interest, his friendship towards Tranquillus — 
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yet why that sudden softening, that limpid light in her 
eyes? 

" Oh, woman's love ! " he groaned. " In thee are all 
the virtues of Venus and Minerva blended ; courage and 
tenderness, generosity and endurance ; who, having it, 
can demand more of the gods ? " 



CHAPTER XX 

The year passed, and Sejanus, feeling his way carefiilly, 
and planning with infinite cunning his base schemes to 
secure for himself the Imperial diadem, had already suc- 
ceeded so far as to rid himself of the three most dangerous 
obstacles in his way — Agrippina and her two eldest sons. 

The ambitious widow of Germanicus, proving, as 
Sejanus took pains she should, too troublesome to remain 
so close to the Emperor's retreat, as was his villa at 
Herciilaneum, had been banished to Pandateria, a neigh- 
bouring islet to that on which her eldest son, Nero, was 
imprisoned, and where he soon after starved himself to 
death, 

Drusus, the second son, Sejanus had induced Tiberius 
to have immured in the cells lying beneath the old palace 
of the Caesars on the Palatine hill in Rome. Here he 
also died of starvation, not of his own will, it was believed, 
but by the cruel intention of his incarcerator, for in his 
last agony, which occurred some time later, he was re- 
duced to eating the dry husks of his mattress. 

There now stood in the minister's immediate path 
only the third son, Caligula, an unruly, high-tempered 
youth, who lived under the care of his noble grandmother 
Antonia, the widow of Tiberius' brother. He foresaw 
no difficulty in getting rid of him, as the young fellow 
was already out of favour with the Emperor, who saw in 
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his passionate nature a peril to his only grandson, 
Gemellus, who was still but a child. 

In reaching this point the minister had been in- 
calculably aided, and his foul schemes promoted by the 
very being whose ambitions they aimed to destroy. 

Agrippina in her wild passions, her insane wrath — 
aroused so easily by imaginary wrongs — her uncontrol- 
lable ambition and vanity, had given him the means with 
which to destroy not only her and her sons, but many of 
those who followed them. She had placed the noose 
about her own throat, and the rope's end in his hand ; 
and he had not hesitated to pull it to the last inch. He 
feared no reproaches : the stakes he was playing for were 
high, and he was determined to secure them as swiftly 
as possible. Now the greatest obstacles were removed. 
Caius, who had been known among his father's soldiers 
as ^^ Little Boots," * and in whose veins ran the blood of 
the two dissolute Julias — his maternal grandmother, and 
aunt — already gave signs of an unbalanced mind, and on 
this Sejanus built his hopes of removing him when the 
right moment came. In the mean time it did no harm to 
have the youth looked upon as heir apparent to the 
throne, but rather served to prevent the awakening of 
new ambitions, and plotting in other directions. The 
young prince's uncle, Claudius, he meant to have quietly 
poisoned, and Gemellus it was probable — as Tiberius 
himself had many times predicted — Caligula would murder 
sooner or later. Toward this end, through the aid of a 
confidential spy who was an associate of Caligula, he con- 
stantly had the young tiger excited to attack Gemellus, 
hoping to thus bring about the removal of both at one 
stroke, while Tiberius was still in power. Had it not 
been for the vigilant efibrts of their grandmother, in 

* Caligula. 
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whose care the two princes lived at Herculaneum^ he 
might easily have succeeded in this ; but Antonia, the 
sole woman relative Tiberius still loved, was a woman of 
admirable and blameless character, whose mind was ever 
alive to any danger threatening her charges, and whose 
gentle influence kept Caligula in bonds. 

In the mean time, while all this was simmering in the 
black poison cauldron of the minister's mind, like a 
serpent working murderous coils about its sleeping and 
unsuspecting victim, Sejanus carefully led his friend and 
Emperor, who had now centred in him the last remnant 
of his confidence in human nature, toward the cunningly 
concealed pit he had prepared for him. Under his suave 
influence, his unprincipled, but seemingly disinterested 
argument, Tiberius, morally weakened by disappoint- 
ment not only in his every relation of heart, but in his 
cherished schemes for the regeneration of the Roman 
people, surrendered himself to be guided by him in all 
things. 

Wearied of a struggle that promised no reward ; 
worn out by petty strifes that led to nothing ; disgusted 
by the base return his efforts to benefit his people had 
met with ; and with no resort but to brood over the bitter 
failures of his life — a life more sad than any other known 
to history — he gradually fell under the absolute domin- 
ance of his minister. Moral depravity had not been 
attributed to Tiberius at Rome, and it was with a view 
to destroy what respect this fact still left in the minds of 
his people, that Sejanus resorted to every means to excite 
in the man a taste for sensual amusements. 

The state of morbid depression to which Tiberius 
was reduced at this period, rendered him an easy victim, 
although at times his true nature would assert itself, and 
he would be filled with loathing for the spectacles 

Q 
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Sejanus prepared. But having only his dark brooding 
as alternative, the argument of Sejanus overruled him ; 
he yielded to him in everything, and even agreed, toward 
the end of the year, to withdraw his objection to a union 
between the minister and his daughter-in-law, Livilla. 

With this concession the hour for Sejanus to show 
his hand was almost come. The Senate lavished honours 
upon him ; coins were struck, even in Spain, bearing the 
Emperor's effigy side by side with his ^vourite, and an 
altar to friendship had been erected with statues of the 
two together. Senators and nobles crowded to Campania 
to obtain interviews with the great man, who held him- 
self almost as much aloof as did Caesar. Being at heart 
a man of little depths, he grew daily more arrogant and 
pompous, and consequently there were many who hated 
him among those cringing for his favour. 

But, however much he was despised by the nobles 
who squirmed imder the galling sway of this ^^new 
man,'' they could not attack him with any hope of 
success, since nothing could reach his trusting and loving 
master save through his hands; and all knew that 
opposition to the favourite meant death to him who 
opposed. 

Sejanus kept a vigilant eye upon every channel, and 
drew the forbidding confines more closely each day about 
his helpless prey, keeping at bay the world and those who 
would unbandage the lion's sight, bestowing favours only 
where he knew they would promote his own ambitions, 
persecuting where it served him to do so, and gradually 
imbuing the entire Empire with a servile terror of his 
power, and an unquestioning acknowledgment of his 
right to wield that power. 

It was with a heart palpitating with vain satisfaction 
upon this gratifying outcome of his machinations, that 
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he strolled one spring morning with Livilla under the 
majestic stone pines of Caesar's gardens. There was no 
need now to hide his association with the widow since 
Caesar had as much as consented to their union, and 
Sejanus knew that it was but a matter of a short time 
before he would, through his marriage to her, be made a 
member of the Imperial family. 

" My star is drawing near," he was saying. ** Already 
its brilliancy is dazzling Rome, and soon, my Livilla, the 
whole world will be bending the knee to thy husband 
Sejanus." 

** My husband ! " whispered Livilla, clinging closer 
to him. " That title will become thee better in my eyes 
than that of Emperor, ^lius." 

^^ Ah, perhaps ! But the two together will raise thee 
to a throne hung with purple, and set thee above all 
other women ! What of thy dreams now, foolish one ? 
Dost remember thy terror-breeding vision of the dead 
Drusus ? " 

« Ah ! Let us not think of it 1 " 

"Let us laugh at it ! My hand is on the fruit, 
Livilla, and in me is no coward spirit to cringe at 
omens ! " 

"^lius, I like not to hear thee speak so," pleaded 
the timid Livilla — timid where he was concerned for 
whom she had risked so much. ^^ Remember what signs 
the great Julius ignored : the breaking of his chariot- 
wheel before the temple of Fortime, and the warning of 
the augur Spurina to beware of the Ides of March ! " 

" Ay, but my chariot-wheel has not broken ! " re- 
turned Sejanus, blithely, intoxicated by a feeling of 
triumphant excitement. "Besides, spirits like Julius 
Caesar's and mine can scorn auguries. Jvdius desired 
to die suddenly ; he asked this of the gods, and they 
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Struck him down in all the fulness of his glory. No 
man can ask more ! He had run his race ; he did not 
wish to linger on as does this dotard, until his decaying 
mind should bring down upon him the world's contempt. 
I should willingly die as he died, when I have enjoyed 
for a time the sweets of rule, and seen the world grovel 
at my feet ! *' 

" It grovels now." 

^^Ay, but not enough. I must hold the rod alone, 
and have my foot upon their necks I Then shalt thou 
see them crouch, these nobles who can scarce keep in 
their tongues, so do they thirst for the blood of Sejanus ! 
Then shalt thou see them double up as snails do at the 
approach of danger ; they will tremble at the mere sight 
of him they once scorned, and scrape to me for favours." 

"But is thy path quite clear, ^lius ? What of 
Caligula and Gemmelus ? " 

" Pah I They shall go in time ; when I am ready 
there shall not be one to dispute my right. . . . There 
is one man yet here who troubles me ; this Macro of the 
Guard has a reflective eye that harbours something not 
friendly to me. Yet he is clever ; I cannot trip him. 
If he could but fall from one of those peaks yonder ! " 

Livilla glanced at him. " But thy suspicions may be 
groimdless," she said. " He is a man of " 

** What matters it if they be groundless ! " inter- 
rupted Sejanus. " My motto is that of this same Julius 
Cxsar — 

** * Be just unless an empire tempts to break the laws. 
For sovereign power alone can justify the cause 1 ' 

If I am not sure of his loyalty, he must go, as that 
young Varro and Tranquillus went ; one of whom, by- 
the-by, is now among the shades ! ** 
" Lucius Varro ? ** 
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^^ No, Tranquillus. He had some scheme to defeat 
me in his head — may it give him pleasure now ! " 

He reflected a few moments, then said, " Secundus, 
too, carries about with him an air of secret brooding ; 
and yesterday, at the games, I caught him talking confi- 
dentially with the sad-&ced wife of Ponticus, who, I 
think, harbours no goodwill toward me." 

*^ Oh, thou must not think so many are dark against 
thee," said Livilla, adding in a lighter tone, " What has 
befallen the &ir Arta ? She is seen nowhere in these 
days." 

Sejanus smiled complacently, and a contemptuous 
glitter showed in the restless eyes. 

^^ I shall entrust thee with a secret concerning this 
same daughter of Venus, but see that thou dost make no 
slightest mention of it." 

" Hast thou ever found me guilty of betraying thy 
confidence, even by a breath, ^lius ? " 

*^ No, my fair Livilla ; thou art closer mouthed than 
Egypt's sphinx, and for this I love thee." 

** Then tell me of Arta." 

^^ She is mine, body and soul ! She capitulated as 
would a haystack to a burning brand, wrecked by her 
own inflammability ! Now she is at my mercy ; and, 
being ruler of her &ther, his wealth is also at my mercy ! 
I have drawn heavily upon it already, to reward those 
who serve me in Rome." 

Livilla walked in silence, her head bowed. Sejanus, 
looked at her, and added contemptuously — 

*^ She has the nature of a tigress. There must be 
blood of Israel in her, for she reveals in her passions none 
of the dignity of a Roman." 

The widow drew a deep breath. " Thou hast such 
power in thee, Sejanus," she said pensively ; " the woman 
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must indeed be a thing of snow who could resist thee. I 
doubt not that the chaste termagant Agrippina herself 
would have succumbed hadst thou attempted to win 
her." 

Upon this subject Sejanus decided the less said the 
better. He turned abrupdy, saying lightly, as though her 
remark were too insignificant to be noticed — 

" Let us return to the palace, for if I leave the old lion 
too long alone he will get into one of his muddy moods, 
or shut himself up in yonder observatory, to have his 
brains twisted by Thrasyllus and his signs of the 
heavens." 

Livilla obeyed without a thought. Indeed she seldom 
thought for herself where Sejanus was concerned ; he 
was her mind, her heart, and her religion j she lived by 
him as a foreign bough lives by the tree to which it is 
grafted. Such love is but the gangrene of unwholesome 
passion, a destroyer of identity, a disease that eats in- 
dependent life from the heart, as rot eats the meat of a 
peach. It is a mockery to the sublime affinity that draws 
two healthful minds together, and poises them equally in 
a fair accordance, unwarped by abnormal bias, where one 
reflects the other deep as the heart, yet, like the sea and 
sky, remains steadfast to the law that seeks perfection 
through a just comparison. 



CHAPTER XXI 

On arriving at the palace, Sejanus was informed that the 
Emperor had gone to walk in the western garden, and 
had desired no one to attend him. 

The minister experienced a thrill of fear. Living in 
constant dread that something might yet arise to baffle 
his designs, he disliked to be long out of Caesar's presence, 
distrusting the influence of all who might approach him. 
Although for years he had laboured assiduously toward 
his selfish ends, now that the goal was almost reached it 
seemed to have come suddenly, as though by some mys- 
terious agency. The memory of his eflForts were entirely 
obliterated ; consequently he lived in continual appre- 
hension lest it should, through some caprice of the gods, 
be as miraculously swept from him. 

He hastily sought the shadowy nooks, the siunmer- 
houses and bowers to which he thought Tiberius might 
have retired. As he proceeded his fears increased. What 
if, in a morbid mood, he had determined to end his life ? 
By such an act the plans of Sejanus would, in the very 
hour of their ripening, be frustrated ; for, should Caesar 
die before he had fully mustered his forces and rid him- 
self of Caligula and others, those of more legitimate claim 
would hold the world against him. He had, therefore, 
taken every precaution that no menace should approach 
the Emperor; guarding with minutest care against 
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poison, and the intrusion of suspicious persons; all of 
which was understood by Tiberius as disinterested love. 

After traversing the entire gardens, up and down 
flowered terraces that swept to the edge of precipitous 
rock, he was about to return to the palace when he 
espied, through a group of low-branched firs, the gleam of 
Caesar's toga. 

He was alone ; standing, bare-headed as he had 
strayed from the palace, before a small, white temple 
wherein was an altar approached by steps. This temple 
Tiberius had erected the previous year, and dedicated it 
to the Unknown God, but had never before been known 
to visit it. 

So enwrapt was he as he gazed upon that little altar, 
so absorbed in its immense suggestion, he did not hear his 
minister's stealthy step ; and even the cold and selfish 
heart of Sejanus was impressed, as he paused to watch the 
majestic old man in humble meditation before this tribute 
to a Power he could not name ; his wide shoulders 
drooping, his head hanging forward, and the seared and 
embittered face softened by a wistful perplexity, that had 
in it the hungry questioning of a child. 

As Sejanus drew nearer, the Emperor looked up ; 
then, with a nervous gesture of the left hand, he said — 

^^ Hast thou examined this, Sejanus ! The Unknown 
God ! Who is the Unknown God ; and where is He ? '* 

" 'Tis a myth of the East," returned Sejanus ; " there 
is no Unknown God." 

Caesar shook his head slowly. " I believe there is," 
he said j " but who knows ? What are our gods ? We 
build temples to them, and offer sacrifice ; but what is 
back of the effigies ? We look upon a thing of stone, 
hand-wrought, unresponsive as the wide air. In what 
way are our deities, existing behind these stones, more 
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real or more substantial than the invisible power to which 
this altar is erected ? " 

Sejanus aiFected to be gravely reflective. " Thou art 
too deep a thinker for these times, most gracious Csesar," 
he said. ^'Our gods suffice unthinking Rome, which 
finds more pleasure in the circus than doing homage to 
deities. To such as thou, who dost reflect and feel 
beyond the paltry excitements of the hour, I can imder- 
stand the unnamed power does hold the charm of mystery, 
ay, even more, a certain harmonious accord with thy 
great, uncomprehended soul." 

Tiberius was lost in thought ; presently his lips 
moved. 

" Spirit of the Infinite," he murmured, " this temple 
is too small, for Thou dost stand higher than the stars ; 
more firmly set than great Olympus ; more mighty than 
Zeus. Yet dost Thou creep into the vacant chambers of 
my heart as does a woman's first child ! Small as the 
artery-feeding pulse Thou art ; large as the universe j yet 
no man can name Thee ! " 

His voice, though low, vibrated with the penetrating 
quality peculiar to the mighty of the earth ; that quality 
that spoke in Rome's first Caesar when he bade the people 
look upon his word as law ; with the difference that in 
Julius it emanated from a selfish will, and in Tiberius 
from a moody soul. 

As Sejanus listened his lip curled ; he bethought him 
of a goad to harass his victim. 

^' 'Tis Rome's latest aspersion upon thee, O Caesar, 
that thou dost despise the gods," he said, with seeming 
regret. **They accuse thee of leaning toward foreign 
religions ; that thou dost even lend attention to this 
pretender, Jesus Christ, who is now stirring sedition in 
the East." 
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Tiberius shrugged his shoulders wearily, and turned 
toward the palace. 

** What have Rome's gods done for me ? " he said ; 
then, after a short silence, ^^ I sometimes wonder if there 
be indeed anything substantial in human destiny ; 
whether it be not all a fantasy, the vain conception of 
a deranged organ ; — the brain we have forced and per- 
verted out of its natural order. Who of us knows the 
end toward which we are striving ? Independent of us 
Nature pursues her inexorable course, and no man is 
more richly favoured with the bounty of the elements 
than is the meanest reptile. We name ourselves this and 
that ; we word strange thoughts, and call them beautiful ; 
we struggle for a something undefined ; strive to out- 
thunder Jove with our utterance ; to outstrip the stars 
in our desire to know. Yet this is truth : an emperor 
and a thinker count no more to the Immortal Powers 
than yonder slave sweating beneath his burden.*' 

" Nay ; I cannot agree," returned Sejanus, choosing 
his words. "Reflect upon thine own life — how the 
gods have lifted thee, against all odds, to stand first 
among men ! Thy will is like the voice of Jove : the 
people cringe to it ; the whole wide scheme of civilized 
thought revolves upon it as upon an axis. Thou art the 
heart of the world, the mind of the people." 

" The world 1 The people ! " repeated Caesar, bit- 
terly. " 'Tis a mammoth maw, yawning to devour all 
who are not armed to the teeth against it. Rome is a 
wolf. Offer her a friendly hand, and she hungers for 
thy blood. Keep her harassed with spear-point, and she 
grovels snarling. Glut her with indulgence, give her all 
she craves, and she lies torpid till hunger returns. 'Tis 
not a pet to cherish with affection." 

As they strolled under the palm trees, Sejanus 
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pursued his own thoughts. What if Tiberius, craving 
rest, would step voluntarily aside and place him, his 
minister, in full power ? It might be done. Was not 
Agrippa so endowed during the two years' absence of 
Augustus ? His inferior birth ! — what of that ? Mark 
Antony had come of plebeian stock, yet, had he pursued 
his ends vigorously, he might have outwitted the young 
Octavius, and been hailed as Emperor ! 

" Dost thou remember, Sejanus," said Tiberius, pen- 
sively, ^^ how Augustus praised me in those earlier years ; 
and how, when I returned from subduing the Bruci and 
Dalmatins, Rome did welcome me with frantic adulations ; 
how I was made the first conqueror to enter the city in 
a chariot ? Jupiter I I can see now that solemn pro- 
cession ! First the musicians, making the old walls echo 
with triumphant song ; then the sacrificial oxen, adorned 
with gilded horns, fillets, and garlands ; the waggons 
filled with spoils of war ; the captive princes and generals 
in chains, — their sad-faced children and attendants ! 
Then the lictors, with laurel-wreathed faces ; the merry 
dancers. Like a dream it passes before my mind; like 
the recollection of something I have witnessed long ago, 
but took no part in." 

"Ay, but others remember theey* returned Sejanus, 
feeling it obligatory to say something. " I do recall thee 
well, in thy toga of purple embroidered with gold ; the 
laurel upon thy brow, the ivory eagle-topped sceptre in 
thy left hand, and in thy right the branch taken from 
thy noble mother's garden ; thy face vermilion-painted, 
and the golden bulla shining on thy breast. How like a 
god thou didst appear ! None can forget the sight." 

Tiberius moved on in silence, looking at the ground. 
After an interval he said sadly — 

** 'Tis hard to believe that young conqueror, burning 
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under the multitude's adoration, was really this very 
Caesar, this weary Tiberius whom Rome now hates ! " 
A strange, half-amused scorn crept into the lined face. 
^^ Behind me in the chariot that day stood a slave carrying 
the gem-incrusted crown, and whispering ever in my ear^ 
* Remember thou art but a man 1 ' for fear my brain 
would turn. Gods ! what need to remind me ? Too 
soon those same flattering tongues turned to flame against 
me — too soon I learned I had a wolf by the ears ! By 
my life ! may the gods confound me if I see aught but 
vanity in the applause of men ; aught but mockery in 
holding dominion over them ! " 

The face of Sejanus paled ; his pulse beat high. ** Art 
thou weary of thy rule, Caesar ? " he asked, in a suppressed 
lone; but Tiberius, directing towards him one keen 
glance, turned into a side path, seeming to be deep in 
thought. For some moments he walked in silence ; then, 
as they came upon an open space, he paused near a small 
glass-covered hot-bed on wheels, wherein cucumbers, a 
vegetable he highly relished, were being forced, and said, 
as though the subject previously occupying him had 
vanished completely from his mind — 

^*' These are good specimens, Sejanus ; and see, they 
are being ripened quickly by this device ! " 



CHAPTER XXII 

There had been much mourning in the house of Caius 
TranquiUus, where a widowed elder sister had been left 
in charge, during his absence, to oversee the slaves, and 
to look after the produce of the vineyards. This sister, 
Paulina, could not hope even to have the ashes of her 
brother urned and brought home to her, for since he had 
departed in the disfavour of Sejanus, his death from fever 
would be passed over as a thing of no moment. It was 
also probable that his property would be confiscated, for 
Sejanus had defamed his memory by an accusation of 
treasonable plotting to injure Cxsar, which none could 
now refute. Consequently the bereaved sister, after re- 
ceiving the sad tidings from Illyricum, lived in hourly 
dread of a visit from the Centurions, with orders from 
Sejanus to make an inventory of all valuables left by the 
deceased. 

It was fear of this that froze her heart when, early 
one sweet May morning, a short time after the death of 
her brother, the atriensis, or chief slave of the atrium, 
came to announce one who desired private speech with 
her. Paulina was seated with two maidens in a shady 
corner of the peristyle, busy with some handiwork ; she 
paled, and asked with trembling lips — 

" Is it a Centurion ? '* 

^^ No, Domina ; but rather a man of mean aspect 
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belonging to a foreign country. His dress is of the 
coarsest ; he is unshaved, and his hair is long." 

" What does he want ? ** 

^* He says he has a message from thy unhappy 
brother, whom he served in foreign parts." 

Paulina's face changed. *^ Admit him 1 " she said 
eagerly ; then, to the maidens who sat near her, ^^ Lollia, 
take these things within ; and thou, Grazia, go yonder 
where the jasmine grows, so I may keep an eye upon 
thee, for this man may have matters of a private nature 
to confide." 

The fairer of the two girls, Grazia herself, beautiful 
as the pale flowers named, for she was white as they, and 
robbed of the healthful buoyancy that had shone from 
her youthful face a year before, lingered in spite of this 
injimction, the olive eyes filled with soft yearning to 
remain and hear what news this messenger might bring 
from far away Ulyricum. But Paulina, with a slight wave 
of the hand, bade her hasten as the visitor arrived at the 
entrance of the peristyle. 

His appearance was certainly not prepossessing, nor 
likely to inspire confidence. A ragged, dark beard, a 
mat of tangled long hair that fell in uncouth locks over 
his brow and eyes, and a Gallic hooded cloak of ungainly 
character, that covered him completely from head to foot, 
gave him an almost barbarous look. 

" Welcome," murmured Paulina, timidly, " if thou 
dost indeed bring news of my unhappy brother." 

The man bent to his knee, and growled something in 
a tongue unknown to her. 

^* Canst thou not speak Latin or Greek ? " she asked. 
" With other languages I am not familiar." 

The man only repeated the same unintelligible 
words, and, seeing that they made no impression, shook 
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his head helplessly ; then, thrusting his hand under the 
cloak, drew forth a small scroll and handed it to her. 

Paulina uttered a little cry as her eyes fell upon the 
writing within, and tears rushed to her eyes. 

" My poor Caius," she moaned, " these are his very 
characters ! " She then perused the scroll in silence, 
only oncQ glancing at the stranger, who was looking 
wistfully into the flowering vines beyond. After reading 
it through twice she rolled the papyrus carefully, and said 
in Greek, which the epistle told her was understood by 
him who brought it, *^ He tells me that thou hast been 
of service to him ; that I am to receive thee as a friend. 
And this I do ; let this house be thy home so long as it 
is mine.'' 

The man bent low again, and murmured in very 
poor Hellenic — 

^^ I thank thee, Domina ; I ask but to rest for a little 
time hidden within these walls from the eyes of him 
who destroyed my master, this Sejanus, to whom it was 
thy brother's wish, and is mine, that vengeance shall be 
meted.** His voice fell to a rough whisper. " For this 
I am here, for I have sworn to see him die as my beloved 
master died, and I will I But I must be allowed to re- 
main in strictest secrecy." 

" This thou shalt do, if it be in my power to manage 
it," returned Paulina, her eyes flashing. " And know, 
my friend, that if there be any assistance I can lend to 
thy efforts to avenge my brother, thou shalt not find me 
wanting.'* 

The stranger made an impressive gesture, apparently 
at a loss how to express himself in a language with 
which he was not sufficiently familiar. 

** There is nothing," he returned laboriously, " save 
this — secrecy ! For many hours have I lain close to thy 
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outer wall, behind a forest of cacti, awaiting the moment 
I might with safety approach thy gate, for since the dawn 
there have been many passing to and fro ; and I must be 
seen by none." 

Paulina looked at him with wide eyes. ^^ How didst 
thou ever effect a landing on the island ? " she asked. ^* I 
thought 'twas a thing impossible to do, so well are the 
coasts guarded." 

" Ah ! " The stranger jerked his head, expressing 
volumes he was unable to utter. ^^ That was a difficult 
matter. I came in the night ; and, leaving my boat two 
himdred yards out, swam in a direct line to that point 
just below the palace of Caesar." 

'^ But there thou didst find only a perpendicular wall 
of rock ! " gasped Paulina. 

^^Ay, but on the face of that rock there are small 
sharp ledges, to which a man, whose object is — im- 
portant enough, can cling with nails and teeth. See ! " 
He thrust out from beneath the cloak a strong naked 
arm, gashed and covered with blood as though from the 
attack of many knives. ^^ My other arm is the same," he 
continued, quickly concealing the lacerated member as 
Paulina shrank from it. ** Most of the wounds were 
caused by sharp bits of rock as I crawled up from the 
sea ; others by the murderous blades of two guards who 
attacked me on reaching the level." 

** But thou wert not armed I " exclaimed Paulina, 
who found it difficult to follow his almost unintelligible 
narrative. " How didst thou overcome them f " 

^^I hardly know, Domina, save that the gods were 
with me, and it meant either conquer or die ! By 
chance only one saw me at first, as I crept on my 
stomach through the bushes. He struck at me with his 
sword ; the place was dark ; I fell to the ground ; and. 
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as he bent over to see if I still lived, I caught his legs, 
tripped him up, and ran him through with his own 
weapon. When the other arrived I was armed. We 
had a wild, short battle ; desperation, and the thought 
of what had brought me hither, endowed me with 
Olympian strength ; I held him at bay, and, when we 
closed the second time, I knocked the sword from his 
hand and laid him near his companion. Then, placing 
both weapons by them, I left them as though they had 
died in conflict with each other. 

" By crawling up the side of the island from there, I 
avoided the points where guards are posted, and made my 
way careftilly hither by scaling walls and passing through 
private places.*' 

" The gods were certainly with thee," said Paulina, 
in an awed whisper ; *^ and the wonder is how thou, a 
stranger, didst ever find thy way hither in the dark." 

The man looked at her vacantly before replying^ 
**Thy brother did explain all to me most carefully, 
Domina. He designated the spot where I should land, 
and warned me how best to elude the soldiers ; otherwise 
I should probably have fallen in with them at every step, 
until they had cut me down." 

"May immortal Jupiter prosper thee in that upon 
which thou hast come," murmured Paulina, "and 
Hercules endow thee with continued strength. But 
now, surely, thou must need food and rest. Permit the 
slaves of my brother to conduct thee first to the bath, 
to refresh thee, and then to the tricliniiun, where I shall 
have a repast prepared for thee. After that a good sleep 
will fortify thee, and soothe thy tired muscles. Here 
thou canst be sure none will betray thee, for all are 
staunch to their master's memory, and ready to serve 
bim." 

R 
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Clapping her hands for the atriensis, she gave the 
necessary commands ; and when, after uttering laborious 
thanks, the stranger withdrew, she returned once more to 
the precious scroll and perused it with fresh weeping. 

When she had read to the end, her hands fell heavily 
in her lap, and she watched the sparkling fountain spray 
fall, with musical tinkle, into a marble basin in the centre 
of the peristyle. It was sad to think how this brave 
young soldier had been cut down in the prime of his 
youth, for no better cause than to gratify the vindictive 
whim of Cxsar's prime minister ; sad and embittering to 
this lone woman who, in losing him, lost all. 

Yet the idea of avenging his death gave her but little 
comfort, for she was of a mild temper and unable to bury 
her sorrow under vengeful fires, as might Agrippina. 

After some moments, her straying glance fell on 
Grazia, seated at the farthest end of the little garden, her 
hands clasped about her knee, her wan and slender &ce 
upturned, and marked with melancholy pensiveness. 
From the square above, a shaft of sunlight fell aslant 
through the vines upon her radiant hair, and upon the 
pale sunken cheek, throwing them into strong relief 
against a green background. 

Her condition greatly troubled Paulina ; nothing 
would rouse her from her depression, and day by day 
she grew more wan, more fragile, until it seemed she 
must soon die, as a cherished bird, though pampered in a 
golden cage, pines its life away craving for what it cannot 
have. 

She had learned to love her youthful charge, not only 
because of her beauty and the fact that Tranquillus had 
given her strict injunctions to guard her as the apple of 
her eye ; but for her sweet, uncomplaining nature, and 
the mysterious veil of sorrow that seemed ever to envelop 
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her. Paulina had pondered much upon her brother's 
inexplicable interest in her, and why one of her tender 
years should be subject to so persistent a melancholy. In 
every way possible she had sought to divert her, but since 
Tranquillus had expressly enjoined her to keep her most 
strictly guarded, there was but little ofiered to tempt her 
from her brooding. 

Once in talking with Grazia she had come upon a 
clew that at first promised to explain her depression. 
She had expressed a desire to see one whom she called 
Philo, and of whom she spoke with tender interest as 
having been her associate since her earliest childhood, 
and whom Paulina concluded she loved and grieved for. 
But when she was assured that she would see him before 
long, that he would be the same in her life, she had 
merely said — 

" Ah, I hope so. Philo is very dear to me ; I should 
not like to feel I should never see him again," and 
returned to her usual sorrowful silence. 

The letter from her brother increased Paulina's 
curiosity, for in it he implored her to show Grazia every 
care until something should develop whereby she might 
be placed beyond danger. Why this anxiety ? Had her 
brother been bewitched by the child's beauty ? Had he, 
after purchasing her as a slave, learned to love her as a 
woman? 

After puzzling a while, she called Grazia to her. 

She approached with unusual alacrity, and as Paulina 
looked into her face, she saw in it an unfamiliar light of 
interest, a trace of colour in the pale cheeks, and in the 
eyes a gleam of expectation. 

" Did the stranger bring news, noble Paulina ? " she 
asked, not thinking to conceal her eagerness to learn 
something of him whom she believed had departed 
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without any thought of her, but whom she loved better 
than the life she daily sacrificed at the altar of that 
love* 

The death of Tranquillus had carried to her heart the 
dread »of a like fate befalling Varro. For days she had 
lived in terror of learning that he, too, had fallen a victim 
to the disease that had destroyed his friend, and the 
knowledge that this stranger had come direct from 
lUyricum, filled her with an interest and excitement she 
could scarcely control. 

" He has brought me an epistle from my unhappy 
brother ? " returned Paulina, " a document written by his 
own dear hand. The messenger, Caius says, has served 
him ; he desires me to be good to him. And that I will be, 
and thou too, Grazia, for he has undergone much to bring 
me these treasured tidings, and to avenge Caius ; though 
'tis beyond my understanding how, with his slight know- 
ledge of the language, he is to accomplish much, although 
he seems indeed a man of uncommon strength and 
energy." 

Being full of the subject, she repeated in glowing 
terms all the stranger had told her of his landing and 
difficult journey to her house ; but Grazia showed little 
interest; she waited until Paulina had finished, then, 
timidly and with trembling lips, she asked — 

"Did thy brother say nothing in his letter of — 
another — one who was his friend ? " 

Paulina looked at her curiously. " Dost thou mean 
did he speak of thee i " she asked, thinking, with an 
excited throbbing of the heart, that the mystery was at 
last to be solved as she had half suspected, yet expe- 
riencing a slight twinge of jealousy that she must thus 
divide her grief. 

A soft colour rose to Grazia's face ; she looked away; 
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her breast heaved with troubled breathing, as she said 
faintly, her clear eyes telling all the shame of betraying 
what she believed to be her unrequited love for one so far 
above her — 

" Nay, not of me ; but of one — who did accompany 

him to lUyricum ; of one Did he say naught of 

such a one ? " 

Paulina studied her critically. " No, child," she said 
gently. " But why dost thou ask ? Surely thou canst 
confide in me, Grazia, if thou hast a secret at heart." 

In the weakness of her long and secret grieving, in 
the overwhelming emotion of the moment, Grazia longed 
to throw herself on her knees before this woman from 
whose face shone a tender compassion as alluring to her 
in that moment as is the glow of a fire to a weary 
traveller on a winter's night. But within her lived a 
pride she could not overcome ; a pride born of the thought 
of her unworthiness to love one who had deemed her fit 
only to be his slave, who had sought to purchase her as 
he would a bit of merchandise ! She could not run the 
risk of meeting such reproof as this might call forth, 
however kindly expressed ; of having her great love 
rebuked as childishly presumptuous, or treated with 
generous tolerance. To her it was all life, hope, 
religion ; and rather than subject it to the criticism of 
another, it seemed better to die with it locked in her heart. 
" Forgive me, Paulina," she said. " Thou hast been 
always kind ; and yet this secret is to me so sacred I 
scarce could reveal it to Almighty Jove. It clings to my 
heart, and draws from thence its life." 

As she spoke a sweet radiance suffused her face as 
though a glowing flame within showed through the 
transparent skin ; her eyes were softened with a tender 
mistiness. 
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^^ And art thou wise to keep it thus unspoken ? '* 
asked Paulina, wondering at this evidence of feeling. 
<< Wouldst thou not find comfort in confiding it to one 
who is ever deeply interested in thy jo)rs and sorrows i " 

Grazia looked wistfully across the peristyle. ^^ If I 
might believe any one could understand," she said half to 
herself ; whereupon Paulina took her hand. 

^^ Child, there is none so prone to sympathy as a 
woman softened by her own affliction ; and there is no 
one on this island so interested in thy happiness as I. If 
thou dost love, there is no shame in this ; and who 
knows but I may be able to aid thee toward thy hopes." 

** If I could only tell thee ! " whispered Grazia, 
brokenly ; " but the words will not come. I — thou dost 
know my humble station ; — thou art of his world. Oh, 
Paulina, thou couldst never understand ! " 

^^ Is he whom thou lovest a man of rank ? " 

" Ay, a military tribune of Caesar." 

Though the olive eyes were fixed far away, Grazia's 
head did not droop ; she awaited proudly what might be 
said to this. 

There came to Paulina's eyes a gleam of astonishment 
she did not permit to tincture her words. 

^^ Love makes all the world equal," she said gently. 
^^If he does love thee, thou art fortified against the 
criticism of all ; thou art secure in a compact that can 
only yield to his or thy " 

The paroxysm of pain that crossed the girl's face, 
made her pause, perplexed and pitiful. 

" What is it, child ? Thou hast more to tell me ? " 

Grazia pressed her hands to her temples, and looked 
through the square opening above, into the deep blue of 
heaven. 

" I cannot tell thee — there are no words ! " she said 
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brokenly. ^^ I love — that is all ; there is no more to tell. 
Ikver' 

** Andhe whom thou lovest does not " 

Grazia did not hear ; she continued in a dull suppressed 
tone as though speaking to herself. 

^^ I have tried to forget, knowing that his life and 
mine must be for ever apart ! I have tried to crush his 
image from my heart. But ever it does rise like a god 
within me ; even my pulse beats like an echo to his ; my 
sight is filled with him, my breath drawn from his 
memory. This it is — this ; but whether it be love or 
madness, I know not. As the days pass it grows too 
heavy for me — too heavy ! Yet must I hold it ! " 

Paulina was appalled by the mature su£Fering betrayed 
in these words ; she had looked upon the girl as a mere 
child, given only to imaginary visions ; now she beheld 
her a woman in the thralls of a mighty passion. For a 
moment she could not break in upon that spell of suffer- 
ing. Grazia moved a little from her, and stood leaning 
against a column. Presently Paulina went to her and 
put an arm about her. 

** Unhappy girl, tell me of it all,*' she said. " Was he 
a friend of my Caius ? Fear not to confide in me, for all 
my sympathy goes out to thee in this thy sorrow." 

Grazia swayed into the embrace of her arms, and for 
a brief time lay there quivering and silent; then she 
raised her head and looked with gratitude and love into 
the face of the elder woman, who saw in those wide dry 
eyes a sorrow too great to be relieved by tears. 

<^ I thank thee,'' she said, << and gladly shall I tell thee 
all, for there is more comfort in thy sympathy than I had 
ever dreamed could be mine in this life apart from him." 

Then, when Paulina had led her back to the bench, 
she recounted to her truthfully, and with a certain 
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sorrowful delight in the telling, how she had met Lucius 
Varro and all that had transpired since their meeting, 
dwelling with loving pleasure upon every smallest detail. 

Paulina's curiosity increased on learning that the girl 
had been taken upon the very eve of her brother's 
departure, and the idea that he himself cared for her was 
destroyed by Grazia's assertion that she had never seen 
him, that she knew not why or by whom she was 
seized in the night and borne to his house. She felt 
there was something serious in the mystery, yet there was 
now no way of solving it. All channels of investigation 
were closed by the imposed secrecy concerning Grazia, 
and the only end now in view was that this young life, 
growing daily frailer, must go out like an unfed lamp, 
leaving behind only an unfinished tale of love, and sorrow, 
and mystery. 

As they sat silent, the girl's hand lying between 
Paulina's, the stranger from Illyricum appeared at a door 
leading from the cubiculum to the coUonade, and asked 
permission to sit in the fresh air. He looked cleaner and 
refreshed, though his shaggy hair still fell in imkempt 
fashion over his eyes, and on issuing into the sunlight he 
drew the .hood of his cloak down over his brows as a 
protection from the glare. 

When he had settled himself at a short distance from 
them, Paulina, upon a sudden kindly impulse, said to 
Grazia — 

"Child, if thou wilt, it might be well to go within 
and fetch some soothing balm to anoint this stranger's 
wounds ; and thus, by careful inquiry, thou mayst learn 
something of him who holds thy heart; though indeed 
my counsel to thee would be to bravely and wisely put 
the memory of him from thee, for I fear it can but bring 
thee sorrow." 
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But Grazia seized upon this chance of obtaining news 
of Lucius, and with bounding pulse hurried into the 
house, sought the slave who kept the ointments, and soon 
reappeared with a small vase, and some soft linen. 

Near Paulina she paused, overcome by sudden 
timidity as she looked toward the stranger ; and Paulina, 
feeling for her youthful shyness, arose to accompany 
her. 

When the man from lUyricum understood that she 
had come to doctor his wounds, he murmured something 
unintelligible, and bending low as though overcome by 
the attention, extended his arm. 

With infinite care Grazia applied the soothing oint- 
ment. A great compassion for this silent messenger from 
the far-away province had come to her j a centre of 
warmth glowed in her breast from which radiated delicate 
fibres of feeling acutely sensitive to every wound. 
Silently and slowly she doctored him while trying to gain 
courage to utter what she longed to say ; but each 
moment it became more difficult. A strange dumbness, 
a sort of mental torpor, overcame her when she meditated 
putting into words the question that hovered on her lips. 

She looked helplessly at Paulina, who, comprehending 
her discomfort, broached the subject herself; but the 
stranger replied in unsatisfactory monosyllables, seeming 
little interested in the matter, and too absorbed in his 
own thoughts to discuss it. 

Although this was a disappointment to Grazia, she 
was vaguely relieved ; for there was mingled with her 
anxious interest a certain fear lest some evil had be&llen 
Lucius. However, when the operation was over, and 
she had left the stranger, whose grave silence seemed to 
palsy her, she regretted not having pressed him to tell 
her all he knew. 
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The next day she went to him, accompanied only by 
a young slave, who held the ointments. 

He greeted her, as before, with a foreign word of 
salutation, and sat with head bowed while she gently 
applied the balm. Yet, as on the previous day, no sooner 
did silence fall upon them than courage forsook her. 
There was about him a strange suppression, as though he 
suffered and were struggling to hide it ; and she was loth 
to intrude her questions when pain racked him. She felt 
his great arm quiver, and appreciated the gentle endurance 
that lay back of his silence when he probably longed to 
cry out 

^^My touch does aggravate thy sufiering,'' she said 
sorrowfully; ^^but if thou canst endure it but a little 
longer, the ointment will draw forth all the fever, and 
thou wilt be relieved.** 

"Nay, thy touch is like the breath of flowers," 
retxurned the man ; but his voice shook, and Grazia felt 
that he but spoke in politeness. His quiet dignity and 
restraint denoted a brave and noble nature hidden beneath 
the uncouth exterior, and made her anxious to afford him 
real relief. 

It was not until she had silently anointed and swathed 
both arms that she ventured to say, with quickly changing 
colour — 

" Sir, wilt thou in kindness tell me if thou didst relate 
to the lady Paulina all thou dost know of those who 
accompanied thy master to lUyricum ? " 

The man raised his head ; but quickly dropped it, and 
with unsteady fingers touched the bandage on his arm. 

Seeing that he had not understood, the girl repeated 
her question more slowly and distinctly. 

" Ah, fair daughter of the dawn, I did know them 
all," he replied cautiously. ^^ But my mission hither 
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does compel me to be reticent; for, as I know their 
expedition to lUyricum was but a ruse of Caesar's minister, 
the shghtest hint that one has come from thence will 



ruin me.** 



^^ I shall not breathe a word,'* returned Grazia ; then, 
turning to a marble terme of Janus that stood near, she 
passed one finger nervously up and down the straight 
smooth nose, trying to gain courage. 

^^Dost thou remember one whom they call Lucius 
Varro ?'* she murmured, scarce audibly. 

Her back was turned, and the man glanced at her 
swiftly before replying. 

" Ay, the name I do recall ; but the man — was he 
fair, and somewhat slight of stature ? '* 

'^ Oh nay ! Dark and tall, built like a very god ; his 
bearing more dignified, more splendid, than that of 
CjBsar ! ** 

** Ah 1 " The stranger dug his heel into the gravel. 
** A relative of thine — a brother ? " he asked, in a low 
voice. 

^^ Ah no. He is of Rome ; I but a child of this 
island ; and yet-— didst thou know him ? '* 

The man did not stir. "Yes," he returned, in a 
monotone. "He was with my master to the last. 
*Twas he who gave into my hands the scroll for the 
sister of Tranquillus ; and did direct me how to gain the 
island." 

Grazia pressed her hands to her breast in an efibrt to 
quiet herself ; the slight colour excitement had brought 
to her face faded. 

" Did he send no other message i " she asked faintly. 
" Did he mention no other but Paulina ? " 

A moment of silence followed. The man pressed 
his hands firmly together. 
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" He did mention one, Grazia," he replied slowly ; 
^ bidding me to implore my master's sister to guard her 
from harm — to keep her always in her sight.'' 

Grazia leaned against the small colunm of the terme, 
and pressed her hce to the cold marble. It was so much 
more than she had expected ! Then he thought of her 
still — he was anxious — he loved her ! 

A fierce wave of tears rushed to her eyes that had 
seemed drained for ever of this merciful tide ; her slender 
form was shaken with great sobs, although scarcely a 
sound escaped her. 

The stranger looked at her wonderingly ; his eyes 
lingered on the full knot of red-gold hair lying low on 
her bare neck, and shining in the sunlight like a ball of 
flame. 

Presently he arose, and standing near her, said con- 
strainedly — 

^^Art thou that Grazia? And dost thou love 
him ? " 

She looked at him in bewilderment, for there was in 
his tone an intensity that made her afraid. 

"I must go," she said hurriedly. "I shall come 
again to-morrow to doctor thy wounds." 

But he caught at her peplus, and made as though to 
speak ; then released her, saying merely — ** Have I 
offended thee ? " And as she assured him that he had 
not, he thanked her humbly for her care, and implored 
that she would not forget him on the morrow. 

Grazia did not forget him. The next day she looked 
forward to the hour when she should dress his wounds, 
though why she knew not, save that in talking to him of 
lUyricum she seemed nearer to Varro. That the man 
had a charm of his own, she never considered ; and yet 
the time passed quickly as she tended him ; she forgot 
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his unkempt appearance and animal-like manner of 
keeping his head bowed. 

Only once did she have a glimpse of his face. As 
she finished binding his arm^ now almost cured, her hand 
rested an instant upon the warm muscular flesh, and she 
felt it shiver under her touch. She glanced up, thinking 
she had hurt him, and met his eyes burning upon her with 
a look she had seen in the eyes of only one other ; and she 
felt her own held by them, almost responding to them. 

Like a flash the man's hand closed upon hers ; he 
bent near to her, and whispered something in Greek, but 
so breathlessly and wildly she did not comprehend it. 
Fearing the fierceness of his mood, that seemed to exude 
from him like electric heat, she freed herself, and fled to 
where Paulina sat in her accustomed place, under the 
pomegranate tree. 

Before the latter could notice her excitement, the 
atriensis approached, very much perturbed, and 
announced the arrival of two centurions, who waited 
not for permission, but had boldly entered the atrium. 

Scarcely were the words uttered when the centurions 
appeared, crossed the peristyle rapidly, and, saluting 
Paulina, handed her a document bearing the imperial 
signet. 

It was a command from Caesar to relinquish the 
property of her deceased brother, and to withdraw, 
within a fixed time, from his house. 

As the unhappy woman, her hands trembling and 
face blanched, perused the cruel epistle, the eyes of one 
of the centurions fell upon Grazia. He stared at her, 
and, on receiving Paulina's humble acquiescence to the 
imperial mandate, said, pointing insolently — 

^^ This maiden here, noble Paulina, how didst thou 
come by her, and when i " 
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Paulina paled, and pushing the girl behind her, 
replied haughtily — 

**Is there a law to compel me to answer such a 
question ? If there be, I know it not ! " 

^^ Caesar's will is law ; thou should know so much at 
thine age/* 

^* Ay I but I shall recognize thy demand as Caesar's 
will only when thou dost bring it in the form of writing 
under his signet," returned Paulina, with a firmness 
scarcely to be expected from one of her mild character. 

The centurion regarded her sternly, for he saw a 
chance of winning much favour and reward from 
Sejanus, could he but secure this girl. 

^^ Dost thou not read in this document," he asked, 
*^that thou must relinquish all that did pertain to thy 
brother — house, goods, slaves, everything ? " 

Paulina did not falter. ^^She belongs not to my 
brother's estate ; she is mine ! " she rejoined staunchly. 
^*And I fail to comprehend thy right to question me 
upon what is mine own ! " 

** Show me, then, thy deed of purchase," said the 
centurion ; and Paulina's eyes flashed in brief helpless- 
ness toward the white faces of slaves, who, having 
hurried from every portion of the house on hearing the 
arrival of Caesar's dread messengers, were huddled in 
terror in the arches and doorways leading from the peri- 
style. Quickly controlling herself, she said coldly — 

*^ I see no mention in the document of thy right to 
demand this, and therefore, with all respect and honour 
to Caesar, I do not feel compelled to comply with it." 

There was a moment of intense silence, during 
which the centurion stood reflecting ; and Grazia, who 
had shrunk into the bush behind Paulina, distinctly heard 
fierce breathing, as of a man concealed on the other side. 
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As she strained her hearing toward it, the centurion 
spoke. 

" Noble sister of Tranquillus/' he said, ** thy reply 
shall be carried to the most high Sejanus, and I do 
supplicate Minerva to protect thee against the conse- 
quence of thy opposition. The time will come when 
thou shalt regret thy action in this I For the present I 
salute thee. Vale ! " 

When they had departed, Paulina, relaxing from her 
stony courage, turned to Grazia, and throwing her arms 
about her, broke into violent weeping. The slaves drew 
nearer ; the younger women, prostrating themselves at 
the feet of their beloved mistress, wept and wailed, the 
others taking it up until the entire house rang, as did 
the houses of barbarian generals, who, when conquered, 
sheared the heads of all their women folk that their 
houses might echo with cries and lamentations. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

About midnight of the same day, Pauh'na was seated in 
the tablinum, a high bronze lamp on either side of her, 
and, on a table before her, a large chest filled with scrolls 
of parchment, documents on papyrus, and written tablets. 
These, her brother's private papers, she was carefully sort- 
ing, destroying such as might in any way add to the un- 
favourable light already thrown upon his memory, and 
preserving some few, valuable to herself from sentiment, 
such as scrappy bits of original verse ; thoughts that Caius 
had jotted down at odd moments; bits of love letters, 
begun to some one unnamed, and never finished ; favourite 
sayings from Horace and Virgil, and other writers dear to 
him. Her hce was pale and stained with much weep- 
ing ; her hands trembled ; the hiss of a lamp's flame, as 
it spurted in the oil, made her jump and look fearfully 
about the shadowy apartment. 

A yoimg slave lay asleep on the floor at her feet ; 
another slept leaning against the casement of the door. 
It was a comfort to hear their steady breathing; it made 
her feel less alone. Yet another sound told her of the 
nearness of one, who, like herself, was unable to sleep. 
Regular and continuous as the beat of the sea on the 
rocks below, came the tread of the stranger's footsteps as 
he paced to and fro in the peristyle, where, as the night 
was hot, he had asked permission to remain late. It gave 

356 
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the unhappy woman courage to feel he was there, so 
strong, so staunchly loyal toward all the household of 
her beloved Caius. 

From this little garden the soft fragrant air of the 
night came in through arched openings, that could be 
closed at will by large sliding doors, now thrust back into 
the walls. Sometimes the lamp flames flickered, as the 
breezes entered, and made shadows move gruesomely on 
the walls. A pale green moth, attracted by the light, 
flew toward it, and, with a noisy flare, its silky wings 
were devoured. Although she had seen its frantic 
gyrations, the sound of its scorching startled her. She 
was seized with a nervous fear, an evil foreboding, and 
to relieve it, arose, and with pincers, attached to the lamp, 
raised the wick higher. 

At the same moment there sounded a step in the 
corridor, and she turned to behold one of the household 
guards approaching her cautiously. 

^^ Domina," he said in a whisper, ^^ there has come a 
lady, veiled, who wishes to speak with thee." 

**Alady r' 

^^ Ay, noble Paulina ; and as Minerva hears me, I 
think there is naught for thee to fear. She speaks 
honestly, and says her mission is of great urgency, and, 
as her time is limited, begs that thou wilt admit her 
quickly." 

Paulina, whose ^e expressed the astonishment she 
felt, murmured — 

"Who can it be at this time of night — and for 
what?" Then added fearlessly, "Let her pass," and 
returned to her chair. 

Her mysterious visitor, almost immediately entered 
the tablinum ; a tall woman arrayed in an ordinary grey 
cloak or pallium, like that worn by the peasantry ; her 

s 
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face covered with a gauzy scarf efiectually concealing the 
features. 

When the new-comer asked if they could be alone, 
there was in the low voice a patrician and gentle accent 
that reassured her. She dismissed the slaves, and had the 
great door leading to the atrium, and that to the 
cubiculum, closed. 

Her visitor now withdrew the gauze, and revealed a 
face well-known to Paulina, although so blanched and 
grief-worn, it resembled little the once beautiful young 
wife of the aged Ponticus. 

*^ Thou art, I know, astonished to see me here at this 
hour,'' said Olivia, in an excited and reckless tone ; ^* but 
that which brings me will astonish thee even more. I 
have come to confess to thee a secret with which thy 
poor brother — sacrificed to the cruel machinations of 
Caesar's tjrrant — was most intimately connected ; a secret 
indeed that, while he lived, could not be divulged. 
Although, now that he is no more, I care not so much 
who may know, should the pressure become too severe ; 
yet, for the honour of his memory, and to save thee, as 
well as myself, it will be well to use precaution. No 
word of what I tell thee must be overheard." 

^^ Come hither," said Paulina, full of compassion and 
intense interest; *^here not even a slave, who might 
inadvertently be within earshot, can hear a syllable;" and 
she led Olivia by the hand to a small domed recess, con- 
cealed by curtains. ^^ Sit thou here," she added, making 
a place ready at the more comfortable end of a divan ; 
'^ thou dost appear worn, and hadst better compose thyself 
a little." 

But Olivia, as she sank into the cushions, replied with 
a slight gesture of impatience — 

"I have but little time. If I be missed from my 
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husband's house, he will send slaves to hunt me. He is 
now locked in his study, and it is his custom to work 
until the day breaks ; but who knows that his inclination 
will not change to-night 1 I must make haste ! ** 

Paulina's face showed consternation, ^^ Couldst thou 
not have entrusted thy message to another, rather than 
run so great a risk i " she asked. 

** Nay," returned Olivia, sadly ; ** 'tis something I 
could confide to no one but thee ; and when thou hast 
heard it, oh, virtuous Paulina, thou wilt despise me — thou 
wilt regret thy kindness I " 

The widow glanced at her compassionately. ^^No, 
say not that I What canst thou have to tell that could 
so affect me ? Trust to my woman's heart, and fear not." 

Olivia clasped her hands, and murmured, ^^I thank 
thee for this, Paulina ; but I ask thee to keep all thy 
tenderness, all thy leniency for when my tale is told, for 
truly I shall need it then." 

Paulina laid her hand on the two clasped ones, and 
there was a brief silence ; then Olivia said unsteadily — 

^* Thou hast in thy household a maiden whom they 
call Grazia, and whom thy brother did take from the 
hiunble abode of a peasant ; is it not so ? " 

Paulina caught her breath. Again this girl I Was 
now the mystery to be solved ? 

" Ay," she returned ; ** she is here. Dost thou 
know aught of her, Olivia ? " 

" Yes, much. Paulina, she is the child of tby brother 
— ^and mine ! " 

A dead stillness followed these words; a stillness 
broken only by their breathing as it soimded against the 
walls of the vaulted recess. Paulina stared at the pale, 
worn face before her; and Olivia, wrapped in a stony 
calm, gazed vacantly at the opposite wall. 
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" Immortal gods ! " gasped the widow, presently ; 
" this, then, explains all ! Tell me more." 

Though her tone was a trifle colder, it was not re- 
proachful ; and the other, without changing her stiff 
attitude, continued in the same calm and expressionless 
tone — 

^^It was in the wild recklessness of our first youth, 
eighteen years ago. He did love me then, and I him, 
as we love now, even though he be among the shades, 
and I linger on here in this hateful world for her sake — 
this child, born of our love. In spite of my prayers, in 
spite of the earnest appeals of Caius, Sejanus did persuade 
Csesar to give me as wife to his friend Ponticus, even 
then old enough to be my father. When we heard that 
this was settled, so great was our grief, Czsar and the 
whole world counted nothing to us. We fled from Rome, 
thy brother and I, reckless with dread of the hte to which 
we were doomed, and mad with our love. We had been 
in Neapolis but a short time when we learned, through a 
trusty freedman, that Sejanus had sent men to hunt us 
through every part of the Empire — men from whom it 
would be impossible to escape once they should be upon 
our track. We separated ; Caius went to Antium by 
sea, in order to be near Rome when found ; I retired to 
the house of his freedman in the outskirts of Pompeii ; 
having a story spread in all parts that I had drowned 
myself in the lower Tiber. In this freedman's ho\ise my 
child was born ; and a year later, thinking I had faded 
from the memory of both Ponticiis and Sejanus, Caius 
came for me, and brought me and the child here to this 
island, to this very house. For at that time Caesar had 
given no sign of wishing to leave Rome, and the retreat 
seemed to promise perfect safety." 

She here drew a deep sigh, and looked about her. "Fo? 
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two months I was sublimely vhappy here,'* she continued 
dreamily; ^^then Caius was obliged to return to the 
capitol, and one day, after his departure, as I was walking 
in the gardens of Augustus, I met one of the very men 
Sejanus had sent to track me. He had come to the 
island for another purpose, but on recognizing me, he did' 
not delay to inform his master of my presence here, and 
couriers were immediately sent after me. 

" It was just at this time that thy brother was to be 
invested with military tribunician honours, and for this 
reason, as well as to defeat Sejanus who aimed to ruin 
him, I implored him to do nothing, but quietly submit 
himself, and I woidd myself, to the will of Caesar, and 
wait for the best. There was indeed nothing to be 
gained by fighting powers so great ; for only by my 
marriage to Ponticus would my life be saved, as the 
penalty for our sin would have been made the severest 
possible, and Sejanus would have gained his point in 
destroying Caius. 

** We therefore determined to live, and submit our- 
selves to conditions over which we had no control ; 
meanwhile secretly bending every effort to destroy him 
who has wrecked our lives, and who has brought sorrow 
upon so many. But the gods take pleasure in seeing 
iniquity triumph ; and now thy most noble brother has 
fallen under the cruel hand that is gradually crushing all 
spirit from the Roman people. I returned to Rome ; the 
child, whose existence no one suspected, was given by 
Caius into the care of his freedwoman, one Messella, who 
had been with me continually, tending Grazia ^ince her 
birth, and whom he made proprietress of a small estate 
on the summit of Mount Augustus. Here the child was 
reared, kindly indeed, but denied the luxury and care 
befitting her blood, for I did not dare to reveal, in any 
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slightest way, my interest in her, knowing how Sejanus 
was but awaiting an excuse to excite Caesar against thy 
brother. The gods, however, did vouchsafe her an 
education fit for a patrician's daughter, through the kind 
offices of the old philosopher Calligus, whose foster son, 
whom they call Philo, had adopted her as his associate 
and playmate." 

^^ His child I ** murmured Paulina to herself, as the 
other paused* ^^ It was this I have seen in her sweet face 
— ^the little flash of the eyes that reminded me so often of 
him. Oh, my poor Caius ; I understand now thy 
anxiety ! " 

^* Until Caesar's coming to the island, neither I nor 
Caius dared to venture here. Indeed, not until one year 
ago did Ponticus agree to bring me hither ; for he fears 
the temptations of the court life, and has kept me since 
our marriage shut up in his villa at Puteoli. For Caius 
it was too great a risk to visit her here, where nothing can 
be done without Sejanus learning of it." 

^^ Ay, thou dost speak truth ^ yet he did love her." 

^^ For nearly sixteen years we never saw her, though I 
learned of her welfare through a trusted sailor who came 
at the calends of each month to the shores of Puteoli. 
Thou canst well imagine how she entered into our hearts 
when at last we beheld her grown to this perfection, as 
thou dost see her now." 

" More lovely than a lily," murmured Paulina, 
tenderly. 

Olivia bowed her head on her hand. ^^Ah, no 
amoimt of blood can wash out the wrong this Sejanus 
has done us ; yet do I hope still that Ate will o'ertake 
him ; that the shades of those he has slain, combined with 
living forces, shall yet drag him to his ruin ! " Then, 
impetuously thrusting the hair back from her brow, she 
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continued more rapidly, ^*But I must hasten to what 
most led me hither ; this Grazia, this child of thy brother, 
is now in imminent danger; she is threatened by 
Sejanus ! " 

Paulina, leaned forward, trembling, her eyes wide- 
spread in terror. 

^^ How ? " she exclaimed* ^^ Has he learned aught of 
thy secret ? " 

"Nay; but worse. He has seen her, and desires 
her I He is planning, even now, to take her from thee. 
A year ago, at the fite given by Livilla, I overheard the 
slave-dealer Exetus planning with the daughter of Articus 
to seize Grazia, before Sejanus could get possession of 
her. Quickly, that very night, I arranged with Caius to 
have her brought here to his house, whither she was 
conveyed by his slaves while xhtfite still occupied every 
one, and here she has remained in safety until her father 
fell beneath the murderer's hand. No one did suspect him 
of having purloined her, for he was known to be no 
woman's man, and had already been ordered to lUyricum." 

" And is it now known to Sejanus that .she is here ? " 

"Yes. I have learned that this is so through the 
slave Ortiades, in thy household, who, at the command of 
Caius, has kept me continually informed of Grazia's 
wel&re, and every smallest danger that may menace her ; 
he having been one of those who carried her hither from 
the house of Messella. Through him I learned of the 
visit thou didst have this day from the centurions, and 
now that her presence is known, thou mayst be sure the 
vulture will not lose time in getting possession of her. 
Indeed Ortiades learned that a plan is already hatching to 
take her from thee, and something must be done at once 
to place her in safety." 

" Ah, but what ? How ? " murmured Paulina, 
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despairingly. ^* There is no safety on this island ; and it 
would be impossible to get her away by boat." 

Olivia leaned closer to her, and said intensely, ^ I 
have a plan. There is one Lucius Varro, a young tribune, 
and a friend of thy brother, who does love Grazia ; and 
this Lucius, although he too was sent to lUyricum, has 
here a powerful, friend in Macro, the officer of the guard. 
Through a letter from Caius brought me by the stranger 
who is here with thee, and who sent the letter to me 
through Ortiades, I have learned that Macro has promised 
this Lucius Varro to do all in his power during Varro's 
absence to protect and guard Grazia — the child, although 
he knows it not, of his best friend ! — ^and I have sent a 
tablet to Macro, asking for his help now, to save her from 
Sejanus. He has promised to send some men to-morrow, 
two hours after nightfall, to take her through a hole that 
must be made in the eastern wall of the garden. From 
here they can carry her without risk directly into his own 
vineyards, and thence to his house. Thou, Paulina, wilt 
see that the hole is made cautiously, so that none can 
suspect what is done. It must be ready before sunset, 
and artfully covered over so as not to be noticed from 
the outside. And now I must leave thee : already the 
water has run low in yonder clepsydra, lower than it 
should while I still linger. Sejanus may now be on his 
way back from the grotto, where he has held Cxsar since 
night fell. Think not too harshly of me, Paulina," she 
added, as she rose and looked appealingly into the other's 
hccy ^^ but remember that, measured against his love, the 
world did coimt as nothing then ; and consider, too, 
how inunature we were when driven to this sin." 

Paulina, holding out both her trembling hands, 
looked through tears upon the beautiful colourless fiaice. 

^^ Believe me, I harbour naught but tender feelings 
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toward thee, Olivia," she said gently. " Ay, for his sake 
and for thine own, I do love thee, for thou didst suffer 
much to save him." 

For a moment they were wrapped in each other's 
arms, moved by the great sympathy of mutual sorrow, 
than which there is none more real, for from it alone is 
discarded the egoistic self-consciousness so rarely absent 
from the compassion we expend on human suffering in 
which we have no part. 

"Dost thou believe the girl will be safe with 
Macro ? " asked Paulina, when, with a small lamp in 
hand, she accompanied her visitor across the silent atrium. 

" Yes. He knows now that she is the child of Caius. 
He will guard her, not as a slave, but as a trust, until 
either this young Varro returns, who, knowing of what 
blood she comes, may now be willing to make her his 
wife ; or until I can arrange, or thou canst, to take her 
safely from the island." 

" Oh, 2^us ! If we could but do this ! " moaned 
Paulina. " If thou and I, together with the child, could 
creep away somewhere, beyond the hills of Campania, 
where the name of Sejanus could never more reach us, 
that would be happiness ! " 

^^ It may come to pass, who knows i " responded the 
other, encouragingly. ^^ Having got thus far, we must 
not despair now. Macro will help us. And, mark me, 
there shall yet come an hour of retribution to Sejanus I 
The gods laugh at wickedness while 'tis confined to the 
arena, but once it oversteps that boundary it excites their 
rage ; and Sejanus is overstepping his limits. Now, fare 
thee well, and may Zeus guard thee and the child ! " 

As she stepped into the vestibule she paused, and, 
after hesitating in embarrassed uncertainty, said, with 
infinite gentlen( 
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^* She is sleeping now, perchance ; thou — ^I could not 
sec her ? *' 

Paulina, seeing the emotional spasm that crossed her 
face, replied quickly, " Yes ; if thou wilt. It is but a 
step ; " and turning into an arched corridor, led the way to 
a small sleeping apartment, the walls of which were 
frescoed a soft yellow, embellished with squares of delicate 
designs. They reflected the lamp's rays warmly, like 
sunlight, and threw a rich glow upon Grazia, who lay 
asleep upon a narrow couch. With head thrown back, 
the gorgeous hair forming a splendid background to her 
fiiultless face, whereon had come th^ faintest flush of 
sleep, she looked like the incarnation of a young Aurora, 
not yet fully escaped from the embrace of Night. 

" Gods ! how beautiful ! *' whispered Olivia. " Thou 
canst see there his fine brow I " 

^^ Ay, and the rest is thee," murmured Paulina* 

** What I was once, yes. In her the girl he loved 
lives again ; in me she is dead with him." 

With infinite care not to wake her, she knelt and 
pressed her lips to the hand that lay imcovered. The 
girl stirred ; the vaguest smile flitted over her face, and 
she whispered a word so faintly it could not be heard ; 
then, with a deep sigh, turned to a more comfortable 
position. 

" What genuine chastity is written there !" murmured 
Olivia. ^^ Oh, Paulina, how rare a thing it is in these 
days of perverted life ! It seems unreal, inhuman ! Sweet 
pearl ! Fragment of some imseen sphere of truth ; already 
the sorrow in which thou wast conceived has thrown its 
shadow on thy brow ! Poor little pallid thing, she lies 
here like a plucked white rose torn from its staflT of life 
by a selfish hand." 

For a moment longer she knelt there, not daring 
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again to touch the hand she longed to press to her bosom ; 
drinking in the girl's loveliness through eyes brimming 
with tears. In the silence a tear fell with a thud upon 
the silken coverlet ; she arose, brushing away the moisture 
from her lashes. 

** Now I must away," she whispered ; ** already day 
must be approaching. May Jupiter guard thee, child of 
my heart j and may Juno give thee that happiness in love 
which she denied thy mother ! ** 



CHAPTER XXIV 

When her visitor had departed, Paulina returned to the 
tablinum, and sinking down by the table, buried her head 
in her arms and wept ; for in those days the human heart 
was not less sensitive than in these, and what had been 
revealed to her in that hour had touched to the core of 
her being, not solely because of its connection with her 
brother, but because of the sorrow of this woman he had 
loved. 

The sound of her sobbing soon worked on her nerves ; 
she became oppressed by loneliness, a dread of the future, 
an impatience to begin at once to prepare the way for 
Grazia's escape. 

She arose to call Ortiades from his sleep, knowing 
she could safely discuss the matter with him ; but 
remembering the stranger in the peristyle, who might 
come to wiser conclusions than could a slave who had 
not had the advantage of his wide experiences, she went 
quickly to the little garden. 

The man, who was still pacing nervously to and fro, 
appeared to welcome her coming, and listened attentively 
to what she had to tell. 

^* There is no time to lose," he said, with the usual 
difficulty, when she had related all. *^ With the first 
light of dawn, bid thy slaves make the hole in the wall, 
and fill it on the outside with loosely placed stones, so 
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none may notice it. But, in truth, as the gods hear me, 
I should advise to take the girl forth now, for every hour 
lost makes the risk greater. Sejanus will try to get 
possession of her without the knowledge of Caesar, if 
possible ; he will have her mysteriously stolen, so the 
abduction cannot be traced to him ; and since thou sayest 
thou hast no deed of purchase for her, thou wilt have no 
redress." 

** But Macro is not prepared to receive her to-night ; 
he waits upon Caesar. Our efforts may fail if we do not 
act in unison with the plans he and the girl's mother have 
arranged." 

The stranger stood thinking. Not a leaf of the vines 
stirred ; an insect in the boxwood chirped uncertainly, 
and from the opening above, canopied by a square of 
blue star-blazing night, the ebb and flow of the sea 
entered like the island's even breathing as it lay wrapped 
in sleep. 

" This Varro," he said presently, " whom thou dost 
say loves her ; has he no villa here upon the island ? " 

" Yes ; below us, to the right." 

" And are there slaves there ? " 

'^ I believe his fami/ia is still intact awaiting his return, 
which, alas, they will never see ! " 

" May Jupiter avert thy words ! " returned the man, 
quickly. " Who knows ? Can we but bring the 
Vulsinian to his ruin, all those he has attempted to crush 
may rise again 1 But my advice for the present difficulty 
is to take the girl this very night out through thy garden 
to the house of Varro, and place her there in the care of 
his slaves, who must surely be loyal to him." 

** The house guards would not permit us to enter,'* 
returned Paulina. ^'What assurance could we give 
that Gods ! what is that ? " 
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Both stood breathless listening, for from within came 
the sound of a scuffle ; a piercing shriek quickly muffled ; 
the harsh voice of a man, 

Paulina remained as though rooted to the ground ; 
but the stranger, uttering an oath, sprang toward the 
tablinum. 

The scene that met him was one of wildest disorder ; 
scrolls brushed from the table, lay scattered everywhere ; 
a lamp had been thrown down, its fantastically wrought 
vase lying at a distance from the slender pedestal, the oil 
aflame, spreading in a thin stream over the white mosaic 
Near this the slave Ortiades lay dead in his blood ; and 
another cowered close to the wall, bleeding from the 
mouth. 

But he saw only a hurrying group near the door; 
two men, disguised in hooded cloaks, bearing Grazia 
forth ; and, like a panther, he leapt toward them. On the 
way he grasped the lamp pedestal, and, as the abductors 
turned, brought it with deadly force against the head of 
one, then the other, and both dropped without a sound. 

The man on the right, having reeled forward under 
the blow, fell prone upon the now unconscious girl, who 
appeared lifeless, so blanched was her face, so stiff and 
still the slight form under its soft white robe. 

Quickly dragging him off, the stranger, with a gentle- 
ness out of keeping with his rough appearance, lifted 
Grazia and carried her to the curtained recess. In doing 
this, he had relinquished the only implement of defence 
then available ; and scarcely had he placed her upon the 
divan, than two men, cloaked and hooded as had been the 
first, sprang from the shadowy corridor and rushed upon 
him with naked swords. 

He turned before the entrance to the recess, and heed 
them, like an animal unexpectedly brought to bay, his 
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blanched hce showing fiercely from its framing of 
unkempt hair and beard ; his wide chest heaving. 

Seeing no escape, he uttered a cry like the bellow of a 
maddened bull, doubled his body, and lurched forward, 
barely escaping the aimed blade of the foremost man, 
whom he struck with his head in the pit of the stomach, 
bowled him over, and fell with him in a struggling, 
confused heap. 

The other, disconcerted by this unlooked-for attack, 
plied his sword wildly in the dim light, and struck his 
own colleague twice mortally before the blade opened a 
deep gash in the stranger's left shoulder. 

The latter, by this time, had wrested the sword from 
him who had fallen ; and, prostrated as he was, parried 
his antagonist's thrusts, holding him in check with a skill 
and fortitude born of despair, although, situated thus, 
unable even to get to his haunches, he realized the odds 
against him were too great. 

Closer and closer came his foe, seeming to grow larger 
as he bore down upon him; the blades clashed with 
increasing rapidity ; they shot livid sparks ; they echoed 
like the clanging of a toneless bell through the now 
silenced apartment. 

To the helpless man on the floor those few moments 
seemed like an age into which all the horrors of a life 
were crowded. The face of his opponent grew large 
and small by turns ; his eyes glared upon him like balls of 
fire ; his breathing roared in his ears like the rush of a 
stormy sea ; he felt it upon him, hot — breathing death I 

His arm was weakening, his blood-shot, staring eyes 
lost their sight ; he felt the end. 

A thought penetrated the daze of his brain ; he 
revived. Making one more violent thrust, he threw 
himself back from the corpse on which he lay. 
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The other swiftly followed, swung his weapon fiercely, 
and broke to its hilt the blade in the stranger's hand. 

The latter's eyes were glazed ; in a despairing effort 
he wrenched his body aside to escape the blow. His 
opponent made a lurch at him, his feet dipped in the 
blood ; he fell. 

As he felt that living weight upon him instead of the 
deadly thrust he had expected, the stranger gained new 
strength. He grappled with it ; by an exertion of every 
muscle in his almost exhausted frame^ he wound himself 
about that gasping, straining, burning body, as a venomous 
serpent folds itself about its victim. He felt the man's 
hot breath upon him ; the touch of his naked chest heaving 
against his ; the clutch of his brawny murderous hands. 

It was a death-struggle ; one or both must die : he 
realized this though his brain was clouding. The 
primitive animal dominated, stared from one white, con- 
torted face into the other, belching hot breath ; each 
straining, panting toward one aim — to extinguish life in 
the other. 

For a moment the stranger was on top ; but the right 
hand of the other was at his throat ; fingers of iron were 
finding their way to throttle him. He who attacked was 
fresher, and he was fighting for life. The blood he had 
lost rendered the stranger unequal to the strength opposing 
him ; once those fingers closed, the struggle would be 
ended. 

" Dogs ! do thy duty ! Take the sword ; slay him ! " 

The cry came from Paulina, who had mustered 
sufficient courage to enter, and, recognizing the plight of 
her brother's friend, thus stirred two cowering slaves to 
action. 

Instantly one rushed forward, seized the sword, and 
buried it deep in the chest of him whom they had believed 
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to be but one of a large company ready to descend upon 
them from the shadowy atrium. 

The stranger sank back, while he who had rescued 
him, tried to stop the flow of blood from his shoulder. 
With the ending of the struggle stillness lowered over the 
scene, broken only by his breathing. Paulina approached ; ' 
saw that he lived, and hurried to Grazia, When she had 
dashed cold water upon her white face, the girl slowly 
opened her eyes. 

" What has happened ? " she asked ; and Paulina, 
fearing she might again lose consciousness at sight of those 
who lay on the tablinum floor, drew the curtain and 
replied reassuringly — 

^^ It is all over, child ; lie still for a little, and calm 
thyself, for nothing now will harm thee." 

She drew a light covering over her, sent a slave to the 
medicine chest for restoratives, and returned to the 
stranger, who had been placed upon a couch. 

Paulina drew aside his under tunic, uncovered the 
wound, and prepared to bandage it. As she did so, the 
man looked into her face with haggard eyes, and said in 
perfect Latin. 

" How is she ? Has she suflFered hurt ? " 

Paulina looked astonished, and he, misconstruing her 
silence, seized her peplus, crying hoarsely — 

" Tell me not that she is dead ! Woman, speak ! " 

" No, no ! " gasped the widow. ** She is revived ; — 
but thou ! Who art thou ? " 

He uttered a groan, and sank against her arm. 

At this moment the curtain was drawn aside, and 
Grazia stood there, white and trembling, her eyes wide 
with questioning amazement. 

" Who spoke ? '* she demanded with agitation. " As 
the gods hear me, 'twas his voice ! " 

T 
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The stranger lurched forward to her feet. ^**Tis 
I ! " he cried. " I— thy Lucius ! '' 

As he caught at her white garment, and pressed it to 
his lip% Grazia sank to her knees and drew his rumpled 
head to her bosom ; then, brushing the heavy hair back, 
she gazed with all her soul upon that face till then so 
hidden from her. 

^^ Lucius, is it indeed thou?" she murmured, with 
that helpless inadequacy of speech which ever handicaps 
the heart's deepest emotions. ^^ Is it i Is it ? " 

She drew him closer ; then, covering her eyes, shrank 
back a little. 

^^ I am dreaming ; Oh, Magna Mater ! It is de- 
lirium — z fever ! *' 

Varro drew her into the embrace of his uninjured arm. 

^ Nay, dear flower,*' he whispered, " thou dost not 
dream. He is here who holds thee dearer than life ; 
who will protect thee against all that threatens ; who 
loves thee with every breath — with every throbbing 
pulse 1 Look at me, sweet Grazia ; welcome me to 
thy heart ! " 

A wondering happiness shone from the girl's face. 
" It was thee, then," she said slowly, " whom I saw in 
the stranger, whom I suspected back of that gruff voice ! 
Oh, my Lucius, thou didst come near teaching me to 
love another 1 " 

Then, heedless of those who stood watching, she 
pressed her lips to his brow and to his eyes, murmur- 
ing over and over that name that had been a beacon to 
her heart through all the long months of his absence ; 
and he, embracing her more closely, whispered — 

^^ Now thou shalt be safe with me, Grazia $ I shall 
guard thee until thou canst safely enter my house, to sit 
as wife beside my hearth." 
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^^ May the gods grant us that hour soon/' she retxu'ned 
tenderly ; but, as her hand touched his shoulder, it canfie 
in contact with warm blood. 

" Thou art wounded ! " she exclaimed. " Oh, noble 
Paulina, look I He bleeds I His life is ebbing here." 

Paulina knelt beside them. ^^ I have ready what will 
stay it,'* she said ; " but so great is my astonishment '* 

^^If thou wilt, let me tend him," pleaded Grazia, 
stretching eager hands. ^^I have doctored him before; 
and see I thou art trembling ! " 

"And thou too, child," returned Paulina ; " but, never- 
theless, do thou tend him, for under thy touch the wound 
will the quicker heal. Gods ! how strange I This is thy 
Lucius ! " 

Varro leaned against Paulina's knees, and closed his 
eyes in a relaxation of relief under Grazia's soft hands. 
His face was pale, the eyes sunken ; he seemed to sleep. 

Suddenly he raised his head and looked about him. 
^* These bodies must be taken away ! " he said. " Bid 
thy slaves, gracious Paulina, to carry them into the high- 
way. All evidence of this must be cleared away before 
the day breaks." 

Grazia, who had been too absorbed to observe the 
bodies, looked now, and caught her breath. 

** What a horror ! " she gasped. " My poor Lucius ! 
Didst thou encounter these — so many ? Oh, indeed, he 
who dealt thee this wound had murder in his heart 1 " 

***Tis but a scratch," returned Varro, taking her 
hand between his, and gazing tenderly upon her, ^^ and 
thou hast already cured it with thy magic touch." 

"But these men ? " said the girl. " How came they 
here, and for what ? " 

" Sejanus sent them," ventured the slave who knelt 
near her. " They overcame the house guards, slew 
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Ortiades, and, knowing there was no one to oppose 
them but a handful of half-grown slaves, entered here 
to steal thee, before the very eyes of our Lady Paulina." 

" Me ! " gasped Grazia« " Ah, I do remember 
now ! The enormous black men — their hands upon 
me ! Ugh ! " She covered her face. 

^^And thou didst save me, Lucius,'' she whispered, 
pressing her cheek to his hand. 

^^ Ay, for the time, my Grazia ; but who knows, if 
we linger here, what new treachery will engulf us ? ** 
Varro got to his feet and lifted her gently to hers. *' We 
must escape before it is light," he continued, ^^ before the 
wolf learns that his scheme has failed. My house is not 
far, and none will suspect that thou art there." 

" Thy house ! " breathed Grazia, a sweet flush over- 
spreading her pallid face. 

** Thy house, my Grazia ; no place can ever more 
be Varro*s home where thou art not. It will serve thee 
now as a safe harbourage in the care of my trusted 
slaves, until I, constrained for a time to continue in this 
disguise, can arrange some escape for us both." Turning 
to Paulina, he added, ^^ If thou wilt come too, Paulina, 
and rest in peace there with Grazia, thou wilt be most 
welcome, for I like not to leave thee here." 

Whereupon Grazia, freeing herself from his encircling 
arm, went to her, and clinging to her in grateful afiection, 
begged her to accompany them. 

But Paulina argued this would but arouse suspicion, 
and, since she was in no personal danger, it would be 
wiser for her to remain where it was her duty to be. 
Then, clapping her hands for the slaves of the toilet, who 
were lurking terrified in the corridor, she bade Grazia 
retire with them to be arrayed in proper clothing. 

Varro and she remained with Paulina imtil every 
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vestige of the contest had been cleared away ; then, after 
many tender embraces they left her in the care of her 
women, and cautiously took their departure through the 
little garden gate that led into one of those narrow, 
high-walled lanes that intersected the island then as 
now. Shadowy, vine-clad, mysterious, these ways steal 
like secret passages, between the clifis, circuitous and 
hushed in a ftagrant stillness of dreaming stones, wrapped 
in the golden covering of flowered moss that swathe the 
walls like velvet, deadening echo. 



CHAPTER XXV 

There was no moon^ for dawn was not far ofi| and the 
orb of night had long since sunk out of sight. But stars 
shone thick and brilliant in the dark blue heavens, and 
shed a certain pale luminance that enabled them to pick 
their way without a light. 

To Grazia, in spite of all the horror just passed, this 
journey, over rough stones that hurt her feet, was one of 
the sweetest experiences of her life. To feel him so 
near to her, tall, powerful, warm with love ; to hear his 
tender, familiar voice speaking words that made her 
heart swell, words of promise and fervent adoration, such 
' as she had despaired of ever hearing from him, naming 
her his wife, the priestess of his hearth ! 

*^ When Sejanus falls, I shall appeal to Cxsar, through 
Macro, for my honourable recall from Ulyricum," he 
said ; ^^and he will not deny me, for then will he learn 
many things he is now ignorant of." 

^^ But how shall Sejanus fall ? " murmured Grazia. 
** What man in the whole Empire is as mighty as he, 
save Caesar himself? And even he, thou say est, is 
controlled by the Vulsinian.*' 

" And it is true, dear one ; yet when Caesar's eyes 
are once opened, an4 he does see in its true ugliness this 
serpent he cherishes, he can crush him to the death, even 
as I would crush a venomous insect." 
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**Yet how can it ever come to pass? Who can 
reach Caesar; or who venture to speak to him against 
his friend ? ** 

^^ Some one will ; if none other, I will. But there is 
one, Secundus, who was once associated with Sejanus 
and knows much of his foul plotting. He is now the 
minister's secret enemy, and has been for some time 
watching with Macro, Tranquillus, and I, for an oppor- 
tunity to trip him. If he is not disposed of as poor Caius 
and I have been, he will doubtless find a way ; but it is 
difficult to escape the wolPs trickery, and any day he too 
may be despatched upon some sham enterprise, to die as 
so many others have. 

** But, Grazia mine,*' he added in a gentler tone, " I 
have something of more interest to discuss with thee; 
something, Ocelle mi, that will astonish thee greatly, as 
it did me." 

"Only tell me not that thou must return to Illyricum,'* 
she whispered, holding closer to hinu "^ Whatever comes, 
if thou art near me I shall not be afraid." 

" What I have to relate is a cause for joy, not sorrow. 
Thou must not always be looking for sorrow, my Hebe ; 
thou wert made for happiness, as are the flowets and 
birds." 

" Ah, but thou shouldst know, Lucius, since that day, 
so many months ago, when thou didst leave me first, my 
eyes have grown well familiarized with tears ? " 

He paused, and held her close to his breast. ^^ Poor 
child, I know," he said, pressing his lips to the top of her 
soft, uncovered head. " Now thou shalt know them no 
more, but shalt live at peace in the house that will soon 
be thy very own, the home of thy husband, my sweet 
Grazia ; for the moment I may safely discard this disguise, 
I shall come to claim thee." 
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Her lips touched his cheek, murmuring something 
unintelligible ; her hands clung to him in a happy ecstasy. 
Both forgot upon what journey they were bent, the 
shortness of time, the perilous approach of day. 

Enfolded in the secret and fragrant embrace of that 
sweet night, their hearts, so long starved, throbbed in 
unison, and knew that immeasurable felicity of elective 
affinity Nature only vouchsafes to him who obeys her 
laws, and only offers in its full, rich perfection, once in a 
lifetime. 

« We are wedded now in heart," whispered Varro, as 
he held her limp form a little from him, and tried to look 
into the lowered eyes ; ^^ in this moment, my Grazia, 
our spirits have mingled. I did feel thee in my pulse ; 
thou didst fill that throne-room in my heart which from 
my earliest day has yawned impatient for thee. Oh, my 
beloved, thy very shadow, lying apart from us, seems 
something lost to me ^ I do begrudge its liberty ! " 

For a moment more they lingered, whispering those 
sweet, reckless pledges that have ever broken involuntarily 
from the lips of lovers, since first humanity rose above the 
level of beasts and embraced the sublime significance of 
love ; then, hand in hand, they moved on still whispering, 
still close, towards Varro's villa. 

"And this thou wouldst tell me?" asked Grazia, 
presently ; " thou sayest it will make me happy." 

** Yes, most happy, Grazia, dost thou know who is 
thy mother, and who thy father was ? " 

He spoke gently ; and on receiving her negative reply, 
uttered with slight hesitation because of the old misgiving 
concerning their difference of caste, he proceeded to tell 
her all the melancholy story of her origin, which, sad and 
unlawful as it was, yet placed her upon a plane of blood 
equality with him. 
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But Grazia, in her innocence^ did not appreciate this. 
The story seemed only to render her more than ever 
unworthy to be his wife. 

Yet the thought of her parents' sorrow was distressing 
in that hour of her full happiness, and she asked many 
questions concerning her father's death, and Olivia, 
the mother she could only vaguely remember, as in a 
dream. 

Conversing thus, they made no haste, so sweet was 
this secluded association, with only the stars watching 
them ; and the soft sea breathing upon the rocks below, 
stirring the perfumed silence with its whispered lullaby. 

" How sweet the night is ! " said Varro, to tempt 
her thoughts to channels more in harmony with his 
own mood. "We shall remember long this little 
walk, my Grazia ; 'tis like a passage to the land of 
happiness." 

Farther on they turned into a way somewhat wider, 
but less evenly paved, as Grazia learned to her pain 
before they had advanced many paces, having on only 
the thin sandals worn by women of refinement, and not 
suited to the rough stones. 

As she limped and hesitated, Varro put his right arm 
about her, saying gently — 

" The stones hurt thee ; let me take thee in mine 
arms, dear one, until we reach more even footing." 

" But thy wound ! " she replied. " Thou canst not, 
disabled as thou art." 

He laughed softly. " Let me try," he said. ** Surely 
I am not so poor a man that the loss of a little blood must 
weaken me ! Thy feet must now be bruised by this 
unkindly road." 

" It is the sandals," murmured Grazia, apologetically ; 
" they are so thin. Had I those I used to wear in the 
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village, I could outwalk thee, Lucius ; for I have tramped 
with Philo over every inch of the island in one day, and 
not felt weary." 

^^Thou shouldst have been a general!'* whispered 
Varro against her soft throat, gathering her up in his arms 
as he might have taken a baby ; ^^ for such courage and 
endurance as thou dost boast would be of great value 
among the soldiers I '' 

Grazia's arms, lying about his neck, drew suddenly 
tighter. 

**What was that?** she asked in terror. ** Didst 
thou see a man's shadow on the wall just beyond us ? '* 

Varro paused to listen, looking about him carefully. 
" Nay ; *twas thy fancy, overwrought with all this excite- 
ment. There is nothing there.*' 

" Yet am I afraid,*' she whispered ; " and if thou 
dost love me, let us advance more swiftly, Lucius, and in 
silence, lest we attract attention; for shoiild any one 
come upon us now, thou wouldst be lost to me. Would 
it not be easier for thee not to carry me ? " 

" Nay, sweet one ; I cannot bear to see thee limp. 
See ! we shall go swiftly now ! " 

He started forward more briskly,'and in silence, as she 
had requested, thrilled with feeling the weight and 
warmth of her form, the embrace of her bare arms, the 
touch of her hair. He had dreamed so often of holding 
her thus, in tender love yielding to him ; yet had not 
dared to believe the dream would ever be realized with 
such fulness of promise as in this moment, when the 
prospect of taking her into his house as wife seemed no 
longer impossible. In the buoyancy of his joy it seemed 
easily within his reach. He would, with the help of 
others, bring Sejanus to earth, and then Csesar, com- 
prehending the service 
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A scraping sound on the other side of the wall to his 
right, stopped these reflections. 

Feeling Grazia quiver, he held her closer, not daring 
to speak, and paused to listen. 

Nothing but the sea's sobbing, the twitter of insects 
mingled with their anxious breathing. Starlight accen- 
tuated patches of shadow on the walls and road ; it was 
impossible to see far in advance, but near them there 
was no movement. 

As he bent to whisper an encouraging word, the 
sound was repeated close to them, and, looking up, he 
beheld, in distinct relief against the stars, a man standing 
on the wall's edge with arms uplifted ready to wield a 
heavy club. 

In that one upward glance he saw, comprehended, 
and shrank to escape it. There came a stunning shock ; 
a sharp cry that seemed to reach him from a distance ; 
then dead, unsounding darkness. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

Philo was enraptured, watching the rosy dawn steal, 
like an inner radiance of life, through the alabaster 
columns of a round temple of Apollo. The entire 
edifice, small, but bewilderingly lovely in its perfect pro- 
portions, was wholly composed of this translucent marble, 
and now glowed with an internal warmth as though, as 
Philo fancied, Aurora had in truth floated in to do 
homage to the Sun god. The image of Apollo in snowy 
Calabrian marble, crowned with laurel, and holding the 
lyre, could be seen through the tall, open doorway, like 
some god-wrought emblem of youth and grace that 
needed but this fervent glow of the awakening day to 
give it life. Reverently he approached the flight of 
shining steps, and looked up at it. 

'^Beautiful god," he whispered, "Master of the 
Muses; what noiseless harmony brings such fair con- 
tentment to thy brow ? Or is it Aurora's arms enfolding 
thee ? " 

For a while he stood there staring at the stone form, 
absorbed by the thought of Aurora's coming ; then sub- 
sided on the steps, and, with chin resting on his hands, 
watched the colour deepen in the east. 

There were strips of cloud lying above the hills, that 
gathered in heaps farther back, and stirred and rolled like 
mighty billows. In them he beheld the beautiful 
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daughter of Minos fleeing with her beloved and un- 
grateful Thesus ; the hideous Alecto with snakey hair ; 
the awful ^lus pufEng wind-swollen cheeks ; and flocks 
of strange-headed harpies, with the bodies of women and 
birds, and the claws of lions. 

So horrible did some of these appear, yawning great 
vampire jaws toward the island as though hungering to 
devour it, he grew weary of his solitude there in the 
desolate dawn, where not even the song of a bird yet 
broke the stillness of the rocks towering about him. On 
all sides spread acres of hushed vineyards, olive and lemon 
groves, and high-walled private gardens ; relieved, at 
intervals, by splendid villas of polished marbles ; terrace 
belvederes blazing with bloom $ columns, capped by 
graceful forms of Victory and Mars, and tall feathery 
palms brought from Africa to embellish this island retreat 
of the world's master. 

All seemed to be still wrapped in sleep, although the 
sea and sky were already pale with day, and a bar of red 
sunlight had penetrated above the clouds. 

Philo arose, and, after one more lingering glance at 
the temple, moved slowly down through the vineyards to 
a point where he knew he could rest in dreamy idleness 
and watch the sea — his especial delight at sunrise. 

As he pursued his way, stooping now and again to 
gather for examination a flower or an odd stone, he was 
startled by a small brown animal that sprang up at his 
feet, and sped, swift as a bird, to a hole in the boundary 
wall. Almost as quickly Philo followed, and, seeing that 
it had disappeared within, probed in the hole with a 
stick. Finding it went through to the other side, where 
was a narrow highway, he climbed to the top of the wall, 
and, lying on his stomach, looked carefully up and down 
the paved road. 
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As the creature was nowhere in sight, he stretched 
himself along the wall like a lizard, kicking his feet 
lazily and wondering if it had been merely one of the 
mysterious genii of the vineyards not intended to be seen 
by mortals. Certainly there was no place for it to escape 
in the opposite wall, and had it gone further down 

At this moment it came out from the shadow just 
beneath him, and started off in the opposite direction. 
Philo quickly got to his feet, seized a bit of the wall, and 
was about to give chase, when a movement to the right 
attracted his attention. 

Not more than two yards from him a man lay close 
to the wall, making vain efforts to raise himself. Seeing 
that he was disabled, Philo swung himself to the road and 
hurried toward him. The bearded face was unknown to 
him, but in the strained and suffering eyes, now raised 
to his, there was an appeal that went to his heart. 

•* Water ! " he groaned ; and Philo, comprehending 
his urgency, scaled the wall again with the quickness 
and agility of a young acrobat, and soon returned with a 
small earthenware vessel he had found near a well in the 
vineyard, and filled with clear, fresh water. 

The man drank of it breathlessly, then made a sign 
to have what remained poured over his hce and head. 
This seemed to refresh him ; he lay back for a moment, 
and revealed a place badly swollen and cut on the side of 
his head. Presently he passed his hand over this wound 
in perplexed thought, then looked into the young, 
anxious face bending over him, and said — 

" Philo, dost thou not know me ? " and Philo's eyes 
widened with amazement at the familiarity of that voice. 

" Lucius 1 ** he gasped. " How — nay j it cannot 
be!" 

" But it is,*' said Varro, about whose pale lips was the 
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drawn look of mental anguish ; ^^ and, what is more to 
the point, I am weak unto death, feeble as a new-born 
babe — gods ! " 

" Thou dost appear so strange — so diflFerent,'* mur- 
mured Philo. ^^ How didst thou return here ; what has 
happened thee ? " 

^^I know nothing save that some fiend struck me 
here upon this spot last night, as I was bearing Grazia 
to my house for safety " 

« Grazia ! " 

^^ Ay ; but ask me no questions now ; I must have 
something to restore my strength ; I must do something 
at once. They have her, — oh, Nox — they have her at 
last in their clutches ; and I am helpless I May all the 
furies of Erebus ply me with perpetual tortures if I die 
without first slaying Sejanus I I must — Philo, dost thou 
hear me ? / must I " 

He seized the boy's wrist, and looked in his fiice with 
wild, blood-shot eyes. 

^^ Has Sejanus taken her ? " The words escaped 
Philo unawares. ** Tell me, — perhaps " 

But Varro interrupted him with an impatient gesture. 
^^ Canst thou help me to some place where there is 
wine— pintment^some concoction that will give me 
back my strength ? If I remain longer chained by this 
feebleness, my brain and heart must burst I " 

He made a frantic efibrt to rise, and Philo, putting a 
strong arm back of him, helped him to his feet. 

^ A short way back there is a gate,'' he said, ^< through 
which we can reach the house of my foster-ikther. He 
now sleeps: but Cuius, his freedman, knows much of 
medicine, and he will gladly tend thee. Lean upon me. 
I am strong." 

Varro pressed his hand to his eyes. ^^My head 
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swims/' he said faintly ; and Philo, fearing he would fall, 
clung to him. 

'* Let me go ahead and bring Cuius here to thee,*' he 
proposed ; but Varro would not hear of this, fearing to 
lose time ; and protested that, now he was on his feet, 
he felt better and could easily proceed. 

In spite, however, of his undaunted efforts they 
advanced but slowly ; he was obliged to pause every 
second or third step, blinded by the darkness that came 
over him, his knees shaking with uncontrollable weakness. 

Before they had reached the little gate there came the 
soimd of some one hurriedly approaching ; and Varro, 
now a prey to the morbid belief that all powers, evil and 
divine, aimed to defeat him, was confident this boded a 
menace to him, that it meant his seizure and destruction. 

Had he been in sound health he might have gained 
the gate before he so hurriedly advancing had turned the 
corner and discovered him, but as it was there was no 
chance. He made a tremendous effort in vain ; they 
were still several yards from it when the intruder came in 
sight. 

On beholding him, Varro's strained muscles relaxed, 
his face lost some of its miserable anxiety. 

" Satrius Secundus ! " he cried, " Mars has sent thee 
to me ! " 

And the man, on whose countenance was written 
troubled despatch, after the first stare of astonishment, 
hurried to him. 

" Thy voice is familiar," he began uncertainly ; then, 
as Varro held out his hand, and spoke again, he cried, 
" Lucius ! By Hercules ! I thought thou wcrt now 
among the shades, sent there by the hand that would 
destroy us all ! " 

" I am on the threshold," returned Varro, who had 
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sunk against the wall, although Philo endeavoured to 
support him. ^^ In me, Satrius, thou dost see but half a 
man." 

" *Tis better than the whole corpse I had come in 
search of; for when I went, at Paulina's direction, to thy 
house at dawn, and was told by thy slaves that thou hadst 
not arrived, I could only fear the worst. But, by the 
stomach of Isis ! thou art indeed half undone ! Didst 
thou fall in with the wolPs pack ! " 

"Get me beyond the gate, and I shall tell thee," 
returned Varro. " Here we are not safe." 

When he had related all, while being carefully assisted 
through the vineyards of Calligus, Secundus grunted, and 
ground his teeth. 

" *Twas madness to attempt it alone," he said. " A 
day later and thy Grazia would have been safe ; the 
* Tutor ' of our * Island King ' goes to Rome to-morrow ! " 

Varro rent the tunic from his chest and snarled like a 
dog. 

" Fiends of Hades ! " he groaned. " He has, then, 
escaped me ! " 

*^ Nay ; he has stepped into the noose that will 
strangle him ! Once Sejanus leaves the island, it will be 
easy to open Caesar's eyes ; and when he sees how he has 
been duped, the minister's ruin is certain." 

" What care I for that now ? " shrieked Varro. " What 
will his ruin some time in the future avail me now ? No, 
no ! I must slay him myself; Satrius, I must, and will ! 
Take me where I can regain my strength ; ply me with 
some witch's herb that will give me but a few hours 
of strong life, that will fire my blood long enough 
to reach the Villa Jovis, and murder him before Caesar's 
face ! " 

" Thou art raving," returned Secundus, quietly. " If, 
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as thou sayest, this Grazia, is ahready lost to thee^ what 
avail '' 

** Oh, rack mc not with arguments ! " cried Varro. 
^^ None shall kill Sejanus but I, Lucius Varro ; dost thou 
hear me ? If Grazia lives she shall know 'twas I who 
sent his polluted spirit to Hades ! " Then, more gently, he 
said : " Satrius — Philo — if ye are my friends, do me this 
last service : call to my aid all the powers of ^sculapius, 
all the enchantments of witchery that I may accomplish 
this my last desire in life, that I may be given strength 
su£Sicient to reach Caesar's palace ere the sun sets, and run 
Sejanus through in the very sight of his Emperor." 

Secundus sniffed contemptuously. ^^ And dost thou 
imagine thou couldst gain admittance ? " he asked. 

^^I could steal in. Rage like this will make me 
cunning \ and once in, no power of Hades will stay me ! " 

^ Here is Cuius," said Philo, when they had reached 
the philosopher's little white villa. ^ He will know just 
what to give thee." 

Varro looked anxiously into the Bice of the old freed- 
man, seated writing on a tablet under one of the trees. 
He arose, and approached them inquiringly. 

^^ Cuius," said Varro, in a voice almost shrill with 
feebleness, ^^hast thou in thy stock of medicines any- 
thing that will make a man of me again, even for a brief 
time — even if it must be followed by swift death ? " 

Cuius replied that an examination would be necessary ; 
he had powerful reviving drugs, but dared not administer 
them imtil he had thoroughly investigated his condition. 
He then helped to carry the sick man, now burning with 
fever, to a couch in the cool anteroom. Here, while he 
proceeded with the examination, and listened to all Philo 
had to tell of Varro's late experiences, Secimdus found an 
opportunity to whisper to him the tribune's wild intention. 
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arid implored him not to listen to his ravings, but to do 
what he could to calm him, and to free his mind of its 
frantic passion. 

Cuius was already mixing some pale liquid with a 
darker one in a small cup of blown glass. As he heard 
the whispered words, he smiled confidently. 

** Fear not," he said, " there is no power on earth that 
would enable him to make a journey to the palace to-day. 
He is enveloped in fever ; I shall cool this, and with care 
shall perhaps have him well enough to rise after two 
days." 

" But how wilt thou get this frenzy from his head ? " 

"By this potion. In twenty minutes he will be 
asleep ; he will sleep long ; and when he wakes, his mind 
and body will be wrapped in a sweet languor, through 
which no fretting memory will penetrate." 

" Oh, most powerful Salus ! " murmiu'ed Secundus, 
seizing his hand. " Some generous god has led us hither, 
for it is a matter of no small moment to me and to Macro 
his friends, that he be made well in this hour when Rome 
stands on the brink of a crisis." 

" He shall be made well, if I can but keep from his 
mind the memory of Grazia ; yet this may prove stronger 
than all medicines, and in that case ^sculapius himself 
could avail him nothing." 

Varro hearing that name, looked toward them with 
fever-heated eyes. 

" What dost thou say ? " he demanded fiercely. 
*^ Dost thou deny that Grazia was taken from my arms 
by him i Dost thou deny that he has her now i Oh, 
gods 1 " He sprang from the couch ; but Cuius held him 
back. 

" Drink this," he said, holding the cup to his lips, ** it 
will give the strength thou dost desire. Drink, and lie 
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still a few moments, and thou wilt feel new might creep 
into thy blood/' 

Varro seized his hand and drank eagerly ; then sank 
back on the cushions in an effort to obey, although his 
eyes still roamed, and his hands clenched and opened 
nervously. 

Presently this agitation ceased ; his eyes closed ; his 
breath came more evenly. 

Cuius signed to the others to make no movement 
that might arouse him and prevent the opiate acting, and 
the three sat there, almost fearing to breathe as they 
watched him sink gradually into a peaceful slumber. 
Then Secundus, after whispering a word or two to the 
freedman to bind him to secrecy, departed, saying he 
would return later with Macro, whom he would advise 
at once of his friend's condition. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

Meanwhile Sejanus had indeed reached a crucial 
moment in his destiny. Tiberius had made him his 
colleague in his fifth consulship ; and, still loving and 
trusting, had arranged for him to go to Rome to attend to 
matters that necessitated personal supervision. 

The pretorian guard had now, through his efforts, 
reached the imposing number of ten thousand, which he 
had gathered all into one camp, and since he was already 
looked upon with sycophantic adoration and servility by a 
large share of the populace, he felt himself to be on the 
eve of that auspicious moment when he might play his 
coup de main to dethrone Tiberius, and place himself at 
the world's head. 

£ver}rthing had run smoothly toward his aim. Caesar, 
soured by memories that his minister kept ever alive and 
exaggerated, undermined in health by a life to which he 
was not naturally addicted, had already shocked the people 
of the island by fits of cruel rage to which he was artfully 
incited by this crafty companion of his every hour, who 
had the stories grossly* over-coloured and circulated in 
Rome, to be eagerly seized upon and published broadcast 
by those of the Julian party still surviving. 

By such means, with which no one could dare to 
charge him, this trusted friend of Csesar daily added fiiel 
to the smouldering fires of the people's dislike for a ruler 
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who persisted in absenting himself from the Capitol, and 
who by his serious and ungenial nature had never, at best, 
enjoyed popularity. 

Yet, although the time seemed almost ripe, Sejanus 
was too clever not to realize he had many enemies. His 
pompous bearing and arrogance toward all who could not 
injure him, had won him the servility he sought, but had 
also excited the hatred of those who grovelled ; and to 
these he knew could be added the nobles, galled to fury 
by the thought of him, the son of a mere knight, holding 
so high a place above them. And there were others, the 
most menacing of all, to whom he had felt it judicious to 
confide his schemes, and whose loyalty he now began to 
doubt, dreading lest on the very threshold of success he 
should be betrayed. Among these last were several 
women, whom he had made serve him, binding them to 
secrecy through self-interest, by assuring each she alone 
should share with him his triumph when the time came. 
In spite of this distrust and terror, natural to a base nature 
in the crucial hour when he must stand revealed and 
alone in his real guise, he still retained that confidence in 
the future, that trust in the final success of his own 
destiny that had carried him through situations likely to 
have swamped more powerful but less vain men. He was 
courageous in his self-estimation, which when combined 
with sufficient cunning, has at all times proved a swifter 
means of scaling the road to success than great intellectual 
powers. 

Yet Secundus, the man he had once trusted, knew 
the weak places in his ladder ; he knew that the one 
strong rung was the Emperor's love, and, deprived of 
this, all who grovelled for favours, either received or 
expected, would be among the first to drag him down. 

In this hour when Sejanus saw the realization of his 
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lifers ambitions within his grasp, these few, secretly con- 
spiring against him on the island, saw their one oppor- 
tunity to destroy him. Only during his absence might 
it become possible to reach the ear of Caesar, for though 
the minister doubtless had installed vigilant watchers in 
his place, these might yield to bribery, or, being disloyal 
at heart, be easily won over to assist in bringing about the 
tyrant's ruin. 

Yet who was there with sufficient courage to take 
the first perilous step ? Who imdertake to face Caesar 
with accusations against this one who had for so long 
possessed his entire confidence ? No one could be 
entrusted to undertake so serious a venture without more 
substantial proof of the man's villainy ; for, should the 
attempt &il, all would be lost who could be in any way 
identified with it. 

The minister had calculated upon this — even &rther. 
He knew that the Emperor's mind was too embittered 
against all that party who secretly nursed enmity towards 
Sejanus, and too confident of his friend's loyalty to ever 
be prevailed upon to listen to anything those about him 
might attempt to disclose to his detriment ; and he deter- 
mined before positive evidence could be forthcoming to 
play his coup d*itat. 

The woman he most feared was she who had 
sacrificed all for his sake, Arta, the daughter of Crispus 
Artus, whom he held in subordination through the 
personal ^cination so few could resist, and by the 
same dazzling promises as those on which he nourished 
Livilla. 

Arta had proved of great service to him, not only 
during the past year, but in the event of this important 
journey to Rome. The old money-lender had offered 
no objection to advancing the immense sums Sejanus 
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needed both to buy followers, and to win those whose 
favour he sought by lavish entertainment ; his plebeian 
soul was elated by the great man's attentions; and he 
was clever enough to guess, without demanding too com- 
promising confessions, toward what heights Sejanus was 
aiming, and how these ambitions might also elevate hinv» 
through his daughter. 

Arta, beneath the minister's subtle and suave 
attentions, beneath his intoxicating promises, when once 
she had resigned herself to him, gave up all other interests 
in life. She retained no more lasting trace of her passion 
for Varro than a bitter resentment that made her glad to 
know he was banished, and that in far Illyricum, should 
he survive the fever, he might soon hear of her being 
raised to the highest place a woman could hold in the 
Empire. 

On the morning preceding the minister's departure 
for Rome — that same morning Philo had come upon his 
wounded friend — Arta had just issued from the hands of 
her slaves of the bath, when Exetus was announced. She 
ordered him to be shown to her private tablinum, or 
boudoir, that opened through a wide doorway upon a 
small peristyle, rich with bits of beautiful statuary and 
cultivated bloom. 

While awaiting him, she threw herself upon a low, 
feather*«tuffed couch near the doorway, and holding a 
polished steel mirror, examined her beautiful cold face 
critically, fancying that she looked upon the future 
Empress of Rome, and comparing herself with images of 
the Egyptian queen who had held Antony, and even the 
first Csesar under her sway. 

Exetus approached, rubbing his hands, and looking 
restlessly about the luxuriant apartment. 

" Salve, Domina 1 " he said abjectly, ^ my prayers. 
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humble as was the source from which they rose to the 
all-hearing gods, have been constantly for thy health ; and 
I do rejoice to see thee thus flourishing as a rose tree in 
June, when ** 

Arta made a gesture of impatience. " What brings 
.thee ? ** she demanded imperiously. ** Come to the 
point, man ; I have other things to occupy my mind in 
this hour, than to listen to thy bleating ! *' 

^^ Lady, what I come to tell thee thou shalt find to 
be of vast importance to thy happiness," said Exetus, 
screwing up his face and looking at her sideways. 
" Therefore I pray thee treat me not with impatience or 
harshness ; for though an oyster-shell is humble and worth- 
less in itself, it does often secrete a pearl beyond price." 

Arta's brow darkened with superstitious dread of 
impending evil, a dread to which she had become prone 
in these days. « 

"What thou hast to say, speak out," she said. 
" Thou dost but lose time thus prating ! " 

** I have but one voice, and thou but one channel of 
hearing," returned the slave-dealer. " Yet were I to 
speak now, most fair daughter of Articus, my words 
would take root through three different ways, and who 
knows into what weed, poisonous to us both, they might 
develop." 

The heiress looked puzzled ; then, grasping his 
meaning, dismissed two slaves, who sat near by, preparing 
a scarf of Tyrian dye for their mistress. 

" Now we are alone," she said. " And I pray thee 
delay no nlore what thou hast to communicate." 

Exetus drew nearer, and spoke in a wheezy whisper. 
" Thou dost, know, most beautiful Arta, that the mighty 
Sejanus goes to Rome to-morrow ; that his life is nearing 
a crisis — that thy life, too, is nearing a crisis ! " 
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Arta's face, never highly coloured, grew a shade 
paler. 

" Thou dost speak enigmas ! Why should my life 
be affected by what befalls Sejanus i Thou art a fool ! " 

'^ Ay, as fools go ! In these days 'tis wiser to be a 
fool than a sage* No man observes a fool — he watches 
all!" 

"Explain thyself." 

" If thy life be independent. of Sejanus, I have missed 
my point — disturbed thee for naught. I implore thy 
pardon." 

He backed as though to leave her ; Arta raised her 
hand. 

" If thou hast aught of importance to tell me, speak 
it plainly, and ask me no questions." 

The slave-dealer bowed double, and again drew close 
to her. 

"What I have to tell thee is of serious import. 
Sejanus is to be wedded, with Caesar's consent ! " 

Arta was studjnng the handle of her mirror, but 
although her head was bowed, Exetus could see that her 
face had blanched. 

" Thou dost refer to Livilla ? " she asked presently. 

** Ay, the wife of our Drusus, who too conveniently 
died," returned Exetus, then watched her keenly as she 
sat a few moments thinking. 

When she looked up, her countenance was quite com- 
posed, though pale ; and the glance she turned upon him 
was cold with animosity. 

"I know thee of old," she said. "Thou wouldst 
compose a lie, wert thou in the arms of Mors, couldst 
thou hope to gain sesterces ! Thou dost think to terrify 
me to some confession, to get me in thy power so that 
thou mayst sell thy mercy I Bah ! Take heed for thyself, 
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fool 1 Tales concerning Sejanus are not the safest wares 
to market. Take heed for thyself ! " 

As she spoke she rose impetuously, the mirror falling 
with a resounding clang upon the marble floor ; and, after 
measuring the cringing man with an angry glance, paced 
to the farther side of the room* 

Exetus waited for the paroxysm to pass. When he 
saw that she was calmer, he said quietly — 

** Domina, is it thy will that I depart ? '* 

She turned upon him swiftly. ^* Hast thou no fear to 
leave me, knowing of thy treachery to Sejanus ? " 

" I have said naught.** 

** Then there was no truth in thy assertion ? " She 
drew near, and looked at him with narrowed eyes. 
^^ Acknowledge thou hast lied, and I shall reward thee 
and forget thou hast come.** 

" Dost thou prefer to pay for the denial of truth, 
than for truth itself? If so, I shall accept thy price, and 
all that I know shall be closed within me, as in the 
breast of a dead man.** 

Arta studied him haughtily, then returned to the couch. 

**Harken to me, Exetus,** she said, more calmly. 
** Thou dost know it is in my power to reward thee with 
a sum greater than even thou wouldst have the audacity 
to ask ; that wert thou in possession of some knowledge 
of real importance to me, I would not hesitate to give 
thee this reward ; but if I should find thee trifling with 
matters that belong to me alone thou shalt regret it — thou 
shalt pay in blood what thou mightst have gained in 
good coin ! ** 

" I am no Fabius,** returned Exetus. ** Not even in 
my childhood*s stupidity was I given to tittle-tattle. I 
came, Domina, not to sell thee suppositions, but 



certainties.** 
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** Then what are they ? " 

^^ As thou must know, a man who faces starvation 
every third day, and never knows a comfortably filled 
stomach is not prone to taking profitless interest in the 
lives of those who live on the best the Empire offers. 
Since I am constrained to dwell upon this island, to 
supply Sejanus with slaves for naught, my wits have 
become my plough, my land that shadowy bog where the 
rich and powerful live their second lives, and shut out 
truth ; where " 

" Here ! Take this for the present,** interrupted 
Arta, taking a bag of coins from a small onyx table near 
her. ^^ If thou dost tell me aught of worth I shall give 
thee treble. But make haste ; cut thy words ; I vrant 
the gist, not the embellishment.'* 

Exetus, weighing the purse mechanically in his hand^ 
spoke more rapidly, but very low. 

^^ Two nights ago I heard that the maid Grazia, she 
whom thou didst desire for thy tepidarium, had appeared 
again. *Twas whispered among the slaves that the 
mighty Sejanus knew of her whereabouts, that he had 
planned to seize her. Last night was that appointed for 
the seizure ; I could not learn where it would occur, so 
prowled near the house of Sejanus in hopes of seeing her 
brought thither. As I crept close to his outer garden gate 
I heard groaning. Curiosity made me climb to the wall*s 
top, 'and from there, by the light of the moon, I saw 
Marius, a slave the minister keeps fettered by chains to a 
marble post near this gate, to guard his fruits from thieves. 
For one whole day they had forgotten to lose him, or to 
give him food, and he dared not cry out for fear of being 
flogged. 

^' I returned to my own house, and procured some- 
thing for him. Then, in the fulness of his gratitude, he 
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did recount to me much of his bitterness of spirit, of his 
miserable life, chained thus like a dog each night — of how 
he sometimes was forgotten and overheard things." Here 
his voice fell to a whisper. "The night before, Li villa 
had entered that gate, and had strolled with his master 
under those fig trees, for they wished none, especially 
those, perhaps, whose jealousy might move them to rash- 
ness, to know that they were together in these last hours 
he could be with her, for to-day and to-night he must 
give to Caesar. Marius was forgotten ; they stood near 
him ; they discussed their marriage — their joy in having 
attained Caesar's consent." 

Arta was leaning forward ; her eyes seemed to devour 
him, but she was cold and white. 

" What were their words ? " she asked expression- 
lessly. 

'* He could not repeat to me each word, but " 

" Why not ? Thou knave, put me not oflF with lies 1 
Tell me aJl. Thou art not one to be satisfied with half 
a tale ! " 

*^ Domina, he told me no more of their converse than 
I tell to thee ; but he did give me information of more 
value to thee. To-morrow, an hour before he leaves the 
island, Sejanus will meet Livilla in the boxwood lane of 
Augustus' gardens, west of the promenade belvedere. 
They will take leave of each other there before he 
descends to the boat, for the shrubbery is thick in that 
place, and the widow has easy access to it from her own 
garden." 

Arta sat thinking, her face set, her eyes glittering ; 
and though Exetus watched her, awaiting some sign, she 
gave none. 

" Thou dost know, noble Arta, that there is in that 
place good opportunity for concealment : the boxwood 
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grows in two close lines on either side above the height 
of a man, and the presence of one standing between them 
would not be suspected." 

She arose and crossed the room. *^ Would it be 
possible to gain the place without being seen i '' she asked. 

** Ay ; thy father's vineyards join it but a little way 
beyond the gate of Livilla. My opinion is of little worth, 
I know, but did I desire to reach the spot privately, I 
should go through the vineyard to-morrow at the hour 
slaves eat, unaccompanied, and wrapped in a long cloak ; 
I should make my way through the boxwood, and wait. 
Whose ears or whose eyes are to be trusted like one's 
own ? ** 

Arta was now standing in the centre of the apartment 
looking vacantly at a coloured mosaic on the floor. 

^^ Thou shalt have two thousand sesterces if thou wilt 
conduct me safely to that spot," she said slowly ; then, 
lookinjg at him sternly and coldly, added, *^Dost thou 
hear, Exetus, two thousand sesterces — but there must be 
no mistake, no bungling, if thou dost value thy life," 

The eyes of Exetus glittered. " Thou wilt pay me 
that amount when thou art safely there ? " 

^^In thy hand. But should there be any failure, 
should what thou hast told me prove false, thou shalt not 
escape my vengeance, of this I warn thee ! " 

^^ Domina, have I not ever been thy trusted servant ? 
Hast thou not always depended upon me? If human 
power can accomplish this safely, I shall, and " 

<*See that thou dost; and now go. Keep an eye 
upon every movement of the widow and Sejanus, lest 
they change their plans ; for if they should, unknown to 
thee, 'twill prove disastrous, mark me ! " 

As the man looked into her set face he saw there 
something more terrible than anger. 
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^^ May Thanatos seize me if I fail I " he said to him- 
self, when he had taken leave of her. ^^ For death itself 
would be preferable to her revengeful fiiry ! " 

Arta remained where she stood, staring at the mosaic. 
Presently she pulled from her arm a bracelet Sejanus had 
lately given her, and threw it to the floor. 

^^ And last night he swore to me he had not a moment 
free from Caesar I He could not be with me I Oh, 
Ate ! help me ; the hours pass I Ere it is too late, 
let Arta know the truth ! Gods ! Can it be ? I, 
Arta I In the prime of my youth, in the zenith of my 
popularity, used as a mere catVpaw, a doll, a thing to be 
thrown aside when the goal is reached I Flattered upon 
lies; bewitched by &ir speech, by those hands — so 
tenderly destructive I Oh, avenging Jove, hear me ! " 

She threw aside the light shawl from her shoulders, 
and, panting for fresh air, stepped into the peristyle, where 
she paced like a caged thing from side to side ; thinking ; 
reviewing all her sacrifice in the past ; &cing the hideous 
possibility of a wrecked future ; the ashes of hopes that 
but yesterday had glowed so brightly, save for one small 
canker of doubt that had ever ached somewhere in the 
depths of her heart — the voice of ignored reasoning. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

Varro proved less responsive to the drug with which 
Cuius had doctored him than the freedman expected. 
Although he slept for four peaceful hours, when he 
awoke the thought of Grazia was uppermost in his 
mind. Neither argument nor force could keep him on 
the couch ; his fever, cooled by the medicine, mounted 
rapidly again as he raved and struggled to keep his feet 
in spite of weakness. Thought was driving him to 
frenzy. During all the hours he had been detained 
there, she was at the mercy of Sejanus ; on the morrow 
the minister might even carry her with him to Rome ; 
in that very hour he was gloating over her beauty, touch- 
ing her, embracing her as he might any low-born slave — 
she, this daughter of Tranquillus, in whose veins ran the 
bluest blood of Rome I whose fathers had for generations 
enjoyed a right to the Jus imaginum I * 

" Nay ! By my life thou shalt not hold me I " he 
cried, flinging the freedman from him. ^^Ye are all 
dogs ! cringing, fawning, playing into his hands ! Since 
thou wilt not help me, may the Furies take thee ! — ^and 
thou too, Philo, whom I once thought my friend ! I 
will go alone. I will crawl there on my belly if my 

* Only families illustrious through holding offices of state were 
allowed the^'itj imaginum s= the right to a gallery of family portraits, 
which was the heraldic emblazonment of ancient Rome. 
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legs refuse. I will throttle him with my naked hands ! 
I Oh, Circe ! what curse is on me ? " 

As he stumbled down the steps, Philo, whose white 
hct was bathed in tears, followed swiftly, and put an 
arm about him. 

" Since thou wilt go, let me accompany thee,'* he 
pleaded. 

But Varro pushed him off. " I want none of ye ! " 
he said. " I know whom ye serve. Ye have betrayed 
her to him — ye have betrayed me ! *' 

" Oh, Lucius, say not that ! " said the boy, following 
him. " I would gladly die for her — for thee ! I will 
go myself to the palace, and run thy sword through this 
Sejanus if thou wilt but trust me." 

Varro uttered a delirious laugh. " Vipers ! " he 
groaned. ** Ye have detained me purposely — too late 5 
I Oh, gods I" 

His knees gave way; he fell upon the sward, his 
haggard face quivering, his muscle stiffened and un- 
manageable. He looked into the blue sky, and groaned 
in an impotent agony that was now beyond words. 

Cuius had kept close in the rear, and now leaned 
over him with great compassion. 

" It is impossible,*' he said sorrowfully. " Unhappy 
man, thy efforts are futile." 

" I will," muttered Varro. " Attempt not to detain 
me, or by the tongue of Pluto I — I " 

His breath came in short pants ; he seemed unable to 
utter another word. After a moment he looked up, and 
said more gently — 

^* If thou art a man, give me a hand ; don't stand 
there mocking my helplessness." 

Cuius and Philo both stooped to assist him, knowing 
that argument would be of no avail ; but the latter 
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quickly straightened up again^ a gleam of hope brightening 
his face. 

** Hither comes thy friend Macro ! " he said. " Look, 
Lucius 1 he will help thee." 

He raised him a little that he might see Macro, who, 
with Secundus, was hastening toward them. 

" My poor Lucius ! " said the officer, falling on his 
knees beside him, "how canst thou ever forgive me? 
By Pollux I Not Sejanus himself could deal thee a 
crueler blow than has thy friend Macro ! '* 

Varro stared at him^searchingly. "What dost thou 
say i " he demanded. 

" I say, that in trying to serve thee, I have perhaps 
wrecked thee ; in trying to keep my pledge to thee, I 
have brought thee only suffering. Lucius, thy Grazia 
is with me ; she is safe. Sejanus has not laid a hand 
upon her.** 

" What ! " Varro clutched at his friend's ttmic, 
clinging to it, his blanched face pitiable in its earnest 
and unutterable questioning. 

Macro placed his arm about him as support. "I 
learned, through one of Paulina's house-guards, of the 
attack made upon her house by the Vulsinian's men, 
and immediately despatched some of my own slaves to 
watch that no second attempt be made, and to attack 
her abductors should they see the girl being borne avray, 
while I went to have Olivia waked and plan with her 
some means of safety. Thou I thought to be in lUyricum ; 
my men could not have recognized thee. They came 
upon thee, and seeing thou hadst the girl, struck thee 
down and carried her to my house, where she now is 
safe, although grieving for thee. I did not know of 
this until now, having gone from Olivia to the house 
of Paulina, where I learned of thy return. From thence 
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I went to thy house, and not finding thee, hurried to my 
own villa, where I heard from the girl herself what had 
occurred. On the way to look for thee we came upon 
Secundus, and he '* 

" Oh, merciful gods ! " groaned Varro. " If this be 
true, I can forgive all. Macro, swear it ; art thou 
speaking truth i — has Sejanus not had her ? " 

" By the shade of my father,*' said Macro, solemnly, 
*^ by all I hold sacred or dear, I swear to thee, Lucius, she 
was borne straight to my house, and has remained there 
in the care of my women." 

Varro pressed his hand to his eyes. ^^I thank thee," 
he said. « I thank " 

The words died, his head fell unconscious against 
Philo's knee. 

" 'Tis better so," said Cuius. " The strain was too 
great, and he has lost much blood. But he has a fine 
physique. If I can keep him quiet until to-morrow, I 
shall reduce the fever." 

^^We shall leave him in thy hands for this entire 
day," said Macro, looking sadly upon his friend's wan 
face ; ^^ and canst thou promise to have him well enough 
to see me to-morrow ? " 

^^ It may be possible. I shall give him a strengthen- 
ing and calming drink, and when he awakes he will 
subject himself more readily to my treatment, being now 
relieved of his anxiety." 

** Poor fellow ! " murmured Macro. " What harsh- 
ness of fate that I should be the cause of bringing him to 
this I " 

"*Twas not thy fault," said Secundus, "for even 
though he died, thou didst but aim to serve him ; thou 
needst feel no reproach. Macro." 

The officer looked appealingly at Cuius. "But he 
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must not die ! '* he exclaimed. *^ Cuius, as thou dost 
know, this is the most important period in the lives of 
many of us ; therefore, I pray thee, spare not thy eflbrts, 
for, in losing him, I should lose half my strength. If thou 
dost need money " 

^^ Money will not save him," said Cuius, who, with 
the aid of the others, was bearing Varro toward the 
house. ^^The news thou hast brought will prove the 
best medicine, and if I can conquer the fever to-night, 
he will be better by the morning, though perchance not 
revived enough to go about." 

** May Jupiter reward thee if thou dost make him 
himself once more," said Macro. " And know that I 
shall not forget thee. Cuius." 

"I look for no reward," returned the freedman. 
^^ My sympathies are with the Right : thou canst always 
call upon me to aid toward uncovering the traitor to 
whom Csesar is blind." 

When they had laid Varro comfortably in one of the 
upper rooms, where a sea breeze kept the atmosphere 
pleasantly cool. Macro and Secundus departed separately, 
the former to carry the news of Varro's safety to Grazia, 
the latter to learn what more he could of the minister's 
departure. 

But Philo, sad-hearted and with tear-stained face, 
remained with his friend, secretly praying to all the gods 
for his recovery, and wondering how Grazia had returned 
to be among men. Sitting huddled in a heap near the 
couch whereon Varro lay, he pondered over the situation 
with unselfish interest, determining to do all in his power 
to help him, to sit with him through the night, to nurse 
him more abjectly than a slave until he could take him 
to Grazia. 

Secundus meanwhile made his way to the village of 
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Capreae — a collection of low hovels, and dirty, narrow, 
ill-paved ways, lying in the valley just above that portion 
of the northern coast now known as " Grande Marina." 
Down one of these narrow alleys he hurried, toward a 
certain mean habitation built of jagged bits of native rock, 
and enclosing a room roughly divided by wooden par- 
titions into a sort of blacksmith's or tinker's place, and 
several small, ill-smelling living compartments. 

The interior was entirely exposed to view by the 
wide-open, barn-like door. Beside this door sat a thin 
man, of Greek aspect, his grey hair and beard grown 
long, his thin arms, chest and legs bare, the remainder 
of his body covered only by a ragged and soiled bit of 
greyish stu£F held in at the waist by a cord. He was 
seated on a wooden stool, making a sieve, holding the 
metal dish between his knees while piercing it in an 
artistic design of holes. 

On the left of the hovel a small cave had been cut in 
the rock, where a natural spring emptied its crystal waters 
into a marble basin, which, though hidden away thus, had 
been hirly ornamented with heads of water-nymphs, 
and curling vine-tendrils, by some beauty-loving Greek. 

Near this cave two women, in round tubs half filled 
with water mixed with urine, trod energetically upon 
coarse garments in the process of washing them. By the 
spring stood another woman, leaning upon her earthen- 
ware jug, and a young girl, balancing upon her head the 
vase she had just filled, while listening to the others discuss 
one of their villagers, who, it was suspected, had sold his 
own daughter to a servant of Sejanus. 

Secundus approached the old man, who seemed to 
recognize him under the coarse, hooded cloak he had 
thrown over him, and, pretending to examine his dish, 
said, in a rapid undertone — 
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** Is thy son here ? " 

^^Nay, noble Secundus. Sejanus has locked up his 
whole familia of slaves. But he came in the night ; I 
have the bit of parchment" 

" Grood ; give it me," 

The man thrust his hand under the ragged garment, 
and drew forth a small scroll, passing it stealthily to 
Secundus. 

The latter, secreting it under his cloak, raised the 
metal dish and looked through it. 

" Art thou sure thy son will not betray me f " he 
asked. 

"Ay; sure as there is light. Was not his brother 
publicly flogged at the Vulsinian's suggestion, because, 
while going before Caesar's litter, he did overlook one 
branch that impeded the way ? And, worse ; was not 
his young sister — my little girl — seized for the grottoes 7 
Was not " 

^^ Tell him to keep me informed of all," interrupted 
Secundus, fearing to linger ; " and fare thee well." 

One of the women, resting from her work, looked 
after him casually, as she brushed her hair back with a 
wet thumb ; but no other notice was taken of him. He 
hurried swiftly toward Macro's house, not daring to open 
the scroll save in a place of perfect security. In hopes 
of meeting no one, he confined himself to smaller, less 
frequented ways, which also enabled him to make the 
journey more swiftly. 

But there was one who had chosen to do likewise, 
and for the same reason. 

Arta, after the slave-dealer's departure, had spent the 
hours in anxious and harassing thought, hoping against 
hope that Sejanus would yet come to her, and prove her 
fears to be ungrounded. 
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Although he had 'given sufficiently plausible excuse 
for not being able to visit her that day, in her perplexed 
state of mind, racked by uncertainties, she longed to see 
him, knowing that only thus could she be relieved of the 
apprehension with which she now must coimt each hour 
toward the crisis once so full of promise for her. 

As the day declined, her hope died with it. Her 
grief grew into morbid frenzy. She reviewed the past, 
recalling every word, every act, that had revealed the 
minister's selfishness, stirring even then a vague incredulity 
that her own vanity had prevented her investigating. His 
intoxicating promises, his sneering denials of the current 
rumours concerning his desire to wed Livilla, his beautiful, 
suave love-making, fore-running always a tactful and 
dignified delineation of plans, that could only be success- 
fully carried out with the expenditure of certain sums ; 
his casual acceptance of these sums from her. 

Under these cruel battering-rams her egotism gave 
way. With sudden crushing clearness of vision she saw 
herself as she really stood to him — merely a medium to 
her father's wealth I She had yielded herself to him, 
trustingly, blindly, only to be thrown aside in the crucial 
hour — now, when too late to redeem herself, when there 
was no vengeance to be obtained, no redress ! What 
was to be gained by exposing her shame ? who would 
sympathize? His acceptance of her father's loans viras 
not illegal ; and his relations with her would reflect more 
danmingly upon her than upon him. 

As she faced the situation her mood changed. Desire 
for revenge took the place of wounded pride ; he should 
not succeed at the cost of her youth and life ! There 
was surely some way of frustrating his plans before he 
could rid himself of her and her father — as she knew he 
would, if there were truth in the slave-dealer's story. 
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She dared not confide' her fears to her father^ or to any one ; 
and, brooding alone, the burden of them became intoler- 
able. She was restless, and depressed by a dark fore- 
boding. The house seemed haunted with menace ; and 
with the hope of learning something new, she had herself 
arrayed to go to the belvedere, where the court element 
of the island was accustomed to assemble in the afternoons, 
for a stroll, or to sit in the massive marble seats under 
magnolia trees, and enjoy the view of sea and campania. 

As she stepped into the sunlight, and looked upon the 
familiar scene of the imperial island, there came to her a 
fuller realization of all she had lost, the vast prospects that 
had soared so proudly in the rosy atmosphere of that future 
Sejanus had painted for her ; the exhilarating influence 
of her secret association with the great man — ^all gone 
in an hour, and nothing left but shame and regret ! 

The sorrow of it choked her ; the sweet air perfumed 
by spring flowers, reminded her of her lost youth, of all 
that might have been hers had Sejanus never crossed her 
path. 

" Upon my heart, he shall not rise ! " she muttered, 
fixing her burning eyes on the palace of Czsar, where 
the minister was at that moment. " Oh, gods ! through 
him is destroyed to me all ye did bestow at my birth ; 
now let me defeat him 1 " 

She had chosen the less frequented road because she 
desired to calm herself before seeing any one ; to get 
herself in hand before meeting women whose lives were 
still ftiU of hope — Livilla, perhaps, still cherishing the 
ambitions that had destroyed her, but being secure in 
them. 

On beholding Secundus, a new thought came to her. 
She hesitated, moved on, then turned back and called 
to him. 
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He &ced her in astonishment, a touch of fear upon 
his brow. 

Both glanced up the road, instinctively dreading to be 
seen together ; then Arta said, low and hurriedly — 

^^ If thou wouldst learn something important toward 
thine ambitions, I can help thee." 

Secundus looked at her critically. " What dost thou 
know of my ambitions ? " 

^^ I remember words thou didst drop when Arta held 
thy confidence not long since ; yet have I not betrayed 
thee. And now, Secimdus, there is one whom I can 
place in thy hand, if thou dost desire it — one at whose 
feet Rome already grovels." 

Glancing timidly about, Secundus whispered, ^^If 
there be in me such an ambition, thou must first prove 
that ambition is also thine, else I cannot listen to thee ! " 

Arta's pale face drew closer to him j there was no 
doubting the real tragedy in it. 

" Come thou to the gate leading to my father's lemon- 
grove to-morrow, after Sejanus has departed, and I shall 
give thee ample proof. Thou shalt learn how great is 
my account with him ; how the love he has tricked to 
his own service has turned to venom ; and, by the gods ! 
even as he has been raised by women, so by a woman he 
shall fall, Secundus, ay, even if Arta must fall with 
him ! " 

"Tellmenow." 

** Nay. I must learn more.** 
** To-morrow will be too late ! ** 
They stared into each other's faces. A doubt came 
to Arta. She might be wrong ; she might be hazarding 
all her future ! Her brain was clouded with foreboding ; 
a dark uncertainty paralyzed her will. 

" Not now — to-morrow,** she said, " to-morrow. We 
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must not linger here ; to be seen will ruin us. But this 
I shall say : beware of Julius Marinus, he is a spy of 
Sejanus, and is watching thee ! For the rest thou must 
wait till to-morrow." 

Secundus was puzzled by the dazed look that came 
into her eyes as she spoke, the shadow of fear that crossed 
her face. Her beauty was augmented by a sort of fateful 
introspection that shone through it, and veiled the 
smouldering iire of her rage. 

" I shall be there," he whispered, " when the sun is 
at its meridian. I^ale ; vide /" 

The last words, uttered with an accent of com- 
passion, went to the girl's heart. 

Happy ! Could she ever be happy again ? 

The beautiful hour, flushing all that fair sea and 
rock with rosy loveliness, hurt her. She felt herself 
broken in the very spring of life, hurled from a high 
pinnacle of hope to a black ab)rss from which she could 
never hope to rise. 

Everything familiar accentuated her despair; the 
sight of the gay belvedere overlooking the sea, — the 
island's esplanade, where she had walked so often light- 
hearted and hopeful — its shining white marble balustrade, 
topped by vases of brilliant bloom, its ^tastically trimmed 
shrubbery, its shadowy walks where women in bright- 
coloured trailing garments were strolling, seated upon 
benches, or leaning with bare elbows on the balustrade, 
while chatting of the great event then occupying every 
one — the minister's departure for Rome as Caesar's 
colleague. 

As she approached by the main pathway, she paused 
and looked about. Sejanus was not there, nor Julius 
Marinus, whom she had expected to find. There were 
no men, save one or two philosophers in their long cloaks. 
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and a few old officers and writers, whose loyalty to 
Caesar condemned them to this island exile. 

Livilla was standing near a splendid statue of Ceres, 
with Paulina, and the wife of Ponticus, for here all of 
noble birth, on meeting, conversed in an idle insincere 
^shion, concealing their true feelings under a gracious 
manner, no one daring to show enmity to another. 
Near them stood two slaves stirring the breathless air 
with large fans on long handles ; and ferther back, under 
the trees, were gathered other slaves, guarding the litters. 

Arta watched Livilla narrowly, stimg by her air of 
haughty security, her proud self-poise that seemed to 
express disdain for herself. 

She hesitated in the shadow of the avenue, feeling a 
new timidity that made her shrink from the critical 
glances of these women of rank, although she longed to 
face Livilla — to tell what she had to tell before them all, 
reckless of the risk to herself. But over her mind still 
hung the cloud of uncertainty, a distrust in her own im- 
pidses, an unwillingness to believe that all her hopes were 
really dissipated. 

Vercularius Flaccus, an old friend of Tiberius, who 
had been with him at Rhodes, and was one of the stable 
retinue on the island, approached her leisurely and in- 
quired why she loitered under the trees. 

"'Tis cooler here,'' returned Arta, "and I am ex- 
hausted by the long day of heat." 

"Thou dost look less spirited than is thy wont," 
returned Flaccus, regarding her curiously, "yet thy 
beauty is but enhanced. Thou dost not come often to 
the belvedere ? There is always a cool place somewhere 
here ; Augustus knew well the good points of the island. 
'Tis a spot to delight the gods." 

He turned and looked through the far arcade of 
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leaves to where a fountain played its high sprays into the 
sunlight, and statues of the flute-playing Pan, Bacchus, 
and wood nymphs, gleamed white against the green. 

But Arta, glancing beyond toward that shadowed spot 
of which Exetus had spoken, shuddered, and felt the gloom 
of her own despair settle more darkly about her. The 
garden was ugly to her ; she longed to leave it ; yet 
there was a certain fascination in watching Livilla, in 
trying to discern in her looks and actions proof or denial 
of what she had heard. 

When the widow clapped her hands for her litter, 
Arta, ridding herself of Flaccus, made her way to a side 
path down which the Augustian must pass to her palace. 

As the litter appeared, she approached so as to oblige 
it to pause. 

" Noble Livilla, I salute thee," she said with dignity, 
" and with due respect, would ask thee if thou wilt to- 
morrow number among us who gather to see the great 
Sejanus depart for Rome ? '' 

She put the question with intentional abruptness, 
watching to see its e£Fect. 

Livilla's pupils expanded ; her face hardened. ^^ How 
can that interest thee ? " she asked haughtily. 

Arta studied her unfalteringly. "But little,*' she 
returned slowly. "Yet I know it will be a moment 
important to some, disastrous to others ; and may prove 
saddest to those who look upon it with the most 
hope ! '• 

Livilla paled. " What dost thou mean ? " she in- 
quired, revealing her anxiety more clearly than Arta had 
expected, and as she looked upon her, she felt, deep in her 
heart, that Exetus' story was confirmed — ^that the wreckage 
of her own life was a fact. 

" Does it matter what I mean ? " she said fiercely. 
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" Why shouldst thou care, widow of Drusus ? If Sejanus 
falls, can it hurt thee ? " 

This show of anger put Livilla on her guard. 
^^ Thou dost talk wildly ! " she said, giving her slaves the 
signal to move on. ^^ I understand thee not." 

** Nay, not now," returned Arta, leaning nearer her 
as the litter passed, ^^ but to-morrow thou wilt under- 
stand ; to-morrow Csesar and the people shall know what 
will kill thine ambition, Livilla, and shake the Empire to 
fiu* Syene." * 

She knew she had been heard, although Livilla turned 
her iace in the opposite direction, as she was borne by. 

It was some satisfaction to have dealt this blow, to 
know that she had shaken the serene confidence of the 
other woman's heart ; a satisfaction that was but insig- 
nificant compared with her despair, yet she returned to 
her villa, feeling she had sown her first seed of venge- 
ance, that the night she was to pass in sleeplessness and 
torment would not be one of quiet repose for Livilla. 

* A city at the farther extremity of Egypt, which, in the time 
of Tiberius, was the boundary of the Roman Empire. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

The widow knew no secret misgiving with the prospect 
of Sejanus' departure, save that his great scheme might 
yet be defeated. For herself she had come to a calmer 
state of mind ; she knew that not only did he depend 
upon his alliance with her as one of the most important 
steps towards the throne, but that he was too deeply 
embroiled with her in guilt to dare to repudiate her. 
Though she loved him more romantically than did Arta, 
and was more blind to his weakness, yet she realized that 
she held him most strongly through his selfishness, 
through that mighty egotism rushing him on toward the 
heights where alone his hunger for aggrandizement would 
be appeased. 

The hour had come for him to set in action the 
cunningly prepared machinery with which he had 
stocked every department of importance in Rome; 
machinery of bribed flesh and blood that would cause a 
political and civil upheaval likely to shake the Empire to 
its farthest limits, and change the entire governmental 
scheme of Italy. 

Selfishness, that is, after all, the mainspring of all 
human endeavour, blinded them both to the dire national 
consequences that must follow his daring ; they saw 
themselves in power; the rest of the universe served 
merely as a background. Sejanus would be Emperor ; 
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Livilla his Empress ; when this was securely accom- 
plished, it would be time enough to think of others. 

To Livilla, who measured her ^lius by the generous 
gauge of love, he seemed the only fit man to be at the 
head of the Empire. Since he ruled Cxsar, was he not 
able to rule all? Indeed her only doubt was that the 
jealousy of smaller men might excite those whom he 
trusted to destroy him. 

This fear grew stronger as the hour approached for 
his departure, and awoke misgivings while she made her 
way the next morning to the place of their meeting. 

Sejanus had not yet arrived ; she paced up and down 
the heavily shadowed lane which lay at the farthest end 
of the gardens. On one side was a tall boxwood barrier 
of unusual depths, being formed of two substantial rows, 
that, with time, had become as one ; and on the other, a 
line of live oak, the branches spreading wide and thick, 
forming an almost impenetrable canopy ; and back of 
these was another line of boxwood, that had been once 
fitntastically trimmed, but now grew wildly. This end 
of the gardens was seldom visited, the peasantry believing 
it to be haunted by lemures.* The mysterious disap- 
pearance of the huge carcass and tusks of a sea monster 
with which Augustus had embellished the gardens, had 
given rise to this belief, and the place was deemed un- 
lucky because three who visited it after the disappearance, 
died inside of the year. 

Even Livilla, who held herself above the superstitions 
of the populace, felt the gloom of it weigh upon her ; the 
dark, noiseless leaves, barring out the sunlight on every 
side seemed to attain the consistency of thick walls, and 
to draw more closely about her. The feint sound of her 
footsteps rang ominously upon the weed-grown path ; 

* Ghosts of the dead. 
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the trees and verdure seemed alive with menacing eyes ; 
the silence merely a calm before some outbreak. 

She became afraid of her solitude — of the stillness — of 
her own movement. She paused, and looked down the 
long, dark passage to the point of light beyond. 

A sound startled her. Sejanus was approaching from 
behind. 

Livilla hurried to him. '^ The gods be praised, thou 
hast come ! " she said. ^* I liked not waiting alone in 
this gruesome spot." 

The minister was pale, his eyes shone brilliantly, 
** 'Twas folly to make this appointment," he said, ** save 
that I wish to embrace thee once again, my Livilla, my 
wife." He took her in his arms and touching his lips 
swiftly to her brow and cheek, added, ^^ I wish also to 
give thee this advice. Breathe no word of our relations 
until thou dost hear from me. Though Caesar has given 
his sanction to our marriage, 'twill be as well to hide it 
from the rabble until I have made sure of my ground in 
Rome, till I have set in motion the force that is to lift 
me above all who would crush me, and engulf them 1 
Watch all that takes place here on the island ; note every 
word ; advise Rufus — he is to be trusted^-one of the few 
I am sure of. For the rest, they shall soon be silenced ! " 

Livilla clung to him. ^^ Ah, my ^lius, my heart is 
torn that thou must leave me." 

He frowned upon her. *^ Cloud not the dawn of my 
triumph with thy woman fears," he said. " Look to the 
future. My star is leading me ; 'tis in the ascendant. 
Dost thou fear Rome will not welcome me ? Caesar but 
now embraced me before the public gaze, kissed me as a 
brother on the cheek, and every man shouted my name 
with praise ; every rock, towering against this auspicious 
day, took tongue to laud me I " 
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" Ay ; I did hear them from my garden ; but, oh, 
^lius, hast thou done aught to propitiate the gods i 
^ Thou dost know how a too aspiring mortal moves Jove 
to fiiry ; and thou ** 






^^ Bah, 'tis a false adage ! Might recognizes might ; 

^ and he who dares, becomes akin to gods. 'Tis for the 
feeble to quake, not for one who has the world in his 

gj hand." 

,. Livilla looked into the colourless face, the restless, 

shining eyes. Her own wore an expression of anxious 

i appeal. 

gj " Thou art mighty," she whispered ; " but Augustus 

^ also was mighty, yet thou dost remember how he would 

■^ seat himself before his palace gate in the guise of a beggar, 
and accept petty coins to deprecate the gods : and the 
divinei Julius, how he did ascend the steps of the temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus upon his knees. They did recognize 

the need " 

" Thou art for ever filling my ears with warnings ! " 
exclaimed Sejanus, with a frantic gesture. ** Hast thou 
no word of good omen ? 'Tis that I need ; not ominous 
croaks ! Be done, in the name of Hecate ! And tell 
me, hast thou seen aught of Arta to-day, or heard 
aught?" 

** Nay," returned Livilla, reluctantly, as though the 
argument she had been voicing still absorbed her. 
" Why ? " 

Sejanus, drawing his lips together with his fingers, 
looked thoughtfully at the ground. 

"My slave, who this morning carried my written 
farewell, brought word that she was not at the house. 
He could learn nothing of her. I have not time to 
investigate, but — she may have learned something — she 
may be meditating mischief." 

Y 
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Livilla looked at him critically. ^^ Could she harm 
thee, JElius i " she asked^ remembering the girl's ominous 
words to her, yet fearing to tell him of them lest they 
might unnerve him when he needed all his courage. 

^^ After to-morroWy no. I have devised a means of 
getting rid of her ; but until the time comes she must be 
watched. Set spies to keep their eyes upon her, and do 
thou learn all thou canst." 

"Will she not come to the belvedere to see thee 
depart ? " 

" I know not, perchance she may be there, for all the 
island will be gathered, cringing, singing praises ! Ha ! 
How little is needed to make them slaves ! " 

** I shall see her there," said Livilla ; " perhaps I may 
speak with her — ah ? " she clutched his arm and added in 
a whisper, " Some one is coming ! Didst thou not hear a 
step ? " 

Sejanus caught his breath and looked about him. 
" Nay, there is no sound," he said nervously. " But thou 
hadst best depart ; it would not be well for us to be seen 
together here. Heed all that I have told thee, and if thou 
art uneasy concerning this journey to Rome, oflFer a 
sacrifice each day for my safety ; it will compose thy 
timid heart. And now, farewell, my wife ; look to " 

There was a sound now ; a positive rustling of the 
boxwood. Both stood transfixed, staring at the spot 
whence it came. 

The shrubbery parted, and like a white image of 
Nemesis, animated by splendid fury to momentary life^ 
Arta glided into view, and faced Sejanus. 

" Thou reptile ! " she said, fixing her great burning 
eyes upon his blanched face ; " this day, ay, this very 
hour, shalt thou regret thy baseness ! By the all-powerful 
and just Pallas, thou shalt receive thy punishment ! Foul 
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impostor ! Hypocrite ! Liar I The blood of thy base 
heart shall pay for thy treachery to me ! " 

She drew close to him, speaking swiftly and advancing 
while he shrank before her; then, as he regained his 
equilibrium, she turned swiftly and hurried toward the 
nearest opening. 

" Fly to thy villa ! " whispered Sejanus to the widow, 
who stood dazed and immovable ; as she departed, he 
went in pursuit of Arta. 

As he gained upon her, he called her by name, but 
she hurried on. In two moments she would be in the 
full glare of the day. Nothing could stop her fiiry. In 
the face of that throng awaiting him, she would shriek 
her damning accusations. In this most vital moment of 
his life she would undo him ! 

There was no time to lose, no argument that might 
stay her now. She was like a Medusa, hungry for 
vengeance ; there could be no reasoning. 

On reaching her, he seized her by the shoulder, and 
turned her forcibly to &ce him. 

"For this thou hast thyself to thank, wretched 
woman ! " he breathed in a hoarse whisper. 

A blade gleamed in his upraised hand, flashed down- 
ward, and was buried in her breast. She fell, without 
other sound than a gasp, limp, in a heap at his feet. 

Sejanus watched the body stir, contract, and relax to 
stillness. His hand trembled ; his white face showed 
cold against the shadow. There was not a sound. He 
stood stiffly : the right arm bent as it had returned from 
striking. Mingled with his swift relief was a sort of 
wonderment, a confusion of ideas, wrought by the sight 
of that young familiar face, the shining coils of hair so 
connected with moments of pleasure ; the hand with its 
emerald ring; the beautiful form in its white garment, 
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all huddled there at his feet, pallid, still — a thing without 
consciousness. 

The hour of his departure had come. Yet this must 
be hidden. His sleek head turned from side to side ; his 
eyes sought every crevice of light ; then, taking the body 
up, he carried it to the tall hedge and broke a place with 
his shoulder. 

Something alive touched his hand ; it sent the blood 
cold to his heart. A man's face stood out against the 
green — a white, terrified bice — and two wild eyes staring 
into his. It held him as would a gorgon's gaze ; then he 
dropped his burden, and grappled with the crouching 
form. 

There was a brief struggle, a choked cry, the box- 
wood quivered all its length, like a terrified animal ; the 
sound of feet tearing the earth ; the jingle of coins 
falling ; and the still wet blade was again driven deep 
into flesh throbbing with full life. 

Sejanus was panting. In that sudden return of still- 
ness he could hear his own breathing. His face was 
drawn ; his eyes sunken with fear. He looked about 
him, crouching, feeling trapped in a nest of danger; 
expecting from every side another might appear. It 
seemed endless time that he waited, startled by every 
stirring of the crushed verdure ; looking for eyes among 
the leaves. Then, his courage returning, he forced the 
man's body down between the rows of boxwood, and 
lifted the other. 

It was still warm, and lay limp and heavy on his arm. 
As he thrust it between the bushes his knees trembled, 
and his arms as he lowered them to deposit it. The 
great ring Caesar had given him, caught in her hair. He 
shuddered and wrenched it free ; then drew the shrubbery 
carefully together. 
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At his feet lay the knife ; it might be identified ! 
He wiped it on the inner side of the great cloak he had 
brought as disguise, and replaced it in his girdle ; 
smoothed the earth with his foot where it was broken, 
and pressed under the moss two coins that had rolled 
there. 

Then he stood listening, with head up, superbly alive 
in every fibre ; impressive even in his terror. The 
tossed hair was sticking to his wet brow ; beads of sweat 
ran down his slender face, close to the ears. He felt as 
though he had slain all the world, and now stood alone 
dreading something more terrible than man. 

Both outlets of the black lane appeared interminably 
far away ; he feared to start for either : the gloom and 
silence there, so close to his crime, seemed preferable to 
movement 

Without, in the sunshine, they were awaiting the 
great Sejanus, who now stood trembling like a slave, 
alone, in the shadow ! 

They would be shouting his name soon ; and in two 
days Rome would be at his feet ! To hesitate was to 
lose ! 

" Where an Empire tempts ! " he muttered, and, 
folding the cloak about him, crept like a shadow toward 
the secret hedgeway that led to his own gardens. 



CHAPTER XXX 

Every one of consequence, even Caesar himself, was to 
be seen that morning on the terrace of Augustus, where 
all had assembled to watch the departure of Sejanus. 

This belvedere lay lower than the gardens, and marked 
the spot where Augustus, on first landing, had seen the dead 
ilex vine burst into new life, an omen that had influenced 
him to purchase the island in exchange for Ischia. 

It was a flat, mosaic-paved square, overhanging the 
sea, balustraded in yellow marble, and ornamented with 
statues, and a fine column of verd-antique, whereon 
stood a life-size figure of Octavius in full armour. In 
the centre, near the balustrade, was a small rotund edifice 
of the same bright marble, roofed like a temple, and con- 
taining a comfortable, carved seat. Here the Emperor 
was wont to recline while watching the galley races, the 
rowing contests of the peasantry, or to review the fleet 
he kept within signalling distance ready for an emergency. 
At such times, the whole area of the terrace was filled 
with wooden seats for the use of the court j but now 
Tiberius alone was seated, in his accustomed place upon 
cushions and a carpet of Tyrian purple. Slaves, stationed 
near him, kept the air stirring with long fans, while, 
leaning against the columns and standing below him, 
were Thrasyllus the astrologer, and several Greeks of 
literary reputation. 

326 
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A row of praetorians lined either side of the terrace 5 
near the balustrade lounged the nobility, admiring the 
superb galley that was to bear upon his fateful journey 
Caesar's great minister. They were mostly silent, or 
conversing in low voices upon abstract subjects, for there 
was always a danger of informers being concealed behind 
the most smiling and gracious iace. The women, 
appearing to take nothing seriously, although many there 
were deeply interested and anxious concerning this 
departure, laughed over the antics of some peasant 
children bathing, like little barbarians, in the blue water 
just beneath ; others sorted flowers into small bouquets 
with which to assail Sejanus as he descended the steps. 

Among these women were several whose right to feel 
interest no one suspected, one of whom was Amelia 
Lepida, wife of Agrippina's imprisoned son, only just 
arrived on the island, and who had previously succumbed 
to the minister's fascinations. Many in that moment 
were reviewing their hopes, hopes that in their very 
immensity insured each woman's silence ; a safeguard 
Sejanus had cleverly foreseen. 

The great man was late in appearing, and it was 
much to his chagrin that he beheld Caesar already 
installed. He explained that he had become suddenly 
indisposed, an excuse amply verified by his unusual 
pallor, which invoked anxious inquiries from Tiberius 
and those who hurried forward to do him homage. 

He kept his nervousness admirably under control, and 
after taking a second affectionate farewell of Caesar, who 
embraced him, and expressed his regret at their parting 
in terms for all to hear, he made a graceful and dignified 
response to the good wishes of those thronging about 
him, and addressed a few diplomatic words to the 
peasantry massed in the background. These having 
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been incited by Macro's slaves to extravagant applause, 
in the hopes of stirring Cxsar to jealousy, made the 
rocks ring with their shouting. 

As he approached the steps to the quay accompanied 
by Macro, Julius Marinus, and several others of military 
or political rank, he hesitated ; then, with a hurried 
excuse, turned toward Livilla who stood leaning against 
the balustrade. 

Every eye was upon him, and he realized it was not 
wise to thus single her out before other women who 
cherished their exclusive right to his last word. But a 
great terror was in his soul, a dread of something 
menacing him from that dark spot in the gardens above. 
He was unnerved ; his spirit quaked before the unspoken 
demand of this throng, behind whose plaudits he knew 
there burned a desire to crush him, to detect in him some 
weakness, some indiscretion that might expose him to 
Caesar ; and the force of this combined scrutiny threatened 
for the first time to penetrate his mask. 

After a formal farewell to Livilla, he said rapidly, in 
an undertone, ^^Arta will be silent. She and Exetus 
follow me to Rome. Let no investigation be made ; 
dost understand ? " 

Livilla, staring at him in horrified interrogation, 
murmured "Ay," mechanically, too terrified to utter 
more. 

" Smile I " he commanded, goaded by her loss of 
control, and inunediately she threw brightness into her 
hce and voice as she spoke aloud some last words of 
parting. 

It was a relief to Sejanus, when, with loud glorifica- 
tions linging in his ears, he descended to the landing 
where his galley awaited him. 

As he clasped the hand of Julius Marinus, he spoke 
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in an undertone so swiftly none noticed it but Macro, 
who was thus convinced of their intimate relations* 

The minister was now calmer, but his movements 
were hurried and restless ; his swiftly roving eyes twice 
met those of his under officer with calculating scrutiny, 
as though in him he knew he was leaving a powerful 
enemy. 

But Macro was also playing a deep game ; under the 
glance that had sent terror to so many hearts, he dis- 
charged all expression from his face, and met the shining 
dark eyes with a look blandly unaffected. 

The minister, holding out his hand, said, with a 
subtle smile — 

^^ May the gods prosper thee here. Macro, and may 
Jupiter prevent harm befalling oiu* Caesar or the island." 

"Or thee," returned Macro. "May thy journey 
prove an easy one, and Rome receive thee as thou dost 
deserve." 

Their eyes met — this man who felt himself on the 
brink of all power, and he who aimed to defeat him ; 
and as though inwardly shaken by a forewarning, the 
minister's lips became compressed, his pupils contracted 
and widened ; he seemed about to speak again, then 
turned away. 

As their hands parted, something fettered them : 
Macro glanced down. 

A strand of dark hair, fastened in the minister's ring, 
had caught in the open ring he wore. 

It was but an instant. As Sejanus jerked his hand 
away Macro glanced at him. For the first time he saw 
that ivory-hued face lose its smooth control, and contract 
under some powerful emotion. 

" A strange fetter," he said, looking straight into his 
eyes ; but Sejanus was master of himself at once. 
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" Ay, Eros wove it," he replied, with a light laugh. " A 
slave, who has the madness to love me, harassed me to 
take her to Rome ! Passion turns the heads of that sort ! " 

The bugles now sounded shrilly ; and a body of 
youths and young girls sang in chorus a hymn to Sejanus, 
prepared by one of the sycophantic poets of the court. 

'^That was the hair of Livilla," said Macro to 
Seamdus, as the galley was driven by swift oars into the 
open sea. ^^ I could wager my house in Rome that it 
was ; yet why did he betray so much consternation ? " 

^^ He perchance desires to hide' their relations until he 
has unquestionable right to annoimce his betrothal, for 
surely it will not be long before he cajoles Caesar into 
yielding to him.*' 

^* By Pollux, I believe he has already attained that 
point. There have been words dropped at the palace of 
late that might be easily so construed. Once he is 
betrothed to her, the step to the top will be easy ; yet, as 
things look now, it does seem we shall not be able to 
forestall him." 

" If thou wilt get Varro to thy house, now while all 
the island is gathered here, I shall go to Arta, and learn 
what she has to tell. 'Tis strange she was not on the 
terrace to see his departure 1 Unhappy girl ! doubtless 
she is too devoured by the fires of rage." 

" Ay, 'tis a good sign she was not here ; thou wilt 
most likely find her brimming with venom. But if thou 
canst, secure from her some positive proof; this bit of 
parchment thou didst obtain from the tinker is not 
enough in itself, but will help to swell the evidence." 

" Oh, be sure I shall procure all she has," returned 
Secundus, pausing where the two roads deviated. ^^ And 
as she is now awaiting me she will doubtless have every- 
thing ready," 
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^^ True ; and when thou art inj possession of it, come 
to the small gate at the end of my vineyard. I shall have 
a slave there to admit thee. May fortune be with thee ! " 

They turned into their separate ways, Secundus 
towards the house of Articus, and Macro to that of the 
philosopher, where Varro was still being tenderly cared 
for. He had promised Grazia to bring Varro to her 
before the sun set, knowing that in her loving care he 
would more quickly recover. 

But there was another surprise he had planned for 
her ; Olivia had asked to be allowed to visit her daughter 
secretly, being impatient to see her now that Grazia knew 
the story of her origin. 

Macro, who had ever admired Olivia, was eager to 
gratify her wish ; but, knowing it to be more important 
to conceal Varro's identity, decided to postpone her visit 
until the evening, and to get Varro safely under his own 
roof, where he might make amends for the evil he had so 
unintentionally done him. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

Late that afternoon Varro was reclining on a low couch, 
under the shade of a climbing white rose vine, in Macro's 
peristyle. 

Grazia was seated upon a stool, with his head resting 
upon her arm, and her cheek pressed softly to the long 
hair that so changed his appearance from that of the 
young, well-groomed noble of the year before. Yet, if 
anything, he was more dear to her now, trouble and 
sufifering having brought out in him characteristics she 
had not formerly suspected. Then she had loved him 
for his superiority, his beauty, and gentle cultured wajrs. 
Now she loved the strong, generous man, who shone 
more splendidly through ragged beard and plebeian cloak 
than in fine raiment ; the fearless warrior who had faced 
so many perils to return to her. 

There, with the sweet airs of summer playing about 
them, the fragrance of full bloom from the garden 
beyond, the soothing droning of a brilliant humming- 
bird that darted like a flash of light from flower to flower in 
the vine above, life appeared very sweet, and all the Empire 
seemed insignificant compared with their perfect content. 

**Now is the compensation given for all we have 
suffered," murmured Varro, holding her hand against his 
iips. '^ The gods are good in the end, though their ways 
are incomprehensible to us." 

33a 
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" Where there is no sin they allow justice to triumph, 
or else relieve by a speedy death. Thou, my poor Lucius, 
hast had thy share ; and thy peril is not yet over." 

^^ Oh, I shall be safe here, Ocelle mi, inhaling strength 
from thy love, and preparing to take up my duty again." 

" What duty, Lucius ? " 

^^ To destroy Sejanus \ this must be done quickly to 
save the Empire." 

Grazia held closer to him. ^^ Ah, but it does necessi- 
tate so much danger ! I fear for thee — for me, if thou 
dost enter into that again ! "' 

^^The danger will be less if he falls than if he 
triumphs, not only to us, but to all the worthy men of 
Rome. Unless we destroy him thou canst never know 
thy real Lucius again, for this disguise must be mine 
for ever." 

^^ I should rather have thee thus, poor, a mere peasant, 
than see thee hazard thy life again." 

**But I am not safe even thus, my Grazia," he 
murmured, looking into the lovely appealing face. 
^^ Some messengers will come from Illyricum recounting 
my disappearance. It has not been discovered yet : but 
who can tell when it will be ; and once Sejanus is in 
greater power, he will spare no enemy." 

" Oh, Lucius, thou dost fill my heart with terrors ! 
What if those he has left here as spies should discover 
thee ? " 

" 'Tis not likely ! Macro's slaves are all loyal ; and 
by degrees we are gaining upon the Vulsinian. The 
great difficulty is how to reach Caesar. Gods ! if I were 
only strong again, I would dress as a fisherman, and climb 
the steep southern side of Mount Jovis where no guard is 
stationed." 

*^ Ah, but last year a fisherman ventured so, with the 
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innocent intention of presenting Caesar with a marvellous 
mullet he had caught. Sejanus, terrified to learn that he 
could thus avoid his guards, did imbue Caesar with fear, 
and the man was chastised so cruelly he died on returning 
to his house ; since then other guards have been added 
there." 

Varro looked troubled. ^^ Ah, if this be so," he«said, 
^^ the prospects of reaching him are indeed small." 

Grazia drew his head closer to her, and pressed her 
lips to his brow, finding nothing to say. Because their 
momentary happiness was so complete, menace seemed 
more terrible ; past suffering had bereft her of courage, 
yet she longed to comfort him. 

"Something will come to help us," she whispered. 
"Jupiter will defeat this man's wicked designs; and if 
thou dost remain concealed here, none can discover thee 
even should word be sent from lUyricum. I shall be ever 
with thee, my Lucius, and we shall forget the outer 
world for a time." 

He turned his face against her shoulder, and kissed it, 
silenced by the greatness of her love, by the overwhelm- 
ing happiness of her nearness to him. 

In the midst! of this sublime quiet, during which 
their mingling pulses seemed to measure time to the 
sweet harmony of nature, steps sounded in the atrium, 
and a moment later Macro and Secundus appeared in 
great agitation. 

Varro sat up. " What news ? " he asked. 

" By Pollux ! Such as will astound thee ! " retxu'ned 
Macro, and, ordering chairs to be brought, the two seated 
themselves near the sick man's couch. 

" Secundus here has obtained the very thing we do 
desire with which to trap our fox," continued the officer, 
dismissing the slaves, "damning evidence, that once 
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brought before Caesar will so arouse him against Sejanus 
he will move Olympus itself to crush him." 

" Evidence that is indisputable ? " queried Varro, 
leaning forward. 

"Ay, most indisputable," returned Secundus; then 
with a fearful glance about the perfectly secure peristyle, 
he drew from beneath his tunic a scroll whereon Livilla 
had begun an angry letter to Sejanus, and, not having 
finished, had forgotten to destroy it. In it she upbraided 
him for his attentions to the money-lender's daughter, 
adding, "If thou dost think to reach thy high ambitions 
in the Empire apart from Livilla, and to carry a base 
plebeian with thee to the throne, thou shouldst know 
that never shalt thou do it while I, the wife of that 
Drusus whom thou—— '* 

Varro read it with bated breath. " Gods ! How 
didst thou come by this ? " he asked. 

" Through Sappho, the &vourite slave of Arta." 

"Artal" 

" Ay, Arta, with whom Sejanus has dealt as he deals 
with every woman who falls beneath his demoniac 
power ; and now, having learned that all his promises 
were lies, that he has merely used her to gain his own 
ends, she burns with vindictive fires, and is determined to 
hunt him to earth." 

" Arta," Varro repeated more thoughtfully. " I can 
well comprehend her fury in such a state. Poor, un- 
fortunate woman, even though he be crushed it will avail 
her little. But did she tell thee aught else ? " 

"There is some mystery over-shadowing her 
behaviour," returned Secundus, musingly. 

" *Tis indeed strange," said Macro, " and I feel there 
is more back of it than we now suspect." 

" She appointed an hour for me to go to her to-day. 
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to give me this scroll and other evidence, perhaps even 
more important," pursued Secundus; "but when I 
presented myself at the appointed hour, I was given 
entrance at the little gate by Sappho, who informed me 
with consternation that Arta had not yet returned, and 
she knew not whither she had gone. This Sappho had 
had a bad dream in the night, and is possessed with the 
belief that something evil has befallen her mistress, though 
slaves in the neighbourhood whisper that she has fled 
secretly to Rome, by special permission of Sejanus. 
Sappho having overheard his promises to make Arta his 
co-partner in the Empirsy and the " 

" The Empire ? " 

" Ay ; but hold ! This is not alL Yesterday she did 
eavesdrop again, and heard Exetus give her mistress proof of 
theVulsinian*s betrothal, with Caesar's consent, to Livilla !" 

" Just gods ! If that be true " 

" But hear me ! Arta ranted all the night ; and in her 
desperation did produce the scroll in the slave's sight — it 
having been sold to her by Exetus, who had procured it 
from a slave of Liv ilia's household. For three hours did 
I argue, plead, and threaten with this woman to give it 
over to me, and when, at last, I prevailed, she gave it 
with the assurance that, should it be that evil has befollen 
Arta, she is ready to bear witness against Sejanus, and, if 
not, she looks to us for protection " 

"This scroll is all we need," interrupted Macro; 
" but how get it to Csesar ? No time must be lost ! 
Now that Sejanus is at liberty in Rome, in touch with 
his ten thousand praetorians, he may at any moment leap 
upon the prize he has so long coveted, and, crushing the 
grovelling sycophants, take the reins of government into 
his own hands. Yet who is there can win the ear of 
Caesar ? who venture to attack his friend ? " 
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Varro twisted restlessly. " Oh, had I strength," he 
groaned. 

**Thy strength would avail thee naught. Even if 
thou didst gain entrance, he would not hear thee ; and 
in the end thou wouldst follow others over the * Death 
Rock ' yonder." 

" Ay," murmured Grazia, fearfully ; " some one of 
influence should take it." 

Macro shrugged his shoulders. "Who is there we 
can fearlessly approach? On every side are his spies 
ready to seize upon a man for the most trivial reason." 

" As they did upon me at the dinner of Marinus, some 
days since," said Secundus. " Being deep in my cups, I 
slept, and, by some mischance, my hand whereon I wear 
this ring bearing the image of Tiberius, slipped under 
me. Marinus called the attention of the company to it, 
as a proof of my intentional disrespect to Caesar. But, 
when they seized me, they found the ring was not upon 
my hand." 

" Thou hadst taken the precaution ! " 

" Nay ; my slave Drasus, who stood by, noticing the 
evil glances, slipped it from my finger." 

^* Noble Drasus ! " exclaimed Macro, " Such a man 
deserves his freedom." 

" Ay, and he shall have it." 

" *Tis an age of hypocrites and fools," said the officer, 
sullenly. " An honest man is out of place. The very 
air is tainted with treachery, vice, and slavish cowardice, 
polluting whatever honourable instinct is born in a man's 
breast." 

"Could we but bring this traitor to earth, Rome 
might yet be saved." 

Macro grunted. "If we could ; but we cannot !" 
he returned* " He has Rome in his hand ; none will 

z 
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dare to openly oppose him. The Senate seeks by flattery 
to ease the terror in their souls ; by raising altars to friend- 
ship, and statues to Sejanus, to save themselves. What 
more shameful picture couldst thou find in the history of 
Italy than the herds of servile sycophants, of all ranks, 
that crowd the Campania in the hopes of grovelling at 
the Vulsinian's feet, or even cringing to his porters ! 
Bah I how the divine Julius would despise the people for 
whom he laboiu'ed so diligently, could he see them 
to-day ! " 

^^ He would not spend time in despising, he would be 
striving to save them," said Varro. " 'Tis the duty of 
every true Roman to combat this degeneration, and 
prevent the crisis now pending." 

Macro, with elbows on his knees, supported his chin 
in his hands. 

"Words never got the horse into Troy," he said. 
^^ 'Tis well enough to say what should be done, but in 
these days, when no one is safe, how is anything to be 
done ? Sejanus has arranged everything for the final 
blow that is to wake Csesar from his enchantment, to 
learn he has lost not only his friend, but his Empire." 

" We can accomplish it," said Varro. " Let one of 
us go to Rome to watch him, and, at his first move 
against Caesar, drive a sword into his heart." 

^^Thou couldst perhaps do this thus disguised, but 
otherwise thou wouldst not enter the city without being 
tracked by a hundred eyes. The walls and streets of 
Rome are lined with his spies ; ay, even the rafters, as 
in the case of Sabinius, who was treacherously decoyed 
to the house of Latiaris, where three senators, who should 
be above such baseness, were concealed in the rafters to 
hear him betray his sentiments against Caesar and Sejanus." 

"If only there could be found one whom Caesar 
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trusted," murmured Varro, "this scroll, once presented 
to him, would be sufficient to open his eyes." 

^' Had he not already begun to be prejudiced against 
thee. Macro, thou couldst have served in this," said 
Secundus. 

" Ay, by Pollux ! But 'twould be madness for me 
to attempt it now." 

"What of his sister-in-law, Antonia?" murmured 
Grazia. " He does love her, and since she is to send his 
grandsons to keep him company in his solitude, perchance 
she could also send the scroll." 

The men stared in amazement. 

" By the most noble Pallus, an inspiration ! " gasped 
Macro ; " she is the very one ! Why did we not think 
of her i Most fair Grazia, thou hast solved a problem 
greater than that set by the Sphinx of Egypt ; by thy 
wit thou hast, perchance, saved Rome ! " 

As he spoke, he bent low and touched his lips to 
her hand. 

"*Tis a wise thought," said Varro, drawing her to 
him. " Sweet Grazia, thou art like the flower of some 
medicinal plant, modest and gentle, yet secreting virtues 
that astonish all men." 

Grazia bowed her flushed face upon his shoulder. 

" Who shall take it to Antonia ? " asked Macro. 
And Secundus said : " I ! She has favoured me a little 
in the past, and I am to go to Pompeii to-morrow by 
imperial command. Herculaneum is but a short distance, 
'twill be easily done." 

" Pollux I The gods are with us at last ! Varro ! 
Secundus ! — we three form a triumvirate to crush Rome's 
foe ere Rome is crushed, in hoc signo vincesT^ Macro 
leaned forward and seized the hand of each, wringing it 
in the exuberance of his delight. " The star of Sejanus 
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is on the decline, my friends, and may all Italy give 
thanks to Jupiter the thunderer I " 

"To thee, my rose," whispered Varro, pressing his 
lips to the bright head on his shoulder ; then to Macro 
he said, " And I shall go to Rome to keep track of his 
plotting." 

** Ay, that were wise, for thou art well concealed in 
thy disguise, while Secundus and I must remain in Csesar's 
sight here. I have a cousin there, to whose house thou 
mayst go in safety ; a goodly soul, in sympathy with all 
my views, and having a standing of civic power that will 
enable him to assist thee in many ways. I shall give 
thee a letter to him, and call thee by another name, so 
that even with him thou mayst run no risk." 

" I thank thee. 'Tis well thought, for I know none 
there whom I woidd trust" 

^* And now we shall have a cool amphora brought, 
and drink from my most prized cups, success to our 
cflForts." 

But as he clapped his hands for a slave, the atriensis 
entered to announce a lady, who had come by special 
permission through the small private gate of the garden. 

Macro looked puzzled ; then his face swiftly brightened. 

" Ah, by the lares of my household, I had forgotten ! 
*Tis a visitor for thee, Grazia. Show her hither." 

'^ For me ? " queried Grazia, in wonderment, looking 
after him as he strode toward the door. 

"Perchance thou hadst best accompany him," 
whispered Varro ; and, glancing at him in perplexity, 
she obeyed with a little flutter of surmising excitement. 

Before they had reached the doorway, Olivia, pale 
and beautiful, appeared on the threshold, a sublime love 
giving radiance to her face, her eyes fixed hungrily upon 
the child for whom her heart had so long starved. 
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For an instant she hesitated, and Grazia, gazing 
upon her, as upon some heavenly vision, stood breathless, 
trembling ; while Macro, overcome by the sweet tragedy 
of the moment, made no movement, looking upon them 
as a man looks upon something of inefiable beauty. 

Olivia, not daring to speak before the slaves, held out 
her arms, reading in those wondering eyes the welcome 
she sought ; and Grazia, springing to them, was enfolded 
close to that tender breast wherein so many pangs had 
been suffered in silence. 

" My mother ! *' she whispered, with her lips close to 
Olivia's throat, " my mother ! " Words inadequate to 
express all the wild joy that embrace gave her ; but 
sweeter than volumes of praise to this woman, who had 
so long despaired of ever hearing them. 



CHAPTER XXXII 

One beautiful September morning, a month or so later, 
Varro was driving swiftly along the Via Appia in a 
rheda, a light four-wheeled waggon he had procured at 
Naples, the horses having been changed at intervals to 
avoid delay through weariness. 

At Aricia, now Laricia, a little town ten miles from 
Rome, he was to meet Curtius Pagonius, Macro's cousin. 
Pagonius, being one of the minor magistrates of the city, 
was to facilitate his entrance into the capitol, in case the 
pass with which Macro had provided him should not 
prove sufficient to prevent &rther investigation. 

On either side of that splendid highway spread the 
beautiful Campania di Roma, enriched by palatial villas, 
private parks, monuments, aqueducts, villages, and 
clusters of majestic stone pine, standing in motionless 
dignity against the cloudless blue. Above all towered 
the imperial Monte Cava, capped by its shining temple 
of Jupiter Latialis, and surrounded by an amphitheatre 
of chestnut woods fresh and green, while those nearer 
the road were powdered with a fine mantle of dust. 

Pagonius was awaiting him in a dingy-looking inn 
near the outskirts of the village, where a long narrow 
table and benches extended the length of the building 
under a sort of shed roof. Here were seated several tired 
and hot-looking labourers, clothed in coarse tunics of 
greyish colour. 

342 
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Through a wide-open doorway, leading within, could 
be seen a great array of amphorae, and tables on which 
rude earthenware vessels, cups, and dishes were piled. 
To the right was a deep arched recess, open at both 
ends, and containing a chimneyless stove of stone. Here 
a greasy man, and a greasier woman, were preparing 
food, and a young girl was washing vegetables in a large 
terra-cotta tub. 

Across the face of the inn, which had once been 
of white plaster, was painted roughly, in red lettering, 
** The Repose of Romulus " — a name adopted from the 
tradition that Romulus had camped on this spot before 
deciding on the site of Rome. Above the door hung 
a line of dried cheeses and vegetables, and the air was 
heavy with the smell of things frying in oil, as a light 
breeze carried the smoke of the cooking toward those at 
table. 

Pagonius was a man of middle age, thin and scholarly 
in looks, his bearded face and shaggy head boasting none 
of the well-groomed appearance of a fashionable Roman. 

He greeted Varro as Valerius, the name by which 
Macro had introduced him through a messenger sent on 
before. 

" Thou wilt perchance need something to stay thee 
for the remainder of the journey," he said when they 
had saluted and exchaiHged credentials. ^^Here thou 
wilt obtain only corn porridge and boiled mutton, but 
the wine is excellent." 

Varro was indeed hungry, and the prospect of another 
ten miles' drive, with nothing to sustain him, made him 
readily overlook the uninviting appearance of the place. 
The shade was gratifying after the dry heat of the 
highway, and a slight breeze, laden with the scent of 
over-ripe fields, came refreshingly through a group of 
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chestnut trees that spread their branches overhead and 
relieved the glare. 

The host, a man of corpulent build, scarcely less 
greasy than his cook, and wearing a long apron copiously 
stained by his soiled hands, set before them a pyramid 
of ripe figs and some grapes, and filled them each a large 
mug of wine from an amphora, while he gave a search- 
ing look at Varro, whose long cloak and unkempt head 
marked him at once as a stranger. 

Near them sat four or five brawny labourers, who 
had come thither firom their work on the campagnia. 
Beyond these was a man of Jewish countenance, thin 
and poorly clad, who devoiu'ed a round loaf of dark 
bread and a platter of corn mush with the avidity of a 
wolf, and washed it down with a mug of posca — sour 
wine mixed with water. 

At the table's farther end sat a party of savage- 
looking peasants, men of the type who compose the 
hideous hoi polloi that have ever existed as a terror to 
monarchs and a menace to governments. These had 
finished their repast, and now, each with a mug of posca 
at his elbow, were throwing dice for small bits of money, 
crying wildly now and again over a false play, or laugh- 
ing immoderately at some coarse joke in which they too 
often indulged. 

"Now, by the star of Sejanus, this shall be a 
Venus ! " cried one, as he shook the dice cup. 

" 'Twill give thee but little luck," returned a com- 
panion. "The Vulsinian's &te was sealed on the 
calends of January. Better choose another star, my 
friend." 

" What does that mean ? " asked Varro. 

Pagonius smiled contemptuously. " The people's 
talk ! " he said. " They have heard of evil omens 
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attending the minister last New Year's Day — mere 
trifles ! A serpent was said to have started up from 
one of his statues while he sacrificed ; and, while hurry- 
ing back from the capitol, to be rid of the crush of 
sycophants following his litter, he ordered his men to 
bear him by a shorter cut through the * Traitor's Way,* 
and they fell on the Gemonian Steps, which the rabble 
at once took as a sign that an ignoble end is awaiting 
him." 

^^ Ah ! Does he retain his popularity with the better 
classes ? " 

^^ Ay, such as it ever was. Rome is at his feet, not 
through love, but through fear. They surround his 
palace, they follow his litter, they greet him with bated 
breath even in the Senate ! " 

" What ! Is the Senate too servile ? " 

" Ay, abjectly. They even act as informers to serve 
him. In feet, nearly every one in Rome is an accuser 
against the other ; it is the curse of the hoiu*. No man 
dares speak to his own brother, save in most common- 
place terms, and then not privately. Rome is a hot-bed 
of hypocrisy and cowardice." 

Varro leaned nearer to him. ^^ And the nobles," he 
said, ^ do they submit to this ? " 

Pagonius raised his shoulders slowly. ^^ There is 
naught to do but submit. No man dares to oppose 
him. The absent Caesar stirs not so much terror as 
does Sejanus — they see him approaching the seat of 
empire ! 

" What ! Has it come to that ? Will the . gods 
permit him to trivunph in his " 

^^ Hist 1 If thou art overheard thy doom is set. 
Even in this secluded spot there may be one ready to 
inform upon thee." 
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Varro sat back and set his teeth. ^^Oh, debased 
Rome ! " he groaned under his breath. ^^ If this comes 
to pass, if thou dost bend thy neck to thisr vile knight, no 
true man can longer call himself thy son ! " 

"Yet everything points toward it," said Pagonius, 
sorrowfully. ^^He has all things in his hands. Half 
the population are under obligations to him ; the prae- 
torians are subservient to his command." 

In Varro's face could be seen the storm of anxiety he 
was undergoing. He leaned forward on the table, his 
chin in his hand, muttering— 

" Caesar should have received word from Antonia ere 
this. Has no message come from Caprex i " 

'^Naught that I know of; if there had it would 
not be long hid. There would be a great stir among 
the nobles ; for 'tis my opinion that, though they scrape 
to him now, there is method in their madness." 

" How ? " 

" That the lion may be roused by beholding the fox 
receive all the meat 1 " 

Varro reflected a moment, then said, " Oh, that 
would be a futile effort. Caesar loves him ; he doubts 
all the world but Sejanus and Antonia. No amount of 
praise bestowed upon his friend could rouse him to 
jealousy." 

" Perchance thou art right ; yet this I feel is their 
aim, and, even though it fails in itself, it will assist thine 
and Macro's endeavours." 

At this moment a strange sort of harmony was begun 
by a ragged minstrel, who had stationed himself before 
the inn, and clapped cymbals together while working 
with his foot an ingenious wind instrument that gave out 
sounds like those of an accordion. To the melody thus 
emitted, a youth, who accompanied him, sang, or rather 
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chanted, an heroic poem by one of the minor poets of 
the day. It was a lay of thrilling adventure and courage, 
warranted to excite interest in the romantic Italian soul, 
and, as it finished, most of those at table bestowed some 
trifle of money upon the musicians. Pagonius and Varro 
then entered the rheda and pursued their way to Rome. 

Varro*s heart beat more swiftly as they passed the 
second milestone outside the great city which he had 
once thought he might never see again. Now he was 
returning as a stranger, disguised, fearful of what the 
future held in store, dreading lest, with the triumph of 
Sejanus, he would be prevented ever returning to Caprex, 
where all that now made life dear was centred 

Yet in spite of this anxiety, there was an invigorating 
influence in the atmosphere of gaiety and luxury that 
overflowed Arom the imperial city upon this &mous drive ; 
an influence that recalled the careless extravagance of his 
earlier youth, before what was best in him had been 
developed by the touch of a real love. All the familiar 
objects stood out like mementoes of his own life ; those 
splendid monimients to the great dead of Rome that lined 
either side of the road ; the temples and superb villas, 
whose skeletons still stand like memorials of that lordly 
race whose power became their weakness, and who, in 
the hour of decay, at once embraced the highest eminence 
of artistic and philosophic taste, and sank to the lowest 
depths of depravity. 

It was the hour for the afternoon driving of ^hion, 
and the nearer they approached the great city gate — ^now 
known as the Porta di San Sebastiano — the more dense 
became the pressure of vehicles. Gorgeous chariots, 
drawn by faultless Arab and Syrian horses, sometimes 
three and four abreast, milk white or shining black, 
matched to perfection, and held by embroidered reins to 
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the fashionable pace. A private rheda was to be seen 
here and there amid the more splendid equipages, and a 
larger chariot, called the carpentum, used by matrons and 
provided with an arched covering. There were also 
resplendent litters borne upon the shoulders of well- 
matched and brilliantly harnessed Nubian slaves ; all 
vying with each other in perfect appointments. 

^^Dost see that man driving three roan stallions 
yonder ? " whispered Pagonius, indicating a slight, dark 
man, arrayed in the extreme of style, his brows decorated 
with a chaplet of flowers, his horses and chariot above 
reproach ; yet, withal, betraying a plebeian air of newly 
acquired wealth, evinced by every conscious movement of 
his head. 

^^ That is a creature of Sejanus — z spy ! He has been 
made rich by the bribes of his master, and by such tricks 
as informing upon his own brother, who, through him, 
has been condemned to the antlia,* because he once 
whispered a word against the minister, mingled with a 
hint in fovour of Agrippina's sons." 

^^ And he back of him — yonder pompous individual 
with the many rings, and harness like the trappings of a 
barbarian's war-horse i " 

^^ Another ! — the son of a charonitet who boasts that 
his father, who was raised from the slums to the Senate 
by Mark Antony, numbered among those who sat with 
Augustus at his dinner of the twelve gods4 He is a 
base plebeian at heart, as thou canst see by his bearing ; 

• Tread-mill. 

f A man who owed his elevation to a dead man. 

X Augustus gave a private extravagant supper, at which the 
guests were dressed as gods and goddesses, he himself impersonating 
Apollo. It was during a ^unine, and the next day the people cried, 
** The gods have eaten up all the com 1 " 
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but he hopes for a consulship through serving the minister. 
The city is infested with his like, and on them Sejanus is 
building his support." 

" 'Tis a rotten staff," said Varro ; " would he had 
only such to lean upon ! " 

As he spoke he beheld a young woman, very much 
painted and strikingly arrayed, with whom he had once 
had a flirtation that had amused him for a time. She 
was driving with her own hands a pair of cream-coloured 
horses in an esseda (a light chariot on two wheels adopted 
from Britain), and there was about her a bold self- 
confidence and delight in thus exhibiting herself that 
made him shudder with disgust. Indeed, her appearance 
gave a new tone to the entire scene. It seemed suddenly 
to glare with ostentatious and spectacular garishness. He 
saw in the painted, vacant, or viciously alert faces the 
insignia of decadence, the deplorable degeneracy of over- 
pampered appetites. Everywhere was evinced an eager 
hungering after excitement, a delight in self-exhibition, a 
living for the day only, for the pleasures each hour 
offered, though they were to be had at the cost of the 
country's welfare or Rome's honour. He saw them to 
be a people ready to follow any leader who would afford 
them the greatest happiness ; unwilling to sacrifice one 
day of their joyous idleness to enforce any reform for the 
good of the Empire independent of the individual. Each 
aimed for self-aggrandizement, and for the wealth that 
would provide him with new extravagancies ; it mattered 
little who held the seat of government. 

In the midst of these reflections, he noticed an excited 
movement in the crowd. Snorting horses were pulled 
up ; smaller vehicles drew to one side, and a murmur of 
applause sounded down the thronged thoroughfare like 
distant thunder. 
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^^ Sejanus ! " whispered Pagonius, as a splendid chariot, 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl and gold, and drawn by four 
superb black steeds, approached briskly from the city gate. 
In it Varro beheld the great minister standing proudly 
erect, like a very emperor, his fine colourless face showing 
with distinction amid the crowd, and wearing an 
expression of austere dignity that cleverly masked the 
keen satisfaction glittering in the restless black eyes. 

Every one made eager eflforts to show him respect, 
many leaning from their chariots not to be overlooked, 
and the murmur of praise rose to a shout from those in 
his immediate vicinity. 

As Varro looked into that face, all his old animosity 
stirred more fiercely than ever ; a frantic despair threatened 
to choke him as he viewed the confident pride and 
assumption stamped upon it. 

" Show thy respect," whispered Pagonius, as the 
beautiful equipage came toward them. ^^A new man 
values adulation, and thy neglect will stand out too 
glaringly amid this slavishness." 

" Nay, I cannot ! " groaned Varro, through his teeth. 
** Gods ! this traitor. No ! " 

The minister*s chariot rushed by with a jingle of 
golden chains and the fierce breathing of horses. 

" He did not mark thee," said Pagonius, who had 
bowed low and shouted with the others. ** His eyes 
were only for the nobles ; but *twas a reckless act, and if 
any of his spies saw thee thou shalt be tracked. Thou 
canst not afford to run such a risk if thou dost wish to 
help in destroying him." 

Varro looked penitent. "I know 'twas folly," he 
returned ; ** but, by 2^us, I could not bring myself to 
bend the knee to him. Yet do I dread to think I may 
have brought thee into disfiivour." 
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^^ Perchance all were too absorbed to notice ; even 
his spies were too anxious to attract his attention to 
themselves. And here we are at the gate ; once within, 
there will be less danger." 

They proceeded on foot through narrow streets, 
where almost impassable crowds concealed them, and where 
^gyptizn jugglers, harsh-voiced hawkers of matches, 
boiled peas, smoking sausages, and other cheap wares, 
diverted attention, and prevented Varro being seized by 
the hand, examined,even kissed, by the ever curious throng. 

The house of Pagonius was situated on a small street 
west of the Forum ; the house wherein he and his 
numerous brothers and sisters had been born, and before 
whose portals stood the marble tree, crowned with a 
rook's nest full of babies, which Augustus bestowed as a 
mark of honour and praise to the mothers of large 
families. His wife was somewhat slovenly in dress, and 
her hands were not always immaculate, owing probably to 
a limited number of slaves, which necessitated her taking 
most of the burden of five growing boys upon herself. Her 
black hair was worn, on dress occasions, such as the first 
evening of Varro*s visit, in a high psyche knot, from which 
little curls fell in the back and down the sides of the face. 

But the next morning it was done in a shining knob 
at the back of her head on an angle with the large 
aquiline nose ; and, as the day was hot, she had donned 
a plain white garment, through the folds of which her 
ample form might be dimly traced. 

Varro was awakened by the sound of many little feet 
rushing up and down the corridor outside his small 
cubiculum, a disturbance that was added to before long 
by a reiterated rumble, as though a chariot were being 
drawn to and fro through the house. 

Later, as he went into the atrium, he came upon a 
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small army of young Romans, all lightly clad and bare 
footed, seated upon the mosaic floor, playing with two 
slaves a game that consisted of rolling from one to the 
other a disc of stone, and shrieking with delight or anger 
according to each one's success or failure in arriving at 
the desired spot. 

On beholding Varro, some of them arose and followed 
him into the peristyle, where their parents were awaiting 
him for the first meal, the table having been set alfreuo 
that they might enjoy what slight breeze stole through 
the rose vines. 

" Art thou from Neapolis ? " queried one, peering 
curiously up at him ; and another, ^* Didst thou come in 
a boat ? What didst thou see ? Wert thou afraid on 
the water ? '* 

After a deluge of such questions, to which he made 
an effort to reply, their mother dismissed them, and the 
three sat down at table, after inclining themselves 
reverently toward the presiding god. Scarcely were they 
seated than there echoed from within a wild shout of 
delight, and one of the young urchins came rushing back 
quite nude, waving his one light garment over his head, 
and crying out that he was Achilles fresh from the Stygian 
pool, and that he meant never to wear clothes again. 

His mother clapped her hands for a slave, and ordered 
her to take the boy away and replace the garment; 
whereupon the youngster bellowed lustily, and a moment 
later an over-ripe fig, hurled from within, struck Varro 
on the back. 

This was too much for his hostess, who, although 
Varro tried to turn it off with a laugh, arose from the 
table and bustled like an angry hen into the house. 

" Now we shall have peace,** grunted Pagonius, with 
his mouth full. ^^ She knows how to manage the young 
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satyrs ! For myself they dismay me. I would rather 
meet an army of wild Britons, than be attacked by this 
batch of my own breeding ! " 

When his wife returned, conversation drifted along 
indifferent channels, for at that time no man in Rome 
could trust even his own slaves. 

^^ Thou art glad doubtless to be again in Rome," said 
the hostess, as she mixed some wine with water in her 
goblet, and sweetened it with honey. 

" Ay, for some reasons," returned Varro, " but more 
pleased to feel myself a free man, even though I can say 
more truthfully than did Cicero, my return to Italy has 
been a new birth to me." 

A slight laugh followed this hidden reference to his 
double identity, and they continued to discuss matters far 
from the one uppermost in their minds, drifting to the 
arts and literature, a subject particularly agreeable to 
Pagonius, who was ever regretting that the public taste 
in these things had retrograded since the days of Augustus. 
In a few moments he was launched into rhapsodies upon 
Ovid, discoursing upon his style and methods with the 
relish of a true litterateur. 

" Alas, poor Ovid ! " said Varro, " he received the 
reward that seems the commonest share of the truly 
great ; forced to spend his last melancholy years in far-off* 
Tomi, and all for an imaginary fault ! " 

^^ Ay, but Augustus did keep him in comfort ; he did 
not suffer. Dost remember in the Ibis how he says — 

'* ' Di melius ! quorum longe mihi maximui ille. 
Qui nostras inopes noluit esse yias ? ' 

And hast thou read the Heroides 7 They are splendid — 
so warm with life ! " 

" Yes, too warm ! " murmured his wife. " For me, 
I like Tibullus." 

2 A 
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" Ay, he is a fiivouritc of the elegiac muse ! " re- 
turned Pagonius, as a slave came to each with a silver 
basin and small flagon of perfumed wskter, which he 
poured over their fingers. ^ His fragrant scenes of 
country life are without equal, his thoughts like clusters 
of fresh flowers, his verses musical as the pipings of wild 
fauns** 

Conversing thus, the meal was enjoyed without 
touching upon perilous ground ; and, after lingering a 
short time with his host, praising a few fine frescoes and 
bits of statuary, and a moderate but choice collection of 
books and antiquities in the tablinum, Varro started out 
to see what was going on in the city. He was anxious 
to learn what he could of the minister's movements, 
and to discover if he were planning any immediate steps 
that might place him beyond the reach of Tiberius. 

Wishing, if possible, not to be connected with 
Pagonius, should anything occur to disclose his identity, 
he kept to narrow and unfrequented streets until he 
reached the Forum. Here he hoped to gather from the 
loungers some information concerning what was taking 
place in the Senate, and the drift of public sentiment. 

The vast oblong area, remnants of whose splendour 
still remain to speak to us of those times, was alive with 
movement. Like the great heart of the Empire, it 
throbbed with the mighty life that spread from thence 
through the arteries of the world, as from the Milliare 
Aureum,* extended those magnificent military roads 
whereby Rome had attained her mastery over foreign 
nations, and planted her eagle above the ensigns of most 
distant peoples. 

* A pillar of stone, erected by Augustus, set at the top of the 
Forum with the distance of principal towns marked on it, and from 
which started all military roads. 
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A sort of bazaar was being held on one side of the 
Forum, and crowds of the lower classes swarmed there, 
pushing and noisy even as they are to-day. 

Down the wide columned walks, men strolled in 
groups or couples, deep in conversation, often accentuated 
by excited gesticulation and expressive attitudes. Here 
and there, a senator in his wide*bordered toga, hurried 
along with preoccupied air ; and on every side were 
eager candidates, who, anticipating the approaching 
elections, accosted with friendly greeting every one they 
met, reminded of the name of each by a Nomenc/ator^ 
who privately whispered it in the ear of the candidate, that 
he might appear personally interested in all he addressed. 

In a less frequented part he passed a weary tramp 
lying asleep in the shadow of the colonnade ; and a little 
farther, a wan-looking woman, with a child in her arms, 
sat propped against one of the columns, munching bread 
and some sort of dried meat or cheese. Just back of her 
a group of street urchins, kicking naked legs, lay sprawl- 
ing on the pavement, gambling, ai^d making the vast 
corridor echo with rasping and excited cries. 

He entered the crowd near the' temple of Vesta, and, 
with every sense on the alert^ pursued his way, past the 
temple of Concord that reared its majestic Ionic columns 
below the Capitoline, to a place across the open pro- 
menade, where several men of the better class were 
perusing the written bulletins of the Senate. On the 
way he noticed a throng gathered about the temple of 
the Palatine Apollo, and made his way into it, hoping the 
excitement might be owing to news received from Capreae. 
On the contrary he learned that it was a demonstrar 
tion in honour of Sejanus ; twenty-seven noble youths, 
and as many virgins, being engaged in singing Horace's 
Carmen Seculare within the temple. As the door was 
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opeiiy the beautiful chanting floated out upon the air like 
the symphony of some heavenly choir, and Varro, 
lingering to listen, noted that the gathering stationed 
there was made up of people of nearly every station, all 
seeming more anxious to pay their respects to the great 
man than appreciative of the music. 

^^ Gods ! " whispered a man near him to his com- 
panion J " What are we coming to ? Our eagle should 
be two-headed, for our Cxsar is double ! " 

But on seeing Varro glance at him, he paled, and 
added swiftly ; " 'Tis well ; Csesar's friend is Caesar's 
heart, they are one ; and I say, all praise to Sejanus ! " 

An old man in front turned a pair of angry black 
eyes upon him. 

" Cry it louder ! *' he sneered ; " The music drowns 
thy whining ! Dogs ! Rome will need a Cyclop's 
head if she must depend on such as thou to defend her ! " 

** Defend her against what ? " queried the other. 

" Ask thine own conscience," was the reply ; ** but 
mark me, before many days, thou shalt be singing 
another tune ! " 

The other observed him curiously, then shrugged his 
shoulders. 

" I comprehend thee not," he said ; ** and 'twere well 
to remember, my friend, that as many men have fallen 
through innuendoes, as from daring speeches." 

" Ay, and through misguided praise ! A sycophantic 
compliment has not seldom proved a death warrant 1 " 

The first speaker looked perplexed ; then, turning on 
his heel, said contemptuously, ^ Oh, hie thee to Anti- 
cyra ; * thou art raving ! " 

" When thou hast learned what letter was received in 

* An island in the Archipelago, famous for its growth of 
hellebore^ a plant considered a eure for insanity. 
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the Senate to-day, thou shalt know better who raves ! " 
retorted the old Roman. " Thou wilt be avoiding thy 
own shadow, and wilt know, too, what made thy 
Vulsinian*s face so white as he came hither I " 

" What letter was received ? " asked Varro ; but he 
was given only a suspicious stare and the brusque reply — 

"I know nothing. The bulletins are being posted 
yonder — thou canst learn there.'* 

Thrilled with excitement and curiosity, he quickly 
crossed over to where the crowd about the bulletins was 
momentarily increasing. Here he learned that a letter 
had come from Tiberius commending Caius, the youngest 
son of Agrippina, to the Senate and the people as his 
successor and heir. In this letter the minister, also 
casually referred to, was named Sejanus without the 
honourable prefix never before omitted. 

It needed no great imderstanding of the situation to 
see that this was a master stroke of the old Emperor to 
disarm Sejanus, who, in preference to the son of their 
beloved Germanicus, could not hope to hold the sym- 
pathies either of the soldiers or the people. 

This letter had sent a shiver of apprehension and 
dubiousness, not only through the minister, but the 
entire Senate, for all were equally perplexed, and although 
its full significance did not penetrate to the people until 
several days later, its influence gradually insinuated itself 
into the air, creating an atmosphere of gloom and un- 
certainty. 

Varro gaining new hope, and thinking he now saw 
the m[uch-desired crisis approaching, watched Sejanus 
like a cat during the days that followed, and through the 
assistance of Pagonius, despatched each day secret epistles 
to Macro, detailing the minister's every movement, and 
all that occurred in the city. 
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At last a messenger arrived, bringing a long letter 
from the officer, and one from Grazia« 

Being hungry for a word from her, he read the latter 
first ; but although its fond greetings and tenderness gave 
him great happiness, he made one perusal of it suffice 
him for the present, and unfolded the voluminous com- 
munication from Macro. This contained news so 
stimulating, his hands shook while he read. Antonia 
had served the emergency admirably. Csesar's eyes had 
been opened, and with the information, sent by Varro, 
of the true state of aflairs in Rome, the old man, though 
apparently crushed at heart, was spurred by fiiry and 
disgust to a mental clearness and ingenuity of action 
astonishing in one who seemed to have grown almost 
indiffisrent to the Empire. 

** Unhappy Caesar ! '* ran the letter, " no heart of 
stone could remain unmoved by his unutterable sorrow 
in discovering this man whom he loved — ^the last being 
in whom he had confidence — to be a traitor greater 
than all others ! Oh, Varro, his frozen grief is a sight 
to shake the sun-god at Rhodes ! Never have I wit- 
nessed anything in the face of man more awful or 
more sad ; for, as the gods hear me, I do believe no 
mortal ever before touched such bitter depths. And 
it is not surprising that in this despair he hungers for 
vengeance; to vent what he cannot utter, in dealing 
death to others, to ease his great loneliness of soul in the 
cries of those he condemns for faults he was wont to 
overlook in the past. Several have already been hurled 
from the * Death Rock,* whose guilt was scarcely deserv- 
ing^ of such punishment. He is frantic, and vows that he 
will give the world what it has given him ; that he will 
bathe in blood the wounds it has dealt him through all 
the years of his reign. 
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^^ This crisiS) if it brings about the fall of Sejanus, will 
be followed by a reign of terror ; no one will be spared 
who was once the Vulsinian's friend. Death will stalk 
in the streets, and fear prevail in every heart ; while 
these cringing cowards who even yet dare not turn their 
backs upon Sejanus, will meet their just reward. 

" But for ourselves, my friend, we are on the winning 
side. Let me tell thee that I am already appointed com- 
mander of the praetorians in place of Sejanus, though it 
is not to be known until I arrive in Rome, whither I am 
to start in two days. 

^^ And now for news particularly interesting to thee ! 
I have obtained from Caesar permission to recall thee 
from Illyricum, whence word of thy disappearance 
arrived by the goodness of Fortime, only yesterday, and I 
was able to suppress it before it was known publicly. 
Indeed by the same messenger I despatched a mock letter 
of recall to thee ; so thou mayst soon shave thyself, and 
be once more a proper looking Roman, to greet me on my 
arrival at the capitol. 

^^ May all the gods guard thee, and prevent this letter 
falling into other hands than thine. I have taken every 
precaution, having it sewed into the garment of him who 
bears it, one I could trust with my life ; and he is followed 
by another, lest some mishap should befall him. Grazia's 
letter, in which she carefully avoided all perilous themes, 
will serve him as excuse, and thou canst send back thy 
communications by him. Thy treasure is well, and 
although anxious for thy return, keeps up with truly 
Spartan courage, and looks for the best. Destroy this on 
reading it ; and now farewell, and look to see me ere 
long enter thy city as the Vulsinian's executioner ! 

" Thy friend, 

« Macro.*' 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

The Senate was to hold session in the temple of Apollo, 
on the eighteenth of October, a day Varro looked 
forward to with excitement and interest ; a day in which 
were to develop events that would shake Rome to its 
foimdations and awake terror in the hearts of thousands. 

The minister's friends and enemies were, like himself, 
kept in a fever of anxiety concerning Caesar's real in- 
tentions, and, a short time after receiving Macro's letter, 
Varro was much disturbed by a report that Sejanus was 
about to be invested with tribunician authority, which 
was equivalent to his being made joint regent with the 
Emperor. Indeed Csesar's contradictory communications, 
and the enigmatic tenor of his letters had set all Rome in 
a state of perplexity. As for the minister himself, there 
were many hours when he felt the ground quake under 
him, when all his high aspirations seemed turned to 
menaces, when even those he was accustomed to have 
fawn at his feet, grew cool and stood off* from him. 

In his bewilderment at Csesar's inexplicable behaviour, 
he missed his one chance of success, by not taking a bold 
step at the right moment. Instead he wrote Caesar, 
requesting to be allowed to return to Capreae, giving as 
excuse hisxlesire to see Livilla, whom he had advised to 
feign illness. 

His request was denied ; Tiberius replying that he 

360 
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himself expected soon to be in Rome, and desired his 
minister to await him there. 

This but added to the Vulsinian's anxiety, and he 
racked his brains how best to avert a visit that must lead 
to his exposure. 

Then came the encouraging tidings that he was to 
receive the tribunician authority, and once more he was 
elated with pride and hope. Those who looked to see 
him destroyed, were again plunged into despair and 
dismay, for none could guess the subtle trickery to which 
the old Emperor, in his ignorance of the true bearing of 
the soldiers and the people, found himself forced to resort. 

All were puzzled how to act, fearing lest too great 
honour paid to Sejanus might reflect upon them later, 
and at the same time desiring to be first among those 
near him should his star yet triumph. 

Macro arrived in Rome in the evening of the seven- 
teenth, unknown even to Varro, whom he had found it 
difficult to advise without betraying his coming to others. 
He went first to the new consul Regulus, whither he was 
conveyed in an ordinary closed litter, accompanied by 
one torch-bearer, and restricting himself to the more 
narrow streets. 

At the consul's he met, by prearrangement, the com- 
mander of the seven cohorts who served as night police of 
the city. To these two he communicated Caesar's 
orders, and planned for the blow to be dealt on the 
morrow. 

He then hastened to the house of Pagonius, and sat 
late with Varro in the tablinum, recounting all that had 
occurred at Capreae, and his scheme of action for the 
following day. 

" Tiberius is like a madman," he said, when Varro 
finished the long letter he had brought him from 
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Grazia. ^^ He curses all ties sacred to the human heart, 
through which, as the gods know, he has bitterly sufiered. 
He counts no man honest ; his head hangs like that of a 
sullen tiger, trapped and impotent, yet hungering for 
revenge ; while in his brooding soul he weaves the com- 
plex meshes with which to entangle Sejanus. He scorns 
all sentiment, all magnanimity, as out of place in a world 
so base ; all love and friendship as mere words, false as 
the lips that have pledged them to him. He swears, 
indeed, that Rome shall now find in him the monster it 
has created, the wretch it has named him in its vile 
calumny through all the years he sought to serve his 
people. By Pollux I the probe has gone too deep in the 
old lion this time, Varro. His claws are unsheathed ; he 
roars for blood. And what a tale is stamped upon his 
grand old brow ! By my life, never was there such a 
white and murderous despair writ upon the face of man 
before, than that I beheld in his the day I received my 
command of the praetorians $ 'twas like the frozen grief 
that marked great Julius' brow as he met the traitor glare 
of Brutus ; 'twas more awful than the livid fire Jove 
wields in anger to split the black heavens on a stormy 
night. In it was foretold the horror of days to come, 
the vengeance of a soul damned by fabe accusing, soured 
through treachery ! " 

" Oh, perfidy ! " murmured Varro, " it does tempt a 
man to hate his race. Whom the Romans cannot under- 
stand, they will not love ! Unhappy Caesar ! His 
shortcoming has been his unbending seriousness ; his 
crime, a nature that cannot submit itself to the shallow 
pleasure-loving inclinations of his people." 

^^ Ay ; had he built circuses and gone more often to 
gloat over bloody combats in the arena ; had he thought 
less of Rome's moral improvement and more of its feasts. 
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there would have been no room for a Sejanus, no reason 
for raging now, like a caged thing, in voluntary exile." 

^* Dost think Grazia is safe there ? " asked Varro. 
" What if Exetus, through a desire for vengeance " 

^^ Ah, I did forget to tell thee. Exetus is dead." 

« Dead I " 

^^ Ay ; but more horrible. He was found with Arta 
foully murdered, in the boxwood lane; their bodies 
putrid and thrust together under the bushes." 

Varro paled. ** Just gods ! " he whispered. ** Arta, 
who " 

^^She was never seen after that morning Secundus 
went to her house." 

** The day Sejanus departed ? " 

^^Ay. The people think some maddened slave did 
the deed, and escaped as oarsman on one of the galleys. 
Though why he should leave the money that was found, 
baffles conjecture ; it was probably superstition. No one 
can be discovered who nursed enmity toward either of 
them, and none could escape without the knowledge of 
the coastguards." 

« Horrible ! Poor Arta ! " 

^^ In all her loveliness ; what an end ! Articus made 
no investigation into her absence, having believed she 
followed Sejanus hither. On the island they say he 
loved her, and it is even whispered that Livilla had a 
hand in her death." They sat silent a moment ; then 
Macro started up. ^^ But enough of this I To-morrow 
demands all our attention, and we shall need sleep to 
strengthen us for what ordeals it may hold : let us to 
bed!" 

As they approached the cubiculum, each with a small 
terrarcotta lamp to light the way, Varro said — 

^^ Hast thou told Grazia all that has transpired ? " 
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'^ Yes all ; and she has offered prayers in every temple 
for thy safe and triumphant return ; she now roams freely 
over the island, for Ponticus is dead, and I myself did 
speak of Olivia to Caesar, who has permitted her to 
publicly acknowledge Grazia as her child, because 
Tranquillus was sacrificed and their happiness wrecked 
by the Vulsinian's treachery." 

Varro grasped the officer's hand. "May the gods 
reward thee. Macro ! " he said huskily ; " and afford me 
a chance to prove my gratitude." 

" 'Tis naught but what I owed thee. But here is 
more," he added, taking a gold snake bracelet from his 
arm. " Grazia did send thee this as a charm against 
evil. It was given her by Paulina, and belonged to 
Tranquillus, who discarded it just before his banishment, 
to which his sister ascribes all his misfortune. In it is the 
charmed skin of a snake, and thine island maid adjures 
thee not to take it from thine arm until thou hast returned 
to her ; it was against her heart with every prayer she 
uttered." 

As Varro took it his hand trembled, and a twitch of 
emotion crossed his face. He examined it in silence. 
Macro watching him with sympathetic interest ; then, 
slapping him on the shoulder, bade him good night with 
forced gaiety, and retired to his sleeping-room. 

The next morning they started early for the temple 
of Apollo, which stood on that august hill, the Palatine, 
whereon the Roman world was born ; for here Romulus 
first planted his invincible colony and taught the hordes 
about him to look upon its battlements with awe. The 
Forum was alive with restless throngs of people, all 
under the influence of ominous expectancy. Men who 
knew them, regarded Macro and his companion with 
anxious and suspicious glances; looked after them, or 
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stepped out of their way. None ventured to address 
them ; indeed there was little sound of voices ; only the 
clatter of sandals and the cries of a party of boys playing 
in the outer colonnade, broke through the strange brood- 
ing that hung like an invisible pall about those majestic 
temples. No man dared to speak openly, not knowing 
what might be deemed a fault. 

Varro, arrayed freshly in the handsome apparel of a 
noble, and shaved of his beard, looked none the worse for 
his long exile and impleasant disguise. 

He was interested to know how Sejanus would be 
aiFected by the sight of him ; and the prospect of being 
present at his downfall caused him an unworthy 
satisfaction. 

While he reflected upon this, they turned an angle of 
the temple of Concord, and came face to face with the 
minister hurrying to the Senate, attended by praetorians 
and a number of followers. 

He stood still, his eyes riveted upon Varro, his colour 
changing from ivory to ashen white. 

" Thou ! ** he said. " How camest thou here ? " 

^^ By the same rDad thou didst send me to die in 
lUyricxmi," returned Varro, quietly ; " yet this is no 
ghost, Sejanus, but a very maa whom thou didst aim to 
destroy." 

Sejanus quickly resiuned his mask. ^^Nay,'' he 
replied, with more composure ; " Illyricum was to serve 
merely as a stepping-stone. If all our able men sat at 
home doing nothing, we should soon have no army.*' 

But, although he tried to speak lightly, an agony 
of suspense was in his eyes as he turned them upon 
Macro. 

^^ Thy coming does surprise me," he said ; ^^ I thought 
thee at Capreae." 
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Macro, fearing if too greatly alarmed he might yd do 
something to defeat them, replied quickly — 

" I have been detailed to convey a letter from Csesar 
to the Senate concerning the Iribunician authority for 
thee;* 

The minister's face cleared; he flashed a proudly 
triumphant glance at those hovering at his heels. 

« 'Tis well/' he said, <« I go now to the Senate," 

He passed on, closely pursued by the iawning crowd 
who read in his proud demeanour a confirmation of the 
rumour that had so electrified Rome. 

Macro and Varro followed more slowly, and, as they 
arrived before the temple. Macro informed the guards 
stationed there, and the praetorians who had accompanied 
Sejanus, that the command had been transferred to him, 
and bade them withdraw. They did so without a murmur, 
on learning that, by a decree of Caesar, they would receive 
ample reward. 

Immediately the temple was quietly surrounded by 
civil guards, who, under direction of their conunander 
Laco, appeared swiftly and noiselessly from their conceal- 
ment in one of the narrow streets beyond. 

Macro, on entering where the Senate was in session, 
handed the imperial mandate to the consul, and withdrew 
before it was opened that he might hasten to the 
praetorian camp and prevent any possible uprising. 

But Varro remained, and took his seat among the 
military tribunes. He watched Sejanus closely as he sat 
proudly self-confident, the cynosure of all eyes, the almost 
deity, on whose every movement those about him hung 
with bated breath. He fancied he could see the workings 
of the cunning brain back of that white brow ; the vast 
ambitions he was revieviring, even in that moment ; the 
complacent self-praise with which he contemplated his 
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rapidly developing plans, and the cringing idolatry 
bestowed upon him by men of birth and honour. 

It was to be a triumph indeed for this son of a knight 
to be raised to the position of joint ruler with Caesar, 
above proud nobles whose names carried back to the first 
annals of Rome, a triumph that all who sat there, almost 
breathless, awaiting the announcement, begrudged him 
with secret rage, even while each aimed to be first to 
offer him congratulations. 

Then, against that high domed roof, the voice of him 
reading the Emperor's letter rang out with deep, vibrating 
distinctness. 

Matters of trivial character were first referred to, then 
a word or two containing blame of Sejanus, and before 
this had dispelled the influence of the great man's 
presence, there followed an avalanche of accusations 
against him, that shook with horror and amazement even 
the voice of him pronouncing it. Then came an order 
for his arrest. 

A dead silence followed. The entire assemblage was 
stricken dumb, as though an earthquake had shaken the 
ground in awful convulsion beneath them. A deadly 
pallor marked the countenances of all ; they held their 
breaths ; even Varro, to whom it was not a surprise, felt 
the hair on his head rise as he looked into those terrified 
&ces, and heard the ominous silence throb in his ears. 

Sejanus was like one turned to stone. He sat staring 
vacantly, ghastly, immovable ; morally shattered by a 
fall so sudden from dizzy heights, to a ruin more complete 
than ever he had contemplated in his darkest hours. 

Upon that sepulchral stillness the sound of the 
consul's sandals scraping the marble floor, echoed noisily 
as he arose, and ordered him to stand up. 

Neither the movement nor the words aroused Sejanus, 
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though it broke the spell upon those seated near him, 
who, one and all, slyly took themselves to more distant 
seats ; the praetorians and tribunes, taking the places thus 
vacated, hemmed in the doomed man. 

A third time the consul repeated his command, adding 
authoritatively — 

^^ Sejanus, dost thou hear me ? '' 

Then, like one bereft of his senses, the erstwhile great 
man, now robbed of the courage with which the assurance 
of Caesar's confidence had endowed him, turned toward 
Regulus a blank face whereon was written the fiinda^ 
mental cowardice that had withheld him from those bold 
moves, splendid even in villainy, that might have placed 
him beyond the reach of this wretched hour, 

^^ Didst thou call me ? " he asked, in a dazed voice ; 
then looked about for the friends who had ever kept so 
close to him, extravagant in expressions of loyalty. 

Instead, he beheld Laco standing at his side with 
unsheathed sword. In a flash he understood he was a 
prisoner — a lost man ! He trembled ; his sunken eyes 
swept over the rows of dark-browed senators, the sea of 
faces beyond — all were cold, scowling, inimical ! 

" What is this ? " he gasped. " I, — Conscript Fathers ! 
— friends ! In my darkest hour will ye all &11 upon me i 
Whom of ye have I injured ? What man " 

His voice was drowned in a wild tumult of curses, 
insults, howls of savage hatred, escaping with fiercer 
vehemence because of long restraint, from the throats of 
men who had an hour before kissed his hand, flattered 
him, and cringed for favours. In a wild, discordant 
hubbub, deafening and horrible, abuses rang against those 
consecrated walls, across the calm face of the presiding 
god, over that altar whereon the fathers had so lately 
sacrificed with incense that still hung fragrant upon the 
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air. Voices grated like the roar of enraged beasts, eyes 
bulged, faces reddened in a frenzy of relief from galling 
subjection. 

More dreadful than thunder, or the murderous roars 
of the jungle, is the howl of men driven by unbridled 
passion back over the wide ages of civilized restraint to 
the hideous uncontrol of primitive exorbitance : not the 
crash of all the elements, the inconceivable wreckage of 
the universe on the last day, could strike more terror to a 
single soul than does this harsh voicing of man's hate 
when ejected from several hundred throats at once. 

Sejanus shrank, his quivering face blanched with 
pitiable alarm ; his eyes roved wildly like those of a child 
in fright, dazed, palsied by this thimderous attack ; his 
form, usually so majestic, seemed to shrivel to insignifi- 
cance. No trace of dignity remained, no feature of the 
clever diplomat who had dealt death fearlessly and coldly, 
and trusted so securely to his own cunning while the 
favourite of Caesar. Now that mighty prop was with- 
drawn, he saw himself at the mercy of men he had kept 
in subjection with the lash, whose fury was the more 
pitiless for their past humility, and from whom he could 
expect no mercy. 

Yet, among that crowd maddened by jealousy and 
rage, Varro, who had no little to reproach the minister 
with, remained silent, not out of consideration for 
Sejanus, but contempt for his revilers : he could not add 
his voice to that hell of invectives. 

Suddenly above the tumult arose the penetrating voice 
of a senator impeaching the minister. The noise sub- 
sided. Swiftly each accusation was presented ; murder, 
treason, plots against the Emperor, false representations. 
There was no time lost ; the afiair was pushed with the 
utmost haste, that it might be terminated before such as 

2 B 
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might still prove loyal to Sejanus could start a movement 
to defend him. 

When the indictment was ended, Regulus demanded 
of the senators if Sejanus should be put in irons ; and on 
receiving the formal agreement of all, he ordered Laco to 
remove him to the Capitoline prison. 

The polished columns and pavement now echoed the 
shuffle of many feet ; the low rumbling of excited voices. 
Long>robed senators stood aside to make room while he 
who had passed so hopefully through the sunny streets a 
few hours before — this man whose word had held more 
terror than Caesar's, was marched bound, mute, and dazed, 
between two guards along the Via Nova toward the 
Tabularium, followed by the senators, praetorians, and 
tribunes. 

They had not proceeded far when the astounding 
news had spread through that quarter of the city, and 
crowds quickly gathered, surrounding the wretched man, 
reviling him, spitting upon him, making gross jokes, 
throwing dirt in his face, asking if he still loved Caesar, 
whether he found it pleasant to be colleague with 
Tiberius ; if he would keep the many promises he had 
made, when he gained his empire in the land of shades. 
He whom the people had servilely adored, to whom 
they had offered sacrifice as to a god, they now struck 
and insulted with the utmost contempt. 

Ceaseless, pitiless, the shrill cries of men and women 
of the lowest classes vibrated* in his ears, racked him, 
dazed his senses ; for no fury is more vindictive, no con- 
demnation more pitiless than that of the populace toward 
one who has risen, from a class little above their own, to 
a place of tyranny over them. Every cruel comparison 
of his present condition with that of the past was thrown 
up at him ; the fold of his toga, which he had drawn 
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across his face, was dragged away ; children and aged 
mocked him. Yet never once did he raise his eyes from 
the pavement ; never once face them with anger. Like 
some pretentions monument, built of perishable stuff, his 
spirit, puffed to intoxicating heights by flattery, now 
collapsed under the storm, and lay crushed and broken, 
more debased than the meanest of his slaves. 

The rock on which he had stood so proudly pitiless, 
had given way ; the love on which he had so confidently 
relied was withdrawn. He found himself, without 
warning, exposed as a miserable traitor, a creature despised 
of all men ; and in his debased helplessness the guilt of 
his life became manifest to him with vivid and terrifying 
realness. 

In the midst of that mad uproar, almost suffocated by 
dust and heat and the stench of the half-clad rabble 
pressing ever closer to him, his thoughts, awakening from 
the numbness of first shock, flew back over the past, over 
that perilous path by which he had sought to attain the 
heights of imperial power. Like an enraged sea the tide 
of memory swept over him, black with deliberate wrecks, 
and hideous with crime. He saw in that surging crowd 
the faces of those he had sacrificed, Drusus, Nero, Arta, 
and others, — like Medusa heads, threatening and horrible. 
In the cries of the blood-thirsty populace he heard the 
shrill accents of Agrippina, the reproaches of Arta $ the 
deep, familiar voice of Tiberius. 

The scene about him lost significance; his eyes 
bulged, his bloodless tips hung open before the menace 
of those absent ones, and the accusation of his cowardly 
conscience. A sudden dread of death froze the blood 
in his heart. He paused, shrinking back with a wild 
look about him, like a hunted thing seeking escape. 
Immediately the crowd closed in upon him with blows 
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and curses ; he was jostled on by the soldiers, thrust to 
one side and another by brutal fists, slapped in the face 
by a filthy hand. A thin old woman stretched a naked 
arm and probed him in the side with her distaff, crying 
in fiendish delight— 

^^ Thou shalt be our plaything to-morrow, beautiful 
Sejanus ; for Csesar has unmasked thee ! " 

" We shall await thee with the hook," cried another, 
" at the foot of the Gemonice Scaloe ! ** 

As they neared the temple of Castor and Pollux, at 
the foot of the Capitoline hill, a party of sun-browned 
bo3rs, who had been gambling in the shadow, sprang up 
and joined the crowd with wild cries and much waving 
of arms. 

** Viva I thou would-be Emperor ! To-morrow we 
shall crown thee ! We shall wash thy pale face in the 
gutters ! Thou shalt taste a novel triumph in the slums 
ofRome!" 

The doomed minister heard nothing, saw nothing 
but the menace of death — the cruel Capitoline where he 
was to be hurled, guilty and despised, into eternity. 

In the space of one short day, this man, the greatest 
minister Rome had ever known, breathed the intoxicating 
air of nearly acquired empire, and tasted the agonies and 
shame of a criminal's death. Before the sun sank below 
Rome's seven hills, his lifeless body was hurled down 
those same Gemonian steps he had so short a time before 
descended in the full zenith of his power, and, with 
hooks driven into the still warm flesh, v^as dragged about 
the city, reviled and kicked by the rabble. 

For three whole days the limp and senseless casket 
that had once held the proud heart and cunning brain of 
Caesar's friend and Rome's tyrant, was given over as a 
ghastly plaything to the people. That haughty head that 
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had once controlled them, that white face on which they 
had not dared to look without trembling, were begrimed 
with the filth of th6 streets, bruised and destroyed, as 
were his statues, in every part of the city ; and when 
there remained no resemblance to the hated Sejanus, it 
was thrown, like the bodies of other criminals, into the 
Tiber. 

Power exposed to envy hurls 
Ambition to the shameful dust 1 
So £ills the great Sejanui^ thrust 
From high estate by vengefiil churls. 
Down come his statues, dragged by ropes ; 
His chariot wheels with blows are wrecked $ 
The proud career for ever checked ^ 
Thus dies his image vfith his hopes. 
That head, once worshipped by the mob, 
Glows with the bellows* angry roar ^ 
The second in all the world before 
Is scoffed and scorned, — a fallen god ! 
The great Sejanus crackles ; — lo I 
The mighty head now melts to make 
Pans for the kitchen, while they break 
The legs of his harmless horses too. 
Now crown your door with bays, and lead 
To mighty Jove an ox milk white. 
The hook is in his corpse to-night $ 
"Tis good to see Sejanus bleed I 
All look with gladness on the sight, 
And call the fallen idol base ; 
For mobs with Fortune keep the pace, 
And deem her darlings only right. 

Adopted from Juvenal's « Tenth Satire." 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

After the death of Sejanus, terror reigned in Rome, Men 
of all ranks, who were known to have been his associates, 
were summarily executed. Even those who had merely 
pandered to him in the desire to please Cxsar, or added 
their voice to praises offered by the masses, tremblingly 
awaited their turn either to be banished, or publicly put 
to death. 

Not one voice was raised in defence of the dead 
minister ; all denied having been either his friend or his 
creature, and the Senate forbade mourning to be worn 
for the traitor, ordaining that the day of his death should 
be preserved as one of rejoicing for ever. In the cowardly 
recollection of their own adulation of the fallen man, 
they strove by every possible means to make amends both 
to Caesar and the people. Honours were heaped upon 
Macro and Varro, and Tiberius was again implored to 
accept the title of Father of his Country, which he had 
already refused, and, still retaining his distaste for flattery 
and laudation, now finally declined. 

The words in which he rejected this honour were 
characteristic of his bearing through life — terse, honour- 
able, benevolent, yet devoid of the graceful tactfulness and 
polished style that had won friends for Augustus, and 
lacking the human instinct combined with agreeable 
and gentle firmness, that had made Julius beloved. 

374 
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^^ Steadfast as I feel myself in all good and patriotic 
principles," he wrote in his reply to the Senate, " yet all 
things human are liable to change. Never, so help me 
the gods, will I bind the Conscript Fathers to endorse all 
the future acts of one, who, even by the failing of his 
mental faculties, might at any time lapse from virtue." 

Although many who little deserved it were put to 
death after the murder of Drusus had been exposed by 
the fallen minister's wife, whom Sejanus had divorced in 
order to marry Li villa, it was done mostly by the 
Senate, who sought thus to divert attention from their 
own past baseness. Yet he who so anxiously desired 
that, even though he could not have the love of his 
people, his life and actions might win the approval of 
posterity, has been burdened with the crimes of all that 
time, and has come down to us in history stigmatized as 
a tyrant and a libertine ! 

If, in his old age, after long years of bitterness, and in 
the despair of learning that the last man he trusted had 
betrayed him, he should have tripped and erred, who can 
judge him ? Virtue had brought him but a sorry reward, 
and, struggling with a nature both unwieldy and im- 
penetrable, a nature that would not bend to his kindlier 
impulses, concealing within a cold outer crust his great 
heart and brain, there was no hope of ever extricating 
himself from the cruel web of defamation woven about 
him. 

His life of struggle and good statesmanship was 
behind him ; the final blow had fallen, and naturally there 
must have been rage mingled with the grief of learning 
that his son had died by the hand of the man on whom 
he had showered so many favours. 

Even then one act stands out to refute the bsi3e stain 
his enemies have set so indelibly upon his name. In that 
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hour of despair he was not forgetful of the one being he 
still loved — his sister-in-law, Antonia, whose daughter 
Livilla, guilty as she was, he delivered over to her instead 
of condemning to death, or having her hurled from the 
rock near Villa Jovis, as were others who had connived 
at the murder of his son. 

In this act, as in many others of like character, over- 
looked by Suetonius because purposely omitted from the 
diary of Agrippina's daughter, from which he culled his 
widely famed portraiture of Tiberius, the sympathetic 
side of the Emperor's reserved and fiitalistic nature re- 
vealed itself unconsciously, devoid of the ostentatious 
righteousness that would have impressed it more durably 
upon the page of history. His was a nature, existent 
in all ages, wherein all the aspiring and noble instincts 
of an able mind struggle to overcome the burden of a 
moody temperament inherited from some untraced fore- 
father I natures that stand like penguins envying the 
happy flight of free-winged birds, awkward, weighty ; 
unable to give voice to what the skylark warbles with 
ease from a heart perhaps less full than theirs with the 
sweet melodies that laden her song. 

As for Livilla, her mother, — recognizing the wretched 
woman's iniquity in her very grieving for Sejanus, and 
outraged by the dishonour and shame she had brought 
upon her family, — bade her starve. herself to death. And 
thus ended the last trace of the minister's base plotting 
under the mask of friendship. 

Owing to the distracted and threatening state of 
Rome, Varro was obliged to remain there until things 
quieted down, for, having been invested with increased 
authority, and raised to a position of high favour, it was 
necessary to stand by his duty as loyally as did Macro, 
who had now attained to power almost as great as had 
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been that of Sejanus. In the mean time he spent odd 
hours in having his handsome Roman residence newly 
fitted and decorated for his bride, and in collecting 
beautiful bits of statuary and frescoes to help enrich it 
for her coming. 

^^ Out of this age of horror and bloodshed thou dost 
build an Elysium to thyself/' laughed Macro one day in 
early spring, as they strolled on the delightful CoUis 
Hortulorum, now the Pincian Hill, through the gardens 
of Sullust where the trees and bushes were already 
weighted with gorgeous bloom, and the air sweet with 
the fragrance of abundant violets* ^^ By Pollux, thou art 
to be envied ! " 

^ Go thou and do likewise ! '* returned Varro, laugh- 
ing ; ^^ though, alas ! thy fortune in this cannot be so 
great as mine, for there are not two Grazias to be found 
in the Empire." 

'^ Nay, nor two women in all the world one man can 
love with such a love. I have known it, and it is gone ; 
I never look for it again." 

Varro glanced at him. " Thou wert young then," 
he said. " Perhaps it was not the fullest love of thy life. 
There are women not of Rome, who— " 

'^ Ah," Macro jerked back his shoulders and laughed 
shortly. " I know there are many thousands of women, 
and thou, Varro, dost possess the one who does combine 
them all for thee ; for me all are frozen in the one white 
marUe bust that stands as highest divinity above my 
household gods ! It is not women man loves, but the 
one woman. All the beauty and youth of the universe 
are naught without the flame that reflects from heart to 
heart, and flares to ecstatic heat with the touch of a 
hand." 

They walked a little in silence ; the soft air touching 
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their uncovered heads, and swelling the folds of their 
togas ; air that carried the breath of flowers against 
their lips. 

" *Tis the season of love," murmured Macro, as he 
paused near a marble balustrade and looked down upon 
the imperial citjr, now enveloped in the soft golden and 
violet mist of declining day. ^* The world vibrates with 
the melodies of Eros ; his incense is on the air. Thou 
art indeed favoured of the gods, my friend, to be returning 
to-morrow to the island of thy treasure. How sweetly 
spring will greet thee there — all rosy and yellow, 
thrilling with birds' song, and the soft monotone of that 
bluest of seas ! Fortune is making thee lavish atonement 
for the past. Thy star is in the ascendant, thy Grazia 
thine, Rome loves thee ! — by Pollux, thou must make 
some sacrifice to propitiate the powers I " 

^^ Ay. And I have to-day made over one^twentieth 
part of all my wealth to the poor, and yesterday gave 
freedom to three male slaves who have, through their 
intelligence and efibrts, raised themselves above the level 
of servants." 

" Good ! Thou dost show thyself deserving of 
Olympian favour. May thy good fortune continue, 
and old Neptune so temper the winds and sea that they 
may bear thee swiftly and easily to thy haven I " 

" Would thou wert to accompany me," said Varro, 
regretfully ; but Macro replied jovially — 

^^ Oh no ; wish not that at such a season I For had 
I no Grazia to greet me, I should be devoured with the 
fires of envy ! I shall come on later to o£Fer Caesar 
flowery avowals of loyalty, which he will probably scoflF 
at in his sepulchral soul, for there is nothing so destructive 
to the influence of an honest man's sentiments as a 
traitor's apeing of truth. A Sejanus will now be suspected 
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to lurk in every man's heart, however loyal he may be. 
However, thou mayst look to see me there before long, 
and we shall have feasts together that will outrival those 
of the Salii. I shall open the oldest amphora in my 
cellar to drink thy bride's health, and the happiness of ye 
both. We shall have thy Grazia's mother and Paulina, 
and make the old rocks ring for once with merry-making ; 
by Pollux, they have known enough groaning of late ! " 
• « » * « 

Had the elementary gods conspired to bless Varro 
with a perfect voyage to the island of his hopes, it could 
not have been more favourable. Easy breezes carried his 
bright-sailed galley over the blue seas as swiftly as a bird ; 
and one soft dawn, while the lilac mist of night still lingered 
on the waters, he beheld the lovely siren isle, violet-hued 
and sharply outlined against the primrose glow of the 
east. 

Silent and massive, it lay like Neptune himself, rocked 
to sleep on the breast of the tide, breathing of peace and 
repose, and relieved only by the red torch of the Pharos, 
burning steadily on high, like an altar-flame. 

As he drew nearer he thought of his last landing on 
the island, of all he had suffered amid its cold peaks, and 
there crept over his buoyant spirits a troubled conjecture 
as to what might be awaiting him there now. 

At that moment a number of bright lights flashed 
into view at the high eastern extremity of the island, like 
a galaxy of stars bursting suddenly into being. Every 
bronze statue and gilded eagle decorating the coliunns 
and cornices of Csesar's palace, had caught the first sharp 
rays of the rising sun, and reflected them with radiating 
brilliancy ; and, although the phenomenon was so easily 
explained, he took it as a good omen that quickly dis- 
pelled his fears. 
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As the galley passed around the western point, he 
stood in the bow, and looked searchingljr along the coast, 
above and below, until something moving caught his eye ; 
and there, on the lower belvedere, he beheld Grazia, 
Olivia, and Philo, frantically waving long scarfs ; and his 
heart leapt to them in great happiness. 
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ftevlstf*! Vally 1 Tim Story of GBORCB IV. With Fbotqcnifan Fnadiplteft Hd is I 



CHATTO et WINDU5, PabU^hc^•i^ m St Maitfa'g Lane, Lon don, W.Cj a 

Baring Qould (Sabine, Author of 'John Herring.' &c.). Novels by. 

_ Crown tro, doth extn, %t. 6d. each ; post Sro. Olastcatad boardt, ax. Mch. 

^•d BpldT. I By. 

Beaconsfield, Lord. By T. P. O'Connor, M.P. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 5*. 



Bechsteln (Ludi^ig:).— A$ Pretty as Seven, and other German 

Stories. With Additional Talcs by thp Brothers GRIMM, and 98 lUtuUations by RiCHTBJt. S<Di«« 
Biro, cloth eatra. 6s . 6d. ; gilt ed i;es. yj. &/ . 

Bennett (Arnold), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 65. each. 

The Grand Babylon Hotel i A Fantasia on Modern Themes. | JUina of Uie n«e Tosne* 

lieonorfc. 

The Oatee of Wrath. Crown 8vo . doth, y. c<d. 



Bennett (W. C, LL. P.). —Songs for Sailors. Post 8vo, cl. limp. 2s, 
Bewick (Thomas) and his Pupils. By Austin Dobson. With 95 

Illustrations . Square 8vo, cloth eitra, y. 6</. 

Bierce (Ambrose).— In the Midst of Life: Tales of Soldiers and 

CiTiU ana. Crown 8vo, doth extra, ^s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards ar. 

Bill Nye's ComlcHistory of the United States. With 146 Illns- 

trations by F. QPPER. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, y. 6</. 

Bindloss (Harold), Novels by. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6$. each. 
A Bower of Wheat* | The Ooneeaslon-Huntttva \ The MUtreiMi of Bmiaveatare. 

JUnsIie's Jo-Jq: A Romance of the Hinterland. Cr. 8vo, cloth, y. 6d. ; picture cloth, flat back, sf 



Bodkin (M. McD., K.C.), Books by. 

Dora Wyrl, the Lady Doteotlve. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6d. ; picture doth, flat back, at, 
Bhllleladh and Shamrock. Crown 8vo, c l oth, y. 6tf. ^^ 



Bourget (Paul). — A Living Lie. « Translated by John db Villisrs. 

With special Preface fo r the English Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, y. 6d. ' 

Bourne (H. R. Fox), Books by. 

Bntflfeh Morchaate: Memoirs in lUustratiuo of the Progress of British Conuoerce. With 33 IQu»> 

trattons. Crown 8vo, doth. y. 6d. 
Bntflleh Newspapers l Chapters in the History ofToum.ilism. Two Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 35J. 
_ Tha Other Bide of th< Bmin Pasha Rellof Bxpedltlon. Crown 8vo. clo th, 6s. 

Boyd.'A Versailles Christmas-tide. By Mary Stuart Boyd. With 

5"^ Illustrations by A. S. BOYD. Fc ap. 4to. d oth gilt an d gilt top, 6 s. 

Boyle (Frederick), Works by. Post Svo, illustrated bds., 2^. each. 

Ghronloles of No-Han'i Land. I Camp Motes. \ Ba¥a<e Life. 



Brand (John).— Observations on Popular Antiquities; chieflv 

iUustritine the Origin of our Vulcrar Customs, Ceremonies, and Superstitions. With the Additions of Sit 
_ Hf.NKV Ellis. Crown Svq. cloth. 3t. 6a. 

Brayshaw (J. Dod s worth).— 51um Silhouettes: Stories of London 

Life. Crown 8vq. cloth, y. 6d. 

Brewer's (Rev. Dr.) Dictionaries. Crown Svo, cloth, 35. 6i. each. 

The Reader'e Handbook of Famoos Names in Fiction, Allusions* Heferenoeet 

Praverhs* Plots, Btorios* and Poems. A New Edition, Revised. 
A Dictionary of Miracles: Inmative. ReiiUstic, and Dogmatic^ 



Brewster (Sir David), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. each. 

More Worlds than One : The Creed of the Plillosopher and Hope of the Christian. With Plataa 
The Martyre of Science : Galilho, Tvcho brake, .-ind KHfLBx. With Portraits. 

Letters on Nattiral Ma£iC. With numerous Illustrations^ 

Bright (Florence).— A Girl Capitalist. Cr. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 65. 
Brillat-Savarin. — Gastronomy as a Fine Art. Translated by 

^ . E. ANDEJtSON, M.A. Post Bto. half-bound, v . 

^den (H. A.). — An Exiled Scot: A Romance. With a Frontis- 

■iecc,^ J. S. CROM PTO W. R.I. Crow n Sro, doCh, y. 6A 

^dges (Harold).— Uncle Sam at Home. With 91 Illustrations. 

ost bvo, illustrated boards. 7.t. ; cloth limp, ts. 6d. 

'Ion (Robert).— The Anatomy of Melancholy. Wiih Transla- 

s of the 'Quotations. Demy Evo. cloth extra, js. 6d. 

lanoholy Anatomised! Au Abridgment of Burton's anatomy. Post svu, hall cl.. u. M. 



CHATTO * WINDUS. PuMUtmB, t.. St. Mf tin'* Laaa. U«4»o« W.C 



Biiclianan (Robert), Poems indJSoy^B by 

tottnH Froollspiecc to each Tolum e. i«r. 



TIM Oonplttta PMtteal .Works of BobMrt BaotaaaaB. s vols.. ao«n tro, 



Ciovn tro. cloih. 3*. «* ^ch j post Bto. fllimmtjd boMtto. .r. .....1^, 

Vba MMitfow of (ho Swovd. Iiova MC for Bwt .with RwU ht i l y w 

A OhUtf of liotwro. With Frontispiece. 
Ood oaa tiM Hon. With it lllustrationx by 

Sdy KUpotHok. ^ iP*"M:.^**''*vv5l'h 
Tho ■ortyrdom of ■mdoUno. \\>th 
FraotispiM:« by A. W. COOHKK. 



AiwoB Wotor. FoxtfoTo 

Tlio Mow AboUrd. I BooKil D 

Matt t A Story of a CararsB. With Fronttapteee. 

Tho Hootor of tko MIbo. With FianeH 

Tho HolF of UoBO. I Womoii aad %h% 



Crown 8»o, doth, 3*. 6rf. each. ^ . 

■Od Mid Wlilto Bo«tbor. I A ndromodai An Idyll of the Great Riv«v. 

Tho Shadow of tho Sword. _?oi'Ui.a r Edition, mediu m tvv ^^ 

Tho Charlatan. By Robert Buchanan and Hrnry Murray. Ctown fvo, doih, with a 

Fronmpirce by T. H. ROHINSON. a^-. 6rf. ; postSTO. picture beards. «f. ^ 

Buivess (Qelctt) and Will irwlo.— The Picaroons: A San Fran- 

clico Ni^ht^JEmert4nJaaen^_CrownJv^ cloth, y. 6rf. ^ [Jmn. 

Cidne^(Hail), Novels by. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, y. 6rf. each. ; post 

9to, Wustrated boards, ax. each ; cloth Bmp. ax. 6^- e»ch. 

Tho Shadow of a Crlmo. I A Sob of Ha<ar. I Tho Doomtct. 

Atao LIBRARY EDITIONS of the thiee novel*, wc ia new type, crown t»o. bgoad imWxm with 
Tho ChrlRtlaB. ti. each; and Chrap Popular Editions, medium 8vo. pomait-coreg. »rf. each.— 
Also the Fi NaVpAPKR Edition of Tho Doomotor, pott 8»o. doth, ph top. ar. oet: leathcc. gife 
edges, y. ncL - 

Cameron (Commander V. Lovett).— The Cruise of the « Black 

Prince ' PrJTateer. Post 8vo, picture boards, ar , 

Canada (Greater) : The Past, Present, and Future of the Canadian 

H oithWest. By E. B. OSBORN. B.A. With a Map. Cmwn 8vo. doth, y. fcf. 

Captain Coisrnet, Soldier^ of the Empire: An Antobiography, 

Edited by Lorbdan Larchby. Truidated by Mm. Carby. With 100 Ilhattatioas. Ciowa tvo. 

doth, y. 6rf . ^ 

Cariyle (Thomas),— On the Choice of Books. Post &vo. el, is. 6rf, 
Carruth (HaydeiT).— The Adventures of Jones. With 17 Illustra 

tioni. Fcap. 8vo. doth, ax. ^ ——.^_—«___ 

Chambers (Robert W.), Stories of Paris Ufe by. 

Tho King In ToUow. Crown 8vo, doth. y. 6d.\ leap. Ito. doth Hmp. ax. fiA 

In tho Quartor. Fcap. 8ro. doth, ax. 6d._^ 



Chapman's (Qeorre), Works. Vol. I., Plays Complete, including the 

Doubtful OnM.-VoL II., Poems and Minor Translations, with Essay by A. C SwiNBUEMa.— VoL 
III., Translations of the Iliad andj^tlyssey._Three Vols., crown 8yo. doch. 3r. 6<f. each. 

ChapplMJr^i tchel I) . —The Minor Chord: The Story of a Prima 

Donna. Crown 8vo. cloth, y. 6rf. 

Chaucer for Children: A Golden Key. By Mrs. H. R. Hawsis. With 

8 Coloured Plates and 30 Woodcut*. Crown 4to, doth «rtra. y. 6rf. • .. . _ 
Chauoor for Bohoola. With the Story of his Times and his Work. By Vtn. H. It. Hawbis 
A New Edition, revised. With a Frontispiece. Deroy 8yo. doth, ar. 6rf. 

Chess, The Laws and Practice of. With an Analysis of the Open- 
ings. Dy HOWARD Staunton. Edited by R- B. Wormald. Crown eve. doth. y. 

yil« Iftnor Tactios of Ghoaa t A Treatise on the Deployment of the Forces ia obeoieoco to Scm- 
tejfic Principle. By F. K. YOUNG and E. C. HOWELL. Lon« fcap. 8vo. doth. ax. 6eL 

Tho Hastlntfa Chass Tonrnamoat. Containing the Authorised Account of the 930 Gaaws 
played Au^.-Sept.. 1893. With Annotatioos by PlLLSBURY. LaSKKR. TaRRASCK, STBIKITZ. 
SCHIFFERS. TEICHMANN. BARDELEBBN, BLACICBURKB. CUNSBBRG, TINSLBY. MASON.aiid 
AL9IN : Bioinaphical Sketches of the Chess Masters, and ai Portraits. Edhad by H. F. Chkshirb. 
Cheaper Edition._Crown 8 yo. do th, y. 

Clare (Austin), Stories by. 

For tho LoTO of a Xtaaa. Post Svo. Olpstrated boards, sr. : doth, ar. 6<C 

By tha RIao of tho Slvor t Tales and Sketches In South Tynedalev Oown 8«o. doth, y. *-* 

Tho Tideway. Crown 8vo. doth, gilt top, 6s. ;; 



Clive (Mrs. Archer), Novels by. 

Post 8VO, doth, y. 6* each ; picture boards, w. each. 
Paul Fo rroll. | W hy Paol Forr oll KMIod hlo Wtl 

C lodd^iEdward, F . R.A.S.).— Myths and Dreams. Cr. 8vo, 35 . r. 
Coates (Anne).~Rie's Diary. Crown 8 vo, cloth, y.ti. 



CHATTO A WINDUS, Publ Mnrj, ill St. Mwtto'i L«a«. UiBdon. W.C. 8 

Cobban U> Maclaren), Novels by. 

Co lHng (C AllatOH).— The Bar SInlater. Poat 8vo. t>oard». m. 
Collins (John Cfiurton, M.A.}, Books by. Cr. Svo, d., y. 6d.each. 

Jon>clifca aiirlTi, A BJocirp hlc jl md Critfa:*! smJr- 

Collins {Mortimer and Frances), Novels by. 

Fm BUBWht to HIAnlSkt. ' I BlukinUtb ua tOmltM, 

TaB VUy ma >&!■•. I Tka villas omoadv. 

TnBsmlsntlaii. I sifstt Abu Pbm. I Vnuau. 

a JWt wi th FortMB. I Bw«« ud T«SiV. 1 




Colman's (Oeorce) Humorous Works: 'Broad Grins,' Mjr Night- 



[e) Humori 



Colquhoun (H. J.).— Every Inch a Soldier. Crown Svo, cloth. 



Colt- breaking. Hints on. B y W. M. H 



Kb Wl'ini'n&BjT'So.n™ 




n.<.<,,cloU>.3..M 








Convalescent Cookery 


By Cath 


BIHK RVAN. 


Cr„8 


vo. 


i(. ; cl- I 

cloth. Ji 


,(4 


Cooper (Edward M.).- 


Qeoffory 


Hamilton. 


Cr. 


VO 


6rf. 



Cornwall.— Popular Romances of the West of England; or, The 



Cotes (V. Ceclll.—TwoGlrlson a Bargw. With 44 Illustratioi 



Craddock (C. Egbert), Stories by. 

Ttaa P»|iha> St Uh OrvBl ■man' Maon 



Crellln (H. N.).— Romances of the Old Seraglio. With iS Ilius- 

l..ll^l» h, 5. I, WOQP- i;n..n B. p. cloth, 1 .. M. 

Cre sswell (Henry).— A Lady o f Misr ule. _ Cr. 8vo, cl»th. gilt top, &, 
^m (Matt.) Adventures ol a Fair Rebel. Crown Svo, cloth 



Crockett (S. R.) and others. —Tales ot Our Coast. By S. R. 

.> H1.TPA.KB1.. H.«HB^FMI^MC. 'Qj'"..! W. CLA>« RUSSILl. WU, . 



CHATTO a WINDUS, PnblUhcf^, lii St. Mnrtla's Une, Londem W.C. y 
Dilke (Rt. Hon. 5ir Charles, Bart., M.P.).— The British Empire. 

Ctown tro, buckxiuu, y. 6rf. 



Oobsofi (Austin), Works by. 

Thomaa Bttwiok and his Pnplls. wl 



iPnjplls. With 95 IBustrartons. Square Svo. cloth, y. ML 
WOUV FvttnehWOBMB. With tour Portraits. Cruwii 8vo. buckram, ^'i't top, 6t. 
■l^tMnth G«Btary Vltfuattes. In Three Sekiks. Crown dvo, buckram, 6r. oach. 
A jnuMlln of Philaoiilupopy, and ottaar Papers. With a lUusts. Cr. 6vo. bucknim. 6x. 
Bi ds- walk gtndlaa With 5 Illustratlom. aECONU Edition. Crown Svo, b tic'if rati i. ifi U. to; i, 6s, 

Dobson (W. T.).r'Poetical ingenuities and Eccentricities, i'ost 

8vo, cloth Ump. ss. 6a, ^ 

Donovan (Dick), Detective Stories by. 

Post 8yo, tUustrateJ boards sr. fl^ch : ctoth limp. ts. 6J. each. 

Baaplolon Aroasad. I Rlddlas Raad. 
A Dstsotlvs's Trlomphs. 
In tho Grin of ths Law. 
Prom Iniormatlon RocofvAd. 



Tba Haa-Biiiitflr. I Wantsd ! 



Oaatftat at liast. I Tracksd to Dooib. 
Traoksd and Vakan. I Link b; ~ ' ' 
Wbo Polsonad Hatty Duncan 



Crown Svo, cloth extra, 51. 6t{. each : T>ost Kvo. illustrated boards, &r. e«ch ; dolh, ti. Arf. sach. 



i.rown aro, ciotn, 31. mx. eacn. 
f VInsant Trill, of ths Dstaotlvo Servlea.— Also picture doth, flat back, at, 
as orTylsr Tatloek, Prlvats Deteollvs. 
; or. Behind the Mask. > Tales of TsrroV. 



Tha Man from Manchester, wuh 33 1 11 ust rations. 

Sba Mystery of Jamaica Terrace. I The Ohrpnlcl— of Michael Daaavlteh. 

Crown 8to, cloth, 31. 6d. each. 
Tba Reoords of Vlnj 
Tha Adventures 
DaaooB Brodie ; 

Pa r k Daede. Crown 8to. pic tgre cio th. flat pack, as. 

Dowling (Riciiard).— Old Corcoran' s Money. Crown ^vc^cl^s^oJ. 
" Doyle (A. Conan)T— The Firm of dirdlestone. Cr. Svo , ci., 2s 7'6d' 
Dramatists, The Old. Cr. 8vo. cl. ex., with Portraits, 35. 6d. per Vol. 

Ben JoasoB'S Worka. with Notes. Critical and Explanatory, and a Blos^raphical Memoir bjr 

William GiFI-ORD, Editedby Colonel CunmngHAM. Three Vols. 
Chapman's Works. Three Vols. Vol. I. contains tlie Plan ccinpletc : Vol. IT., Poems and Minor 

Translation?!, with an Essay by A. C. Swinbur.nk : Vol. III.. Tr.insi.itloitsuf the Iliad and Odysijicy. 
Marlowe's Works. Edited, with Notes, by Colonel CUNNINGTIam. One Vul. 
M as slnger' S Plays. From GIFF OR D'S T ex t. Edited by Colon el CUN.M.NGU AM. One Vol. 

Dublin Castle and Dublin Society, Recollectioris of. By A 

N ative. C rown S vo, cloth, gilt top. &r. 

Duncan (Sara Jeannette: Mrs. Everard Cotes), Books by. 

Crown 8ro, cloth extra. 7s. M. each. 
A Seelal Departave. with m Illustrations by F. H. TUWMSKND. 

Ab American Girl la London, ^vitii 80 lUustrations bv F. H. to^'nsf.no. 
The simple AdveatlUPea of a Metiisahlb. With 37 Illustrations by F. 11. TOW.\'r>RNll. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, v. 61/. each. 
A Danghter of To-Da y» I Ve rnon's Aunt. With 47 Iflustratlong by HalJIurst._ 

Dtttt (Romesh C). — En^and and India: A Kecord of Progress 

during One Hu n dred Years. Crown Svo. cloth, ar. 

Early Eng^ilsh Poets. Edited, with Introductions and Annotatious, 

by Rev. A. B. Grosart. D.P. Crown Svo. cloth boards, y. 6d, per Voiame. 
FIstcher's lOlies) Complete Poems. One Vol. 
Bavles' (Sir John) Complete Poetical Works. Two Voh. 
Sidne y's <Sl r Phili p) Complete P oat lcal Work s. Th r^e Vojs; 

EdjTCumbe (Sir^E. R. Pearce).--Zephyrus: A Holiday in Brazil 

and on t he Rive r Plate. With 41 Illustrati ons. C row n Svo. cTo tli extra, $s. 

Edwardes (Mrs. AnfiTe),~Novels~byr 

A Point of Honoar. Post Svo. illustrated boards. 9x. I A Piaster Saint. Cr.Svo, d., y.Ctf. 
Archi e Lovel K Crow n Svo . cioth. 3J. 6J. , i'lu^ti atc-d boards, 9i. _ _ _ _ 

Edwards (Ellezer). — Words, Facts, and Phia.*;es: A Dictionary 

of Corlo<is, ^>uaint. and Out-of-tlie-Way Malt era. Cheaper Edition. Crcwn &vo. clotli, y. 6ti. 

Egerton (Rev. J. C, M. A.). — Sussex Folk and Sussex Ways. 

^V^ th Int roduction b y Re v. Dr. H. W AGE, and Four Illustr ation s. Crown Svo, cloth extra. $1. 

Eggieston (Edward). — Roxy : A Novel. Post 8vo. illust. boards. 25 . 
•'rglishman-.IAn) in Paris. Notes and Recollections during tho 

Reig n of Lou is Philippe and the E mpire. Crown 8vo, cinth. V- WL 

glishman's House, The : A Practical Guide for Selecting or Build- 

n g a Ho u se. By C. J. RIC HARDSO N. Coloured Fron titpiece and S34 Ulust s. Cr. S vo. cloth, j^. del. 

gs, Our ! How to Preserve Them. B y John Brow ning, Cr. Svo, is, 
nillar Short Sayings of Great Men. By Samuel Arthur Bint, 

M, Fifth Editioo. Revised and Enlarged. Crown Sro, cloth extra, js. M. 




$ C« ATTO A WiNDUa, PuhtUhsn, m fit Martitt'« Uild, Load<»a, W.C. 
Faraday (Michael), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 45. 6i. each. 

Tbtt Gh*mleal History of a Candl* : Lecturw delivered before s Juvenila Anditnoe. Eifitsd 

bv W'tLLlAM CrookeS. F.CS. With Humorous IUustratioD&. 
Oa ihm Various Foross of Ifatars, and thai* B^lat1*w*t to aaah othar* Editad Hf 

}V I LLI AM^' K OOKK S . F.CS. With Illustrations. 

Farre r (J, Anson) . —War; Three Essays. Crown 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. 
Fenn (G. Manville), Novels by. 

Ctown Bvo. cluth extra, yt. 6d. each : post tto, Uhsstnted boards, 9S. each. 
Vba Ms* Mlstraas. 1 Wltnsss to ths Dsad. | Ths T i#sr xaiy. t THa WhIU VIrtfla. 

Crown 8vo, cloth 35. 6(i. each. 
A Woman Worth Wlnnlatf. - - - ~ 
Curaad by a Fortana. 
Tlia Oaaaof AilsaOray* 
Commoilora JoaJi. 
aiaolK Blood. 



DottMa Canning. 
A Flattorsd Dovsoota. 
King of tba Castla. 
Tha Mastar of tha Ci 

monlaa. 



Tha atory of Anteay ( 
Tha Han with a abadaw. 
Oaa ■aid'a MisohlaL 
This Man's Wlla» 
la Jaayardy. 



__ Crown 6vo, cloth, ||:ilt top, (a. each. 

Tha Bag of Dtsononds, and Tbrsa Biu of Pasta. 

Rnaaing Amok t a Story of Adrenture. 

Tha Caakararorm t ,bciiiff Episodes ora Woman's Lif e. | Blaofc Bhadoi 

A Crimson Crime. Crown 8t o. cloth, gilt top, tt. ; pict ure cloth, flat back, aj. ^ 

Fiction, A Catalogue of, with Descriptive Notices and Reviews ol 

ow Nine Huwdhed Novhls. will be eent free by Messrs. ChaTTO ft WiXDUS »p<m appBgHoa. 

Fin -Bee. — The Cupboard Papers : Observations on the Art of Living 

^nd Dining. Po st 8to. cloth limp, tx.6d, 

Flrewbrk-Maklng, The Complete Art of ; or. The Pyrotechnist's 

Treasury. B y THOMAS KBNTISH. With a^ Illnstrations. Ctown 8vo. cloth, y. 6d. 

First Book, My. By Walter Besant, Jambs Payn. W. Clark Rua- 

Fvuu c.KAsr Allbn. Hall Cainb. Cborgb R. Sims, kudyard KiPLrNG. A. Conan Doyls, 
M. E. Brai>dom, F. W. Robinson, H. ridur Haggard, R. M. Ballantvnk. I. Zancwill, 

MORLRV ROUHRTS. D. CKRISTIB MURRAY. MARY CORELLI. J. K. JBROME, JOHN SrSANCB 

Winter, Bret Martb. • 6.,* Robert Buchanan, and R. L. sthvbnson. With a Prefatory Stoiy 
b y Jerome K. Jeromb. and 185 Illustrations. A New Edition. SmaJl demy 9<ro, art Ifaien. y. td. 

Flta^Srerald (Percy), Works by. 

Littla Bssays 1 Passnees from the Letters ot CHARLES Laub. Post Svo, doth. at. id. 
Fatal Zaro. Crown 8vo. cloth e atra, y . 6d. ; post 8vo. aiustra ted boerds, ts. 

Pott Sto, illustrated boards, ax. each. 
Balla Doaaa. I Tha Ziady of Braatoma. Tha Baooad Mrs. TlUotsoa. 

Polly. I Mavar Forgottsn. |_ Bsvanty-flva Brooka Btraat* 

air Hsary IrvlBgt Twenty Years at the Lyceum. With Portrait. Crown Svo, ckxh. i«.6^ 
Christmas Days wtth Bos. With illustrations tai Facsirafl* of Old Prints. Cteen Svn. cfctfh. 

Flainmarlon (Camille), Works by. 

Pomilar Astronomy 1 A General Description of tba Hearam. Trandatad bf J. FTf.^HP GomM, 

r.R.A.S. With Three Plates and *88 Illustrations. Medium tro. cloth, zor. to, 
Urania I A Romance. With 87 Illustratiops. Crown 8to. doth extra, y. 

Fletcher's (Giles, B.D.) Complete Poems: Christ's Victorie m 

Hearea. Christ^ Victorie on Earth. Chriist's Triumph over Death, and Mlaor Fotaax, WVk Nolasby 
Rer. A. B. CROSART. P.P. Crown 8yo. cloth boards, y. 6d, 

Forbes (Archibald).— The Life of Napoleon III. With Photo- 

grarnre Frontispiece and Thirty-sU fuD-page Illustrations. Cheaper lame. Pem y Bto. doth, tr, 

Fo rbes (Hon. Mrs. Walter R. P.).— Dumb. Crown~8vo, cl., 35, 6tL 
Prancillon (R. E.), Novels by. 

Crown 8to. cloth extra, y. 6d. each ; post 8to. Illustrated boards ax. each. 
Oaa hy Oaa. | A Rsal Qas an. j A Pog and his Bba do». 1 Bopaa of Baad. nfant 

Post Bvo. Olustratcd boards, as. each. 
Qaaan Oophatva. | Olymp ia. I Bomaaeas of tha X*w« | Klag ov KaavaT 
Jack Doyls*s Panghtar. Crown 8vo. cloth, y. 6d. 

Frederic (Harold), Novels by. Post Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, eacfal 

illustrated boards, ax. each. 

Bsth's B roths r'a Wllb. f Tha I^awtoa OtrL 

Fry's (Herbert) Royal Guide to the London Charities, 1904* 

Edite d by JOHN LanB. PuMshed Annually. Crown 8to. cloth, ix. 6eL 

Gardening Books. Post 8vo, is. each ; cloth limp. is. 6d. each. 

A Tsar's Work la Oardaa and Oraaahonss. By Gborgb Glrnny. 
Monsahold Horticaltura. By Tou and Tanb Ierkold. Illustrated. 
Tha Oardan that Paid tha Rsnt. By Tom Jhrrolp. 

Qaulot (Paul), Books by: 

Tha Bad Shirts t A Tale of " The Terror.** Translated br JOHlf OB ViLUBRS. WUi a F 
dsplece by Stanlby Wooa Crown 8vo. doth. y. 6JL : picture do^ flat back. er. 

Iiova aad^IiOTars of tha Fast. Tnmlatad bf CHarlbs Larochb, M.A. Wkb s n« 
piaoai. Crown tvo, do^ gUt top, ir. 



CHATTO & WINDUS, Publishers, lit St. Mar<la*t iMOt, London* W.C. 9 
Qentleinan'5 Magazine, The. 15. Monthly. Contaius Stories, 

ArdclM upon Utafmture, Science, Bkvraphy. and Art. and *TakIO Talk* bjr SYLVANUS URBAN. 
%♦ B0Mnd V«lHmts/or rtctnt years k«pt in sUeJt, 8J. td. tmek. Casts /»r butding, *s. each, 

Qerman Popular Stories* Collected by the Brothers Grimm and 

Tranilated by EDGAR Tayxor. WItb Introduction bjr JOHN RUSKIN. and •• Steel Plates after 
GbORCB CRUIKSHANK. Square 8to. cloth« 6>r. 6rf. ; gilt edgea. yf . &<. 

Qibbon (Chas.)f Novels by. Cr. 8vo. cl., 3;. ^, ea.; post 8vo, bds., 25. ea. 

BokiB Gvaar. With Fiootlspiece. I Iiovlntf a Dvaam. | Tha Bfaas of Tanow. 

Tha Ooldan Shaft. With Frontbpicce. I Of Hlib Dagraa. 



Vha Vlowav of Iha Voiaat. j Qaaan of t ha Maadow. 

Post 8to, ffluattaeed boards, sr. each. 



Si 



Laok of Gold. 
% WUl tha Wavld Say? 
thaKlnc 
Hard Knot. 



In Paatavoa Oi 
In liova and War. 
A Haavt*B Problam. 
By Maad and StMam. 

Vaoiey 



la HoBotiv BoiuiC 
Baart*s Dalltfht. 
Blood'MLoaay. 



Oibney (Somerville).— Sentenced I Crown 8vo, doth, is. 6i. 
Gilbert's (W. S.) Original Plays. In 3 Series, post 8vo. 25. dd, each. 

The First Series contains 1 The Wicked World— FygnaSoa and Galatea— Charity—The Princea-* 

The Palace of Truth— Trial by Jury— loUuithe. 
The Sp.conu Sbribs t Broken Hearts Engaged— Sweetheart»>-Gretchea—Danl Dmce— Tom Cobb 

— H. M.S. ' Pinafore '—The Sorcerer— The Pirates of Penzance. 
The Third Series: Comedy and Trasedy— Fograty's Fairy— Roeencrants and Gulldensteni— 

Patience— Princess Ida— The Mlfcado— Muddigoia— The Yeonem of the Gaasd— The Gondoliers— 

The MouBtebenks— Utopia. 

SItfht Original Comla Opavaa written by W. S. Cilbbrt. Ttro Serlea deny Sre. doth, ar. ML 

each. "ThA First Series contains : The Sorcerer— H.M.S. ' Pinafore '—The Pirates o( Penance— 

lolanthe— Patience— Princess Ida— The Mlkadc^—Trial by Jury. 
The Second series contains: The Gondoliers— The Grand Duke— >The Yeomea of the Guard— 

His Excellency— Utopia, Limited— RaddiKore— The Mountebanks— Haste to the Wedding. 
Vha Oilbart and Saillvan Blvthdaj Booki Quotations for Every Day in th« Year, selected 

from Plays by W. S. GILBERT set to Music t^ Sir A. SULUVAN. Compiled by ALBX. Watson. 
Royal Btaio, Japanese leather, sr. &i, 



Qllbert (William). — Jamea Duke, Costermonger. Post 8vo, 

Hhistrated boards. «r. 

Qistfing (Algernon), Novels by. Crown 8vo, clotti, gilt top, 6$. each. 

A Saevat of tha Xovth Baa. I Tho Waalth of Mallantaag. 

Knlttaw in tha San. | An An<al*« Portion. 

Qlanvllle (Ernest), Novels by. 

Crown 8to, cloth extra, sr. td. each ; post Svo, Olustrated boards, ar. each. 
Vha Iiaot Halvaaa 1 A Tale of Love. Battle, and Adveatore. With Two IDostrationaby H. NI8BBT. 
Tha FooalakaP t A Romance of Mashonaland. With Two Ittostratlooa by HUMB NiSBBT. 
A Bate Oolonlat. "Whh a Froitth piece by STANLEY WOOD. 

Tha Goldaa Book. With a Frontispiece by STANLBY Wood. Grown tro, doth extra, y. M. 
Kloof Yams. Crown Svo cloth, u. 6^. 

TaJas from tha Told, with TwelTe illustrations \xf M. NiSBBT. Crown 8vo. doth. y. &#. 
Max Thornton. With 8 Illustrations by J. S. CROUPTON. R.I. Large crown 8to« ckth, gilt 
edges, y. ; doth, gilt top. 6r. ^ 

Olenny (Qeorge).— A Year's Work in Garden and Greenhouse: 

Practical Ad rice as to the Management of the Flower, Frmit. and Frame Garden. Post 8vo, \s. ; cloiU. ix. 6rf. 

Codwin (William).— Lives of the Necromancers. Post 8vo. cl.. 2j. 
Oolden Treasury of Thought, The: A Dictionary of Quotations 

from the Best Authors. By THEODORE Taylor. Crown 8vo. clot h, y. 6<f . 

Ooodman (E. J.).— The Fate of Herbert Wayne. Cr. 8vo, 35.6^. 
Gore (J. Ellard, F.R.A.S.).— The Stellar Heavens: an Introdnc- 

tion to the Stu d y of the Stars and Nebulae. Crown 8vo. doth, ar. net. 

Orace (Alfred A.).— Tales of a Dying Race. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6<f. 
Greeks and Romans, The Life of the, described from Antique 

Monuments. By Ernst Guhl and W. KONBR. Edited by Dr. F. HUBFFBR. With 345 Ulustra* 
tlons. Large crown 8vo. doth extra, yr. ^d, 

Greenwood (James: "The Amateur Casual '').— The Prisoner 

In tha Dock % My Fo ur Years' Daay Exp eriw ces hi the London P oli ce Courts. Cr. 8to, cl . y. 6<f. 

Qrey (Sir George),—- The Romance of a Proconsul: Being the 

Personal Life and Memoirs of Sir Gborcb GRKY, K.C.B. By jAMBS MILNE. With Portrait. SECOND 
Kdition. Cvowq 9yo, btickr^m, ^. 



CHATTO & WINDU S , Publtohefa, xu St. Martin'g Una, London, W.C. 1 1 
Handwriting, The Philosophy of. With over xoo Facsimiles and 

Explanatory Text. By DON FBLIX DH SALAMA^fCA. Port 8^0. half-cloth. v. 6ti. 

HanlQr-Panky : Easy and Difficult Tricks. White Magic, Sleight of 

Han<C Ac Edited by W. H« CKBMHR. With loo lUnattatiotts. Cioim 8yo. cktb ert f. 4J« 6d. 

Hardy (Rev. E. J., Author of * How to be Happy though Married *).— 

Lov, Courtahlp. >Bd Jlar>l><*« Crown ivo. doth, y. <<fc 

Hardy (Iza Duffus), Novels by. 

Crown ero, cloth, (Ot top, 6s. each. 
Tba Lecaov BtU* i M&n, WomoB* and Fato, 

a Butterfly ; Her Friends and her Fortunea. 

Hardy (Thomas).— Under the Greenwood Tree. Post 8vo, cloth 

oxtra. ST. 6A : illustrated boards, v. : doth Hmp, ax. &iL— Abo the FiNB PAPER Edition, pott Svo. 
doth, gilt top, as, pet ; leathar. gilt edges, y. net. 

Haweis (Mrs. H. R.), Books by. 

Thtt Art of B«aaty« With Coloured Frontispiece and 91 Illustrations. Square 8vo, doth bdsi, 6j. 
The Art of Dooovntlen. With Coloured Frontispiece and 74 lUustraHons. Sq. 8to, cloth bds., 6/. 



Vho Art of nrOMk V^th js innstrationt. Post 8vo, u. : cloth, ix. 6d. 
~ Wf - - 

my 
Chaaoor for Children, with 38 illustrations (9 Coloured). Crown 4to, doth extra, y. 6d. 



Chmnomg Snr BehOoi% with the story of his Times and his Work. A New Editloii« iwrlsed. 
With a Frontispiece, i^emy 8to. cloth, as. 6d. 



Haweis (Rev. H. R., M.A.).— American Humorists: Washington 

iRVmCi OUVBR WRNDBLt. HOLMBS. jAMBS RUSSBLL LOWBLL, ARTEMUS WARD, MARK 
TWAIN, and BRBT Hartb. Crown 8ro. cloth, 6r» 

Hawthorne (Julian), Novels by. 

• Crown frOk doth extra, y. 6<^. each ; post Sroi, flhtstnted boards, a«. eech. 

Oartb. I BlUoo Quoniln. I B««Crlz Bandolph. With Four Illusts. 

Vortimo*! FooL iDast. FourXttmta. I David Polnd«xior*a DlaapyoanmoOt 

I Tho Bp octra of tho Camara* 

Post 8to, illustrated boards, v. each. 
■Bao Cadodnfc • l Loy— o r a Hamo* 

Babaatlan Btroma. Crown 8yo, cloth, y. 6rf. 

heckethorn (C. W.), Books by^ Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 65, each. 

I«ondon BottTanira, I London Mamorlay t BoclaU Hlatorlcal, and Topograp tatcaU 

Helps (Sir Arthur), Boolcs by. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s, td, eachV 

AniBiala and thalr Hastara* t Boolal Fraaanra. 

Ivan da BIron t A NoTeL Crown 8vo. cloth extra, y. 6rf. ; post 8vo. illustrated b o ards, ts. 

Henderson (Isaac). — Agatha Page; A Novel. Cr. 8vo. cl., 35. 6i . 
Henty (Q. A.), Novels by. 

WLU\vCb% tha Jniglar. Post 8^0^ doth. y. id. ; Ulustrated boards. 9$, 

Oofonel Vhomdyka'a Baorat* with a Frontbplece by Stanlry L. Wood. SnuR demy Svok 
doth, giU edges, y. 

Crown 8vo, doth, y. td. each. 
THa 9«— »»*• Cap. [ Dorot hya P oabla. 

Herman (Henry).— A Leading Lady. Post 8vo, cloth, 25. 6i. 

Hertzka (Dr. Theodor).— Freeland: A Social Anticipation. Trans* 

lated by ARTHUR RaNSOM. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 6x. 

Hesse* Wartegg (phevaller Ernst von).— Tunis; The Land and 

the PeoplflL With aa Illustrations. Crown 8to. cloth extra, y. 6rf. 5 

Hill (Headon).— Zambra the Detective. Crown 8vo, cloth, y» Od.; 

post 8to, picture boards, as. ^^^ 

Hill (John), Works by. 

Traaaon-Felony. Post 8to, boards, «/. | Tha Common Ancaator« Cr. Sto, doth. y.&<. 

Hinkson (H. A.), Novels by. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 65. each. 

Fan F ltg^orald . | BUk and Steal. 

Hoey (Mrs. Cashel).— The Lover's Creed. Post 8vo, boa r ds, 25 . 
liday. Where to go for a. By E. P. Sholl, Sir H. Maxwell, 

iwt., M.P., ToHW Watson, iamh barlow. Mary Lovhtt cambron. Justin H. McCarthy, 
rAUL Langs. J. w. Graham. J. H. saltbr. phcbbb allbn, s. J. bbckbtt, l. rivbks vinh. 



>lmes (Oliver Wendell), Works by. 

"ha Autocrat of tha BraakCaat-Tabla. Illustrated by J. Gordon Thomson. Post 8vo, doth 

linip, as. 6d. Another Edition, post 8ro, cloth, as. 
%m Aatoerat of tha Braakraat-Tabla and Tha Profaaaov at tha Braakfast-Tabla. 

In On e Vol Pos t 8ro. half-bou n d, as. 

iper (Mrs* Qeo.).— The House of Raby. Post 8vo, boards, 25. 



la CMATTO 4 WINDUS, PuhlUhws, iii St» MarUa's Uine, Loedon, W,C. 
Hood*8 (Thomu) Choice Works in Prose and Verse. Witb LJIb of 

tiM Author. Portrait, and aoo lUustradom. Crown 8vo, clock, y. td. 

Hped'« Wh im« and O JdUi»«. With 85 I nustratioiuL Post 8ro. halt-bound. mm, 

Hook's (Theodore) Choice Humorous Works; including his Ludi- 

crous AdvcDtures. Boiu JiiMs. Puai. ud Ho«n& Wkh a Ufa. A New Edition »ilk a Ffootisptoca. 

Crown 8vo, cloch. v- f*^ __^^^_«___^_- 

Hopkin5~(tl^he), Novels by. 

Por Vr««dom« Crowa Iroi cloth. 6*. 



Crown 8vo. cloth, y. 6(/. «ach. 

Twist Lov* and Duty. With a Frontispiece, t Th« laooowtote Advaatni'Mi 
Tha Mi Kanf of Car rlconna. | Han HaiTandan. With B lllu«ration» by C Grecokt. 

Home (R. Hensrist). — Orion: An Epic Poem. With Photograph 

Portrait by SUMMERS. Tenth Edition. Crown >to. doth ertta. 7J. 

Homuns (ti. W.).—The Shadow of the Rope. Crown 8vo, doth, 

»il»tOp. 6jr^ 

Hus:o (Victor).— The Outlaw of Iceland (Han d'lslande). Trans- 

lated by S i r Gilbert Campbell. Crowa •ro. doth, y. id. 

Hume (Fergus), Novels by. 

Tha Lady frpm If owhara. Crown 8*0, doth. 31. 6A ; pictura dol^ iat back, ar 

Tha MiUfenaJy Myatary* Crown Sta. doth, y. 6rf. ___^___^ 

Huns:erford (Mrs., Author of ' Molly Bawn '). Novels by. 

Crown 8vc. cloth extra, y. 6d. each ; poM 8rO| SlostEatad boaida. ax. each : doth Dnip. sr. Wl 



a Maldan AH Porlonb 

la Duranoa Vila. 

Marval. 

A Hodavn Clvoai 

AprU*s X«ady. 



PataVs Vila. 



Lady Yamav^ Flltfhi. 
Tha Bad-HouM MysM 



An Unaatlafaotenr Lavafc 



Tha Thraa Q; 
Mosa Qraiaa. 
A Hantal Btratftai 



Crown 8to. cloth extra, y. 6d, each. 
An Aaxloaa Homaiit* I Tha Comlaf of Chloa. i A Point of ConsolaBaa. I 



Hunt's (Leigh) Essays : A Tale for a Chimney Comer, &c. Edited 

by Edmund OlH E R. Po « 8vo. half-bound, aj. 

Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, y. M. each : poat Svo, IBaitiiied boaidi, «. 
Tha f«aa4»n Caakat. - I Salf-Condamnad. t That 

Mrs. Juliat. Crown 8vo.doth extra, y. hd. 



Hutchison (W. M.).— Hints on Colt-breaking. With 25 Illastn- 

tio na. Crown 8yo. clotly extra, y. 6<f. 

Hydrophobia : An Account of M. Pasteur's System : The Technique of 

hia Method, and Statistics. By Rexaud Suzor, M.B. Cwwn 8to. cloth extra. <*. 

Idler Magazine (The). Edited by Robert Barr. Profosely Illus- 

tr ated. 6 < <. Monthl y. 

Impressions (The) of Aureole. Post 8vo, cloth, 25. 6i, 

- - - ------ — ■ - . ... - -- — I ■ ■ I ■ I I I * - -r n a r ■ — I— ^^— ^— ^^ 

I ndoor Paupers. By Onb of Thkm. Grown 8vq, 15. ; cloth, is. 6^. 
Inman (Herbert) and Hartley Aspden.— The Tear of Kaiee. 

Crown 8to, clot h, gilt t op. 6s. ' 

In Memoriam : #Mcrses for eviery Day in the Year. Selected and 

ar ranged by LUCY R IDLBY. Small square 8to. cloth, aj. 6rf. net ; leather, y. 6d net. 

Innkeeper's Handbook (The) and Licensed Victualler's Manual. 

By J. TREVOR-DavihS. A New Edition. Crown 8vo. clo t h. «f. 

Irish Wit and Humour, Songs of. Collected and Edited by A. 

_ PERCH VAL Grav es. Post 8vo. cloth Hm p . as. 6d. 

Irving (Sir Henry) : A Record of over Twenty Years at the Lyceom. 



Bv Percy Fitzgerald. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, doth. xx. 6d. 



James (C. T. C). — A Romance of the Queen's Hounds. P 

8vo. c lot h llnm . ix. 6 d. 

Jameibii~(WiHiam).~My Dead Self. Post 8vo, cloth, ai. 6i. 
Jap p (Alex. H., LL. P.).— Dramatic Pictures, Ac. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
Jennings (Henry J.), Works by. 

Cartoaltlaa of Cvlttolsm. Post 8vo, doth finm, v.6d. . 

Lord TaanyaoB i A Biofraphlcd Skeidh Wtti PeitraiL PMt tra, CMh, u. M T- •• 



CHATTO a WINDUS, PybltohcfB, Hi St Mwtiii'i LaM, Lodd^fa. W.C* IJ 

Jeffferies (Richard), Books by. "^ 

Th% Op«B Alv. Poat 8to. doth. ax. 6d. 



-- ^_ Crown fro, backram. 6r. each j poat tro^ cloth limp, as. 6tt, Mch. 
"**«»• ■••» IiOBdoii. j Th* I4to or ib« Vtelda. 

^****-i5i*? ^*^''Y'\ *'"55 ''^™» Editiom of Tta« lato of tiM Vtelda. Pott 9*0, doth, 
gUt top, a#. not; toathor. gUt o dgea. y. net. ' 

TIM BoloCr of Richard JoOuIm. By Sir Waltbr Bbsant. With a Photoeiaph Poitnk. 

Crown 8vo, clotii extra, tt. 

Jerome (Jerome K.)» Books by. 

Stetf«laad. With 64 Ilhistrations by J. BERNARD PaRTRIDGB. Fcap. 4to» picture cover, tr. 
Jol rn In<orfl»Ad, Ac With 9 lUusts. by A. S. Boyd andJOHwGuucH. Fca p. g»o, pic, co v. u.^, 

Jerrbld (Dous:la8).— The Barber's Chair; and The Hedsehoz 

Ii»tf W. Poat Sto, pri nt ed on laid paper and half-bound, ax. 

Jerrold (Tom)* Works by. Post 8vo, 15. ea. ; cloth limp. zs. 6d, each. 

Th« Owpdan ih«t Paid thm R«Bt. 

Hog— hold Hogtlcaltttf i A Gossip a hom Flowera. Iflustrated. 

Jesse (Edward).— Scenes and Occupations of a Country Life. 

Poat Syo, cloth limp. ax. 

Jones (William, P.S.A.)t Works by. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra. 35. 6d, each. 

FlBgov-aiMg IrfWtt I Htaterkal* Letpendary, and Anecdotal With Hundreda of IDustratlofka. 
Cfowna and Cogonatlona i A History of Regalia. With 91 lUustrationa. 

Jonson's (Ben) Works. With Notes Critical and Explanatory, and 

a Biographical Memoir by W1LX.14M GiFFORO. Edited by Colonel CUNNINGHAM. Tbre* Vols. 
crown 8to, doth extra, y. 6d . eactk 

Josephus, The Complete Works of. Translated by Whiston. Cou^ 

tainuur • The Antiquities of the Jewa' and • The Wan of the Jews.' Whh s> Ulustratlou and If ape. 
Two vols., demy Bro, half- cloth. lar. 6d. 

Kempt (Robert).— Pencil and Palette: Chapters on Art and Artists. 

Post 8to, cloth limp, ar . 6J. 

Kershaw (Mark). — Colonial Facts and Fictions: Humoroat 

Sketches. Poat tro. ilhastrated boards, ar. } doth, ar. 6tl. 



KlnsF (R. Ashe), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards 

•Tha Vaarlad of Ua OvMB.* f PaaaloB»a Blava. I BaU] 



25. each. 



A Btawa Oaaaa. crown 8ro. doth , y. 6A ; post 8yo, illiistrated boards, ar. 

Kipling Primer (A). Including Biographical and Critical Chapters, 

an Index to Mr. Kipling's principal Writingv and Bibliographies. By F. L. Knowlas. EtUtor d 

• The Golden Treasury of American Lyrics.' With Two Portraits. Crown »vo. doth, y. 6tt. 



Knlsrht (William, M.R.C.S., and Edward, L.R.C.P.). — The 

Patlo nt'a Y a da Maoaaa l How to Get Most Benefit from Medical Advice. Cr. 8vo. doth, tt.6d. 

Knlgiit8~(The) of the Lion : A Romance of the Thirteenth Century. 

EoTted. with an Introduction, by the MARQUESS OF LORNH, K.T. Crown 8vo. doth extra, 6t. 

Lambert (Oeorge). —The President of Boravla^ Crown 8vo.cl.,3i.6<<. 
Lamb's (Charles) Complete Works in Prose and Verse, including 

'Poetry for Children 'and 'Prince Dorus.' Edited, with Notes and Introduction, l^ R. U. SHKP' 

HERD. With Two Portraits and Facsbniie of the ' Essay on RoASt Pig.' Crown Svo, doth, y. M. 
Tha Baaajra of Ella. Post 8vo, printed on laid pa|>er and half-l>(>un<l. ax. 
Llitla Bnnayn l Slcetches and Characters by Charles LJiUB, seVscted from his LeCtesa by PBRCY 

Fitzgerald. Epst 8vo, cloth limp, ax. 6a. 
TlM Dramatic BAaya of Gharloa I«amb. With Introduction and Notaa by BEAMOBE Mat* 

THEWS, and Sted-plate Portrait. Fcap. 8tro. half-bound, ax. firf. 



Landor (Walter Savas:e).— Citation and Examination of William 

Shakspeare. Ac. before Sir Tliomas LncT> touching Deer-stealia^. 19th September, isSa. To which 
b added, A Cottfaranea of Haatar Bdmana Bpaaaav with the Earl of Es se x, touching tho 
State of Ireland, isov Fcap. 8vo, half-Roxburirhe, sx. M. 



Lane (Edward William).— The Thousand and One Niehts, com- 

■only called bi England Tha »Pff>"f>- Hl^te' BntarCalmnaBtS. Translated from the Arabic, 
with Notes. Illustrated with many hundred EngraTings from Designs by HARVEY. Edited by EDWARD 
Stanley Poolr. With Preface by STANLEY Lane- Poole. Three Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, jt. ttl, ea. 



irwood (Jacob), Works by. 

anaadotaa of (ha Clavtr. Post »ro, laid paper, half doth, ar. 
Thaatrlcal Anaadotaa. Post Sto, doth limp, ax. 6<i^ 

loav of iha I«awt Fovanalo Anaodotaa. Post Btq, doth, ax. 



ihmann (R. C), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth, zs. 6^. each. 

tf afvy Flnayar at CambHdS** «^ ^ . -„.^ , - ,^ - -. 
Immatleiial Htota for YoiibS Bhoolsni A G«Mt to raUi« Talk. 



I (Stephen J.) and J. Augustus O' Shea.— Brave Men 

t Thrilling Stories of the British FUig. With 8 Illustrations by STANX,BV "L, WOOD. 



_CH ATTO & W INDUS, Pu bllal iers, lii St. Martln'g Uiw. London, W.C. ig 

MacDonald (Qeorge, LL.D.)» Books by. 

Works of Fauejr andlmaglnatlon. Ten Vol*:., t6ino. cinth. silt ttdeci. In doth cam, 9is.i ur 

the Volumes may be had separatelv, in GroUer clutli. at as. 6d. each. 
Vol. 1. Within and Without.— Thb Hiouun Life. 

t. II. Thk uisciPLE.— Thk Gospel Womk.v,— Book of Sonnets?.— Organ songs. 
M III. Violin songs.— Songs of the Days anij Nights.— A DooK op Drbams.— RoaosuK 

Poems.- PoHMS for childrun. 
M IV. Paraules.—ballads.— Scotch Songs. 

„ V. & VI. PhantaSTES : A Faerie Romance. | VoL VII. THB PORTHXT. 

„ VI 11. The Light Princkss.- The Giant's Heart.— Shadows. 
„ IX. Cross Purposes.— The Golden key.— The Carasoyn.— Littlr daylight. 
N X. The Cruel Palvit.r.— The Wow o' rivvkn.— The Castlh,— thk Broken Swordsl 
—The gray wolf.— Uncle Cornelius . 

Po«tloaI Works of Ooorgo Hi.oiX>nal4l.~ CoUectad and Arranged by the Author. Two Vota, 

crown 8to, buckram, 12s. 
a Threefold Cord. Edited by George MacDonald. Jfost 8vo. doth, s*- 

Phaateeteat A Faerie Romance. With 35 Illustrations by J. BELL. Crown 8vu. cloth extra, 3^. 6d. 
Heather and Snow : A Novel. Crown Svo. cloth extra, y. 6d. ; post 8vo. illustrated boards, aj. 
Idltth I A Ro mance. SECOND EDITI ON. C rown Bvo. cloth cxtra^jx. 

Mackay (Charles, LL-DO* — Interludes and Undertones; or. 

Music at Twi lighL Crown 8to. cloth extra 6.r. 

Mackenna 

In AoUoa 

Small demy 8to. cloth, gilt edg es. 51 

Maclise Portrait Gallefy (The) of Illustrious^ Literary Charac- 

tersi as Portraits by Daniel Maclise; with Memoir;— Biographical. Critical. Biblioi^raphlcal, 
and Anecdota^illustrative of the Literiiture of tike Toriuer half of tlie Present Century, by WiLUAM 
Bates, B. a. Crown Svo. cloth extra, v. td. ^ 

Macquold (Mrs.), Works by. Square 8vo, cloth extra» is. each. 

la the Ardennes, with 50 lOustratlons by Thomas r. Macquoid. 

^ «« and Legends from Normandy and Brittany. 34 niusts. by T. R. ItACQUOtlx 
Mh Normandy. With oa Illustrations by T. R. MacqUoio. and a Map. 
Yorkshire, with 67 lUustrations by T. R. MACQUOID. ^ 

Magician's Own Book, The: Performances with Eggs, Hats, &c 

Edited by W. H. Crrmer. With 200 Illustrations. Crown 8yo. doth extra, a s. 6d. 

Magic Lantern, The, and its Management : Including full Practical 

Directions. By T. C. Hepworth. With 10 Illustrations. Crown Svo, ts , ; cloth, is. 6 cL 

Magna Charta: An Exact Facsimile of the Original in the British 

Museum, 3 f eet by a feet, with Arms and Seals emblazoned in Gold a nd C olours, jf^ „___„ 

Mallory (Sir~Thonias). — Mort d'Arthur~:~~The Stories of King 

Arthur and of the K-nights of the Round Table. (A Selection.) Edited by B. MONTCOklKRiB RAM. 
KING. Pos t Svo. cloth limp. 9S. 

Mallock (WrHTyTWorks by. 

The New RepahUo. Post 8vo. cloth, ^r. 6<f.; picture boards, vs. 

The Hew Paul and Tlrglnl a 1 Positivism on an Island._ Poet 8vo. cloth, ax. 6d, 

Poems. Small 4to, parc hment. Sx. j Is Lite Worth Living? Crown B vo. cl ot h ext ra, ts. 

Marguerltte (Pauland Victor),— The Disaster. Translated by 

Frederic Lees. Crown 8vo. c lo th, y. 6rf. . 

Marlowe's Works. Including his Translations. Edited, with Notes 

and I ntro ductions, b y Colonel CUN NINGHAM . Crow n 8yo. cloth extra, y. M. 

Mason~( Finch) .—Annals of the Horse-5hoe Club. With5lllu9- 

ttatio ns by the ^UTHOR. Crow n gvo. cloth, gilt top. 6f. 

Masslnger's Plays, From the Text of William Gifford. EdiTcd 

by Col. CiTNNlNC llAM. C ro wn Svo. clo th extra, y. (td. ^ 

Matthews (Brander).— A Secret of the Sea, &c. Post 8vo, illus. 

trnteil boards, aj. ; cloth limp, a t. 6rf. _____________________________« 

Max 0'Rell~Books^by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3^. bd. each. 

Her Boyal Highness Woman. | Between Oovselvea. 

Ramhles In Womanland. 



Throni 
About 



ade (L. T.), Novels by. 

L Soldier of Fortune. Crow n Sro . cloth, - y. M. : po st 8vo. illustrated boards, ar . 

Crown 8vo. ciulli. v- 6^. each. 

*h# Voice of the Charmer, with a illustrations. 



1 an Iron Grip, 

he Siren. 

T. Rumsey*B Patient. 



An Adventuress. 
The Blue Diamond* 
A Stumble by the W«y. 



On the Brink of a Chasm. 
The Way of a Woman. 
A_ So n of Ishm aol^ 

Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6r. each. 

ms Troublesome World. | Rosebary. 

rivale (Herman).— Bar, Stage, and Platform: Autobiographic 

wries. With a Portrait. Crown Svo. cloth. v'lU too. &r. 



i« en A IIP • w INDUS. PmhUaherB, in 5t Wftiii'i Laa*. L»qdoB. W,Ci 

Merrick (Leonard), Novels bv. 

TIm Mab wIm was Oooda Post tvo. pfctuf«boards,_u. _ 

CtowB ItOi fifftth, %t, (>d. cftciu 
Thia BtM* •> FoolM. | Cynthia t A Daaihtet of «»• PliMMiaea. 

Mexican Mustang (On a), through Texas to the Rio Grande. By 

A. E. SW E RT and J . AlRMOV KNOX. With 3 65 lllustr«ttoo». Crown Sro. clo t h ertra, t*. 6rf. 

Miller (Mrs. F. Fenwick).— Physiology for the Young; or. The 

House 01 Li fa. Wiih nam erous lllu«ararion s. P ost 8vo. cloth Ump, mf. 6rf. 

Milton (J. L.).— The Bath liTOiseases of the Skin. Post 8vo, 

I/. ; cloth, \s. 6d, 

MintolWih. ),— W as She Good or Bad? Crown 8vo, doth, is. 6d. 
Mitchell (Edmund), Novels by. 

Th« SMnm Star Muall. with 8 illu strations by NOTtM^W H. HabdY. Ciown 9f, doth, gr. <A 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top. ts aach. 

Only a MISItVb i T'h «B^Hogf of C«lkm. 

Crown 8vo. picture cloth, flat lacks, aj. each. 

PloiUy of Parli. I Th« T «inpU of Doath. | TowafJatha »f wial Snow . 

Mitford (Bertram), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d. each. 

ThO OvB-RUBBOr t A Romance of Zululand. With a Frontispiece by STANLEY L. WOOD 

Knahaw PaBBlaCs QnaM* ^Vith a Frontispiece by Stanley L. WooX>. 
a Vrtaasph ofHUanr aiaohland. 



Crown 9wq, cloth. 3.;. 6tt. each ; picture doth, flat backs, ts. < 
Tba Laek of Oarard llldtfttl«y> 

Tha MlB<*> aaaaCal. with Six full-page I llustration* Iqr S TAKLBY L. WOODl 
Maytlaad'B ChBm» Crown «vo. cloth, gilt tnp. €s. ' " 



Molesworth (Mrs.).~Mathercourt Rectory. Crown Svo, cloth, 

y. 6tt. ; post 8vo, Illustrated Iwards. gj. 

Moncrieff (W. D. Scott-).— The Abdication: An Historical Drama. 

With Hfffm Etchlnirs by JOHN PlITTrF.. W. Q. OrchardsoN, J. MACWUIRTBH. COLUf HUNTES, 

R . M^CBHTH and TOM GRAHAM. Iin|»eriaUio. buckram, its. 

MonUgu (Irving).— Thi7ig»~rHave~iSean in War. With x6 iulU 

page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 61. 



Moore (Thomas), Works by. 

Tha ■pleuraaBt and Alelphroa. Post 8vo. half-bound, •/. 

Fvoao and Varsa; including Supprpssad P.tsvigcs from the MBMOIU OP LORO BYBON. EfBted 

by R._R Shhphh rd. With Portrait . Crown Svo. cloth extra, jt.td. 

Morrow (W.C.).— Bohemian Paris of To^Day. With io6 lUustra- 

rions by Edouarp CUCU RL. Small de my 8vo. c loth, gih t op. 6 s. 

Muddock (J. E.)» Stories by. Crown 8vo, cloth, y, 6d. each. 

Baallo tha Jootor. With Freotisptece by Sta.ni.ey Wood. 

TaoBi lioolilavav. I Tho Ooldaa ItfaL 

Post 8vo, iUuurate<i boards, as. each. 

Tba Daad Haa'a laovat. I From tha Bobom off tM AMV. 

atoHoa WolPd aad WoadorfBl. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, ex. : cloth, er. 6d. 

Maid Harlsui aad Robin Hood. With is Illustrations by S. L. Woou Crowa tvo, doHi 

3*. 6d. ; picture cloth, flat Utuk. ax. 



Murray (D. Christie), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3;. M. each ; post 8to, Illustrated boards, 9S. each. 



A Llfe*a Atonamant. 
Joaaph'a Coat, is Illusts. 
Ooala of Flra. 3 lUusts. 
Val Btranga. 



Tha Way of tha World. 



Boh HartlB*a UUla Otok 
Tlma'a Ravaaiaa. 
A Waatad Crlasa. 
In Dlraat Parll. 
HoBBt DatBalr. 
A Oapltal o'^MaUc. 



A Modal Fathar. 
Old Blasar'a Haro. 
Cynic Portuna. Fromisp. 
By tha Oata of tha Baa. 
A Bit of HuBsan Matiua. 
Flrat ParaoB Singular. 

Tha Making of a Hovallat 1 Au Experiuient in Autobiography. With a Collotype Portrait. Cs. 

8ro, buckram. 3s. dd. 
My Contain porarlaa in FletlOn. Crown Sro, buckram, 3r> 6J. 
Hu Own Ohoat. Crown Svo. cloth, .v^^^iT^: picture cloth, flat back, sr. 

Cruwn Svo. cloth, •»»•. b-i. each. 
This Llttla World. | A Raca for iMilllona. | Tha ChBVdh of HBmac 

Talaa 1b Proaa and Vana. With i-runtispieco by Arthur Hopkins. 

_^ Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, Cs. each. 

Daapair*! Last Journay. [ Verona 'a Fathar. 

__ Joaaph'a Coat. Popular Edu ion, meiimm 8vo. ut. 

Murray (D. Christie) and Henry Herman, Novels by, 

^ __ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. 6d. each ; post 8to. illustrated boanN. a*, each. 
Ona TraTaller Raturna. 1 Tha Blahopa' Blbla. 

f»^U| ,rona«'« Alloa. Ac With (pustrntions by A Fokkstii k -nd G. Njcol^t. 
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Murray (HeDry), Novels by. 

PostsVo, 



JL flamo of Bluff. 



o, cloth, u. td. each. 

I A 8oB< of Bfatponco. 



Newbolt (H.).— Taken from the Enemy. Post 8vo> leatherette, n. 
Nlabet (Hume), Books by. 

* Ball Up*' Crown 8vo. cloth extra, y. 6d. ; post 8vo. Illustrated boards, M. 
BV( Boraard Bk. Vlneont. P ost 8vo. illustrated boar ds, af. 

>B0 In Art, With ai Illustrations. Crown 8to. cloth extra* ts. 6d. 



Norris (W. E.), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3^. 6d. e^ch ; post 8vo, 

picture boards, w. each. 

Bolnt Ana's. I Billy BoUow. With » Frontispiece by P. H. Townsbni). 

Miss WSBtworth'a Idok. Crown 8vo. cloth, y. M. 

Ohnet (Georges), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, a*, each. 

P oo to g Bamaani I A liast Itova. 

A WalVd Gift* Crown 8ro. cloth, y. 6d. ; post 8vo, picture boards, zf. 

lUsvO'S DaptllS. Translated by V. Koi HWELL. Crown 8vo, dotli, y. 6d. 

Tho Woman of Myf jfy. Translated by F. Roihwell. Crown Bto. cloth. gHttop. &f. 



Oliphant (Mrs.), Novels by. Post 8vo. illQstrated boards, 25. each. 

Tha Pvlmvosa Path. | lyhltal adlas. | Tho Oroacost HoImso la Batfland. 

Tha SorCQg— . Crown 8yo, cloth, y. 6A 

Orrock (James), Painter, Connoisseur, Collector. By Byron 

Webber. In Two Handsome Volumes, small folio. Illustrated with nearly One Hnndred rbotocrravure 
Plates and a profusion of Drawinfi:!t reproduced in half-tone, in a handsome bimiini; dc)>i£ned by Sir 

1L D. I.INTON. P.R.I. Price, in ouckram ffilt. Ten Guineas D«C. The Ediiiou for sale is ■tricily 
imited to Five Hun dre d ^ u mbered Copies. 

0'Sliau£lineA#y~(Arthirr)7 Poems by : 

__ Fcap. 8vo, doth oxtra, ys. 6d. each. 

BInslo and ■ooalltfht. | 8on<» of a Wovkoiw 

of Franca. Crown 8vo. clolh extra, lor. 6./. • 



Oulda, Novels by. Cr. 8vo. cl., 35. 6^. ea.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2^. ea. 



Hold In 
Tvlsotrln. 

Btvathmova. | Gbaad.. 
GaoU CastlsmalBO's Qado 
Uador Two Vlads. 
lok.^ I idSC 



la MaraauBBa. I 

Blmbl. 

PrasoooB. I Othmar. 

Pylnoass MiCpraxlBa. 

Ottildsroy. I Bufflaoi 

Two Offandors. 



A Dog of Plandovs. 

Pasoaval. i SUna. 
Two Woodan Bhoss. 
In a Wlatav Oltr. 
Aviadaa. I Pnandshlp. 
A VlUatfa Commnna. 
■ot h«« I Piptstrallo . 

Popular Editions, medium 8vo, 6d, each. 
Vadov Two PlatfB. | Moths, j H old in Bond ade. |_ Pnok. I 

»ilB« Crown Svo. cloth, y. 6<^ ; post Sto^ picture cloth.'iSat back, v. ; illustratod boards, Sf. 
WatOJW of Bdera. Crown 8vu. cloth, y. (>d. ; picture cloth, flat back. ax. 

Wit, and Palhoo, selected from the Works of UUIOA by F. bYONBY MORRIS. 



8ro, cloth extra, y. — CHHAI* Hditiu.N, illustrated boards, ar. 



Pofct 



Pain (Barry).— Eliza *s Husband. Fcap. Svo, pictiire cover, 15. 
Palmer ( W. T, ), Books by. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 

Ikaka CoantFy Banblaa. with a Frontispiece. 

In Lakoland Palls aod Folio. Wjih a Frontispiece. 

Payn (James), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth exua, y. 6A each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, *s. each. 
XiOSt air Has«in<bord. Tho Family Boapograoa. 



A Ceanty Family. 

liOsa Blaok than Wa*ra Palntod. 

voxy. f For Cash Only. 

apirits. 
mfldaatlal Adont. With la lliu^ts. 

kpa ItoiB a Thora. with la iiiusts. 



HoUday Tasks. 

Tho Talk of tho Town. 



Tho Mvatory of Hlrbvlddo. 
Tho Word and tho Will. 



WUh n IBuata 



Tho Bnrat HiUion. 
Bonny Btorios. I 



A Trying Fallant. 



Btovlos. I From Bzllo. 



Post Svo illustrated boards, ax. each. 



Him. 
■oatlnok's Tator. i Walter's 1 
A Porfoot Troasura« 
Uka Fathor, Liho Boa. 
A Woman's Vongeanoo. 

Sirlyon's Yoar. | Cooll's Tryst, 
arphy's Mastor. I At Hor Moray. 
Tho Clyffards of Clyffo. 
lomo Prlvato Viows. 



Found Dead. I OwondoUno's Baupvast 

Mirk Abboy. I A Marina Boaldonos. 

Tho Canon's Wsupd. 

Mot Woood, Bat Won. 

Two Handrod Pounds Boward* 

Tho Boat of Huabands. 

Halvos. I What Ha Goat Rsv. 

Fallan Fortanoa. Klti A Homory. 

Undor Cue Roof. I Glow-worm Talos. 

A Prlnoo of tho Blood. 



i Modom IMok Whlttlngton ; ur. A Patron of Letters. 

•vo, cloth, y. 6d, : picture (.loth, tlat tt.ick. vx. 
a Poril and Privation, nn ttii 17 lllustr.itions. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6ii<. 
lOtOa from the * Newa.* Crown 8vu, clulh. IX. &/. 



With a Portrait of the Author. Crown 



rne (Will).— Jerry the Dreamer. Cro"'o 8vo, cloth, 31, 64. 
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w.c 


W 


Randolph (Col. 0.).- 


-Aunt Abigail Dykes. 


Crovm 8vo, cloth, 71 


M. 


Rlchardson (Frank) 


Novels by. 

rwU WI«lBTUu.l..b»TO«BllOWH8,R.I. Cr.lll>.ti 
Cioni s.o. doth «0l top, «r>Kj 


«k.V. 


- 



RJddell (Mrs. J. H.),' Novels by. 




Rlmmer ^ifred). WOI^S by. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each. 
Rives (Amelle), Stories by. Crown 3vo. clotQ. 31. Gd. each. 
Robinson Crusoe. By Danthc. Dbfoe, ^WilS" 37 Illustrations by 
Robinson (prw.), Novels by! 

TbTlluidaatJuadL Cio.nSta.doiliciTiLii.uL: poiian aiuSntedboanli.li. 



Robinson (Phil), Works by. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 6t, each. 
Th« fow Birfl». f ww pa tur Am*t». I Th«pMt»'B«pUu»,w»h««.iuiaiim 
I List of the Principal Warricis 1 



S (Albert).— A Sugar Princess. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. Od. 
dey (Hon. Hngi|i). Post Svo. doth. ti. 6d. each. 

w« PoBtwi»i''X''5Moi JouSi'™ oiViddi^'jotw «t Wilitniiii>i<H>tiiiiinrtw 
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S omers e t (Lord Henry).— Songg of Adieu. Small 410, Jap. vqi.,6i. 
Spenser for Children. By M. H. Towry. With Coloured lUnstratioDt 

hy WalTBH J. MORCAW. Crown 4I». cloth •xtrm. sf. <<<. »________ 

Sp>^n« (^* Squire).— An industrious Clievalier. Crown Svo, 

clatfc, gflt top, to . 

Spettlgue (H. H.).— Tlie Herltnge of Eve. Crown Svo, cloth, 61. 
Stafford (John), Noveis by. 

Dowitm and I« Crown e»o. d oth. 31. <«<. I C»> lfM PHo gfc Cfowa 8td> doth, gill tap. •« . 

Starry Heavens (The) ; Poetical Birthday Book. Roy. i6mo. d., 2s. 6rf. 
Stair-Huntins: with the * Devon and Somerset:' ChasA of the Wild 

Red Doer on Exmoor. By PHrUP EVRRHP. With yo IHastimtfans. Crown 4to, doth. w6*. — U 

Stedman (E. C.). —Victorian Poets. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gs, 
Stephens (Riccardo, M.B.).— Tlie Cruciform Mark: The Strange 

Story of RICH ari) Tregcnwa. Bachelof of Medicine (Unhr. Edhib.) Crown 8m. doth, y. 6rf. 

Stephens (Robert Neilson).— Philip Winwood: A Sketch of the 

Domestic History of an American Captain tn the War of Independence. Crown 8ve, doth, 3^ grf. 

Stemdale (R. Armitajre).— The Af^rl^n Knife: A NoyoL Post 

§TO, doth, y . 6d, ; illustrated beards, as. 

Stevenson (R. l^uis). Works by. ' 

Crown 8to. buckram, (Dt top, 6t. each. 
VraT«U Wltli » Donk«r. with a Frontispiece by Waltrr CRANX. 
An Inland VojWLtm, With > Frontispiece by Waltbr Cranb. 
mminar Stndtaa of Man and Bookft. 
Vhn SUvanulo Sqnattars. WithFrontisptoeebyJ.D. Strong. 

TlM ■•ny Han. | Ondavwoodai Poeim. { M«movt«s and Portraits 

Vlrflnlbas PnartMiaa, and other Pnpen. | Balladn. | Fflnoa OnOk 

aovoas tha Plalna, with ether Me M o ri ea md Essays. 

Waiv at Ranrialoa. \ In tha So atH Sana. 

Sontfa aC Vraval* Crown tvoi biidcra]ii.5x. 

Maw JLntbtan MtSbta. Crown avo. bucknm, (lit top, 6^.; post Sro, nusintod boards, ci: 

—Popular BDmoN, medium Svo, UL 
VIM Bttlolda Clnbt and Tha RaJah'a Diamond. '.From Nrw Arabian Nichtsu VnA 

Eirht Illustrations by W. J. Hennhssy. Crown 8vo. doth. v. M. 
Tba Stavnnaon Baadavi Selections from the Writintts of Robrrt Louis 9TBVBNSON. Edited 

by LLOYD OSBOUKNB. Post 8ro. cloth, a/. «d. ; buduam. gilt top. >t. 6^. 
Tba Fookal R.X<.S« 1 Farourtte Passagea. Sma H Tteio, dot h, a/, net; leather, sr. nec 

LARCR Tvpb. FOfR PAPBR EDITIONS. Pott Svo. d„ gitt top, as^ neteadi : leather. Rib adgM, y. act csdu 
Virglnlboa Pnaplaqaa, and other Papers. I Maw arablan Mlgbte. 
Familial' Stadlaa of Man and Booba. | 
_M. It, Btayanaont AStndy. By H. B. Baild ow. With e Pcrtr ai ta. C tewntvo. backTmn. (Sr^_ 

Stockton (Frank R.).— The Yoiihi Master of Hyson Hall. With 

yfi Illu strations by V. H. Davisson and C. H. STRPHBN8. Crown »ro, eloth, y. 6d. ; picture clo th. — . 

Stories from Foreign Novelists. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6d. 
Stransre Manuscript (A) Found iii a Copper Cylinder. By James 

PR MilLB. Crown Sro. doth, with 19 lUusta. by CiLBHRT GAUL, y. 6d, ; poet are, boards. 9s. 

Strange Secrets. Told by Percy Fitzgerald, Conan Doylk. Flor- 

RWCH Marryat. Ac. Post 8ro. illustrated boerds. er. 

Strutt (Joseph). — The Sports and Pastimes of the People of 

Bntfand. Edited b y WILLIAM Ho NB. With 140 Tlluatrations. Crown 8vo. doth, y. 61^ 

Sundowner, 5torfes by. 

Told by tha TaffPalL Cr. Sro, cL, y. 6d. | Tba Talaaf tba S a ppant. Cr. 8to. d . Bat back. «r. 

Surtees (Robert).— Hand ley Cross; or, Mr. Jorroclcs's Hunt. 

With n inustratlooe by JOHN Lhech. P ost 8 vo, cloth, ex. 

Sutro (Alfred).— The Foolls i TVirglns. Fcap. Svo, pictnre cover , u. 
Swift's (Dean) Choice Works, in Prose and Verse. With Men " 

Portrait, and Facsimiles of the Maps in ' Gulliver's Trayds.' Crown 9ro, delb, y. ML 
Qalllvar's Travels, and A Tala of a Tab. Post Svo. haHt-bound, ts, 
Jonathan Swifti AStudy. By I. Chuktom Collin& Crown 8vo. do6iaatm. It* f 



Taine's History of English Uterature. Translated by Henrv 

La un. Four Vo ls., demy tvo, doth, aox.— POPULAR EPtTiON. Two Vols., crown 8to, doth, 15 

Taylor (Bayard).— Diversions cf the Echo Club. Post Svo, d 
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I St. lll«rUii'» Uiw. Lnndoa. W.C. as 



Swinburne's (Algernoa Charles) Works. _ ,.«>«•«.» 









Taylor (Tom).— Hlstoricnl Dramas: -Jeahni Das 

T^re(s1l'rRlcVard^ 

T^^rayaii'afl<^e^iMd^AnM^ote5.^^W_i 

nn^l^^^'ipNe'w Plctwial HUto^T^r the. bTaTs. K«aubb». 

thoiSas (Annie), Novels by. c™-ho.rf«^*t<* 



vo. cloth, 31. 6<i. each, 



■nibmson'B Seasons, and The CMt^le^« mdolence. 



ThH?^ii^HULffe and Alms. By H. A. F^aa. "With a Portrait 
T6m^iIWW^Mar7h:Count iy Rambles. wTth a Fronlis- 
thwnbwyjwsit^,^ Books bj]^.^^ ^ ^^„ ,uu«b-. b. co>»o«i 



Treeton (Ernest AT), 
Twain's (Mark) Books. 

M.axtmf» autlsn «•.»■«« S *" , 



The Instigator. Cr. Svo. cloih, gUt top. 6i. 



BnrKrtmoiil.enilUc:rlMirllTl««to'jFfJMU»Trlp.l 
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Tlmb5 (Johfl), Works by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3^. 6d, each. 



Otata and Clak LSto la faoadgat AaeodoiM of its Famous Cnfliis hnmol. Hoctalrics. »d 

Tavanu. with 41 Ifluatiatioas. 
lah ■oaaatrtoa aad BeoaBtvieltlaat Stoites of DdiisiaML Impoatans, Spoitiiic 
Uic Artists. Tbeauical Folk. &c. WiUi 4> lUintrarirm. 



Trollope (Anthony), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo. doth aatra, v* 6A «•£■ » 
Tha Way Va lava Mow. . I 

VMM VMhaBann. t Maiilon Fay. 



port Svo. Diistnted boanis, as. 
raj^ Va lava Mow., | Mr. Bearboroolpi'a PamUy* 



I Mayto n Pay. | Tha I«a nd-f.aa<Bara. 
Poet 8to. illustrated boards, w. oach. 
*y t» thm Dark. | Tha Amarlon Sanatcg. | Tha Ooldan Men of Offanpa>a> 

Trollope (Frances E.)f Novels by. 

Cnmn 8vo, cloth asM, y. ML aach ;_past Svo. lUuslntad boards, ar. each. 
U fca Mslpa gpoa tha Saa. t MabaPa Frotjras a. 1 Anna Furaaaa. 



Trol lope (T. A. ).— Diamond Cut Dia mon d. Post 8vo. illust. bds., 2j. 
Tytler (C. C. Fraser-).— Mistress Judith : A Novel. Crown Svo, 

clotfa extra, y. trf. ; post 8to. illustrated boards, ax. 

Tytler (Sarah), Novels by. 

Crown Bvo, cloth extra, sr . 6iL each ; post >vo, illustratiad boards, v. eack. 
a«Ha< Dlamonda. | Tha Bl ao khall Ohoa ta. \ What Bha Oama 

PostSvo, iUtistrated boards, u. each. 
Tha BrMa*a Paaa. I Tha Haguaaet Vamlly. I Noblaaaa ObUtfa. I 
Salat Moaio'B Olty. | La dy B^ii. [Baaaty and tha 

Crown 8ro, cloth, «r. 6d. each. 

TIM MaadoaaM Xiaaa. with Frontispiece. { Hsa. Garo 

Tha Wltah-WUa. 1 Baohal lAnkton. I Bapphlra. 1 

A Ycuw^ Pr^^|on, 



CttayaoBa Jaa^nallwa. Cro wn Svo. picture cloth, flat bac h, af. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, silt top, 6t. each. 
Thraa Han of Hark. | in Clarlaaa*k Day. I Sir Dttv1d*B Ylsft«*i 



Crown 8vo, cloth, eilt top, 6t. each. 
t In Clartaaa'a Day, 

Upward (Allen).— The Queen Asrainst Owen. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

js. 6rf. ; picture cloth, flat back, ar. ; post 8yo, picture boards, aj. 

Vandam (Albert D.).— A Court Tragedy. With 6 lilustrattoos by 

J. Barnard Davis. Crown 8vo, cloth, v- ** 

Vashti and Esther. By ■ Belle' of The World, Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6tf. 
Vlzetelly (Ernest A.), Books by. Crown Svo, cloth. 5s. 6d. each. 

Tha BaerploBi A Romance of Spain. With a Frontispiece. I AM ZarTar*8 PvadMaa. 
With Sola In Ba<landi A Story o f Exile. With 4 Pwtrai ti. 
A Path of Thoma. Crown 8vo. cUxh. gil t top, ts. 

Blaabaard 1 Aa Account of Comorre'the Cursed and tiilles da Rah ; with a Sassmaiy of vmriovs 
Tales and Ttaditions. With 9 lUustrations. Denqr fcro. doth, y. Bd. 

Wagner (Leopold).— How to Qet on the 5tage, and how to 

Bac aaad tnara. Crown 8to , d^th. a r. <A ^^__^ 

Walfbrd^s County Fanriiiies of the United Kingdom (i904)* 

Containing Notices of the Descent. Birth, Marriage, Education. &c., of more than ia,ooo DbtlDi^iKned 
Heads of ramilies. their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the Offioas thagr hokl oshava bdd, thetr Town 
and Country Addresses, Clubs, dfc. Royal Svo. clotn gilt. 50^. IPre /artng^. 

Waller(5.E.).—Sebastiani's Secret. With 9 Illusts. Cr. 8vo. ci:. 6s. 
Walton and Cotton's Complete Angler. With Memoirs and Notes 

by Sir Harris Nicolas. Pott 8to. cloth, gilt top, vs. net ; leather, gilt edges, y. net. 

Walt Whitman, Poems by. Edited, with Introduction, by Wilxjam 

M. ROSSBTTI. with Portrait. Crown Bvo, hand-made paper and buckram. <>r. 

Warden (Florence), Novels by. 

Joaa, tha Carata. Crown 8to, doth, v« od, -, pictnro doth, flat back. sr. 

A VIgkt to a PlBlah. Crown Bvo. c loth, y. 6d. 

Crown 8ro. doth, gilt top, 6r. each. 
Tha Haart of a ClrL With 8 illustrations. | What outfit aha to dot \SM&rtiy . 

Warman (Cy).— The Express Messenger. Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. td. 
Warner (Chas. Dudley).— A Roundabout Journey. Cr. Svo, el. 
Warrant to Execute Charles I. A Pacsfimile, with the 59 Signati 

and Seals. Printed on paper as in. by 14 In. ar. 
Wauprant to Bzaonta Btary Quaan of Baota. A FaoslmBe, hidndteg Qooen Elisabeth's S 

ture and the Great Sral. ar. 



Wassermann (LilH as).-^T he Daffodils. Crown 8vo, cloth, u. 6 < 
Weather, How to Foretell the, with the Pocket Spectrosco 

By F W. Cory. With T«i Illustrations Crowa Sro sr ; doth, u. U. 



CHATTO A WINDUS, PttMUherg, in St, Martla't Lane, Loadofl, W.C. ^s 

W ebber (Byron ) .— Sprort and Spangl es. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 
Werner (A.).— Chaperiga's White Man. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d, 
Westbury (Atha).— The Shadow of Hilton Fernbrook: A Ro- 

aaancc of Maoriland. Crown Svo, cloth, y. 6< /. 

WestalTTwllliani), Novels by. 

Tract Moaay. Crown t»o, cloth, y. 6rf. ; p ost 8v o, fflmtratyd boards, «. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, bs. each. 

JLa a Man Bowa. I As ZiUek would have it. | Tha Saoiad C>Moaatii 

Tha Old Bank. 



ML 'Vomaa Tamptad Him. 
Wow HoBoov and Ufa. 
Bar Two Mllliona. 
V^ro Plnohaa of Bnaff. 
IVIth tha Rad Bagla. 
A Rad Bridal. 



Crown Byo, dutli iS. Ott. «ach. 
Mlgal Fortaaoaa. 
Ban Cloadh. | Birch Daaa. 
Tha Old Faetory (also at bd,) 
Bona of Balial. 
Strang Crimaa. 
Her Ladyahlp'a Baerat. 



Tha Phantom City. 
Ralph Morbraek'a Tvvfll* 
A Queer Raae. 
Red RyvlngtoB. 
Roy Of Roy'a Court* 



Wheelwright (E. Pray).— A Slow Awakening* Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Whishaw (Fred.), Novels by. 

A ForblddMi Mame i A Story of th« Court of C athe rine the Greet Crown tvo, doth. y. 6A 

Crown 8vo. cloth, s^t top, 6x. each. 
Rt aaeppa. \ Near the Tear, near Death . I A Bplend ld Impoatov. 

White (Qilbert).— Natural History of Selbdrne. Post 8vo, 25. 
Wilde (Lady). —The Ancient Legends, Mystic Charms» and 

Superrtteiona of Ireland ; with Sketches of the Irish Past. Crown 8vo. cloth, y. 6d. 

Williams (W. Mattieu, F.R.A.S.), Works by. 

Belenoe In Short Ghaptera. Crown Svo, cloth extra, jt. 64. 

A Bimpte Treatlaa on Heat. With Illustrations. Crown trok doth, w. M. 

The Chemletry of Cookery. Crown 8to. cloth extra, ts. 



Will iamson (Mrs. F. H.) A Child Widow. Post 8vo. bds., 21. 

Wilis (C. 4.)» Novels by. ' " 

An Raay-goln< Fellow. Crown tvo. coth. y. M. \ Hie Dead Fat. Crown 8»o, doth, to 

Wilson (Dr. Andrew, F.R.S.E.), Works by. 

Chapters on Bvolntlon. With 959 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. doth extra 7X. 6A 
Iielaure-Tlme Btndlee. with Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6x. 
Btodlee In Iilfe and Banaa. With 36 illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, y. 61L 
Common Aeoidenta 1 How to Treat Them. With Illustrations. Crown ^m^u;; doth, tx.td. 
Ollmpees of Nature. With 35 Illustrations. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, y. 6rf. 

Winter (John. Strange), Stories by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 

rr each ; doth limp, t. M each. _ 

Cavalry Lite. I Raglmant al fiaiiiidei 

Cavalry Life and Regimental Lefenda. Cr. 8yo. c|otf». y. 6d. ; picture doth, tat beck, m. 

Wood (H. F.), Detective Stcdries by. Post 8vo. boards. 25. each. 

The Faaaen<er from Scotland Yard. I The Bngllehman of the Rue Cain. 

Woolley (Cells Parker). >• Rachel Armstrong; or, Love and Tlie* 

elogy. Post 8vo, cloth, us. 6d. 

Wright (Thomas, F.S.A.), Works by. 

Carleatuva Hlatory of tha Oeiovgea 1 or. Annals of the House of Haeofer. CompBad fkeai 
Squiba, Broadsides, Window Pictures, Lampoons, and Pictorial Caricateni of die Twm. Wftk 
orer 900 IDustrations. Crown 8ro. doth, y . 6d. 

HIetory of Carleatura and of the OrotaaqiM In Art. Xltamiitra, aaatotaM. mmk 
Painting. Illustrated by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. Crown 8iro. doth. 7/. 6d. '- ^ 

Wynman (Margaret).— My Flirtations. With 13 Illustrations by 

J. Bernard Partkipch. Post Sro. doth llatp. «r. 

Zola's (Emile) Novels. Uniform Edition. Translated or £dited, with 

Introductloas. hj ERNBST A. VI2BTBLLY. Crown Bro, doth. y. td. each. 

Tha Fat and tha Thla. | 
Hla RxaaUaaoy. 
Tha Dream. 
Tha Downfall. 



Hla 1 , 

Tha i09 of Ufe* _ ^ 

Oerminali Maatev and Han. 
Tha Honour of tha Army. 
Ahba Mouret'B TranadreaslOB. 
The Fortune of the Routfona. 
The Conquert of 
Tha Dram-Shop. 



Doctor PaaaaL 



Roma. I Work. 

P*gifc I Xratk, 



POPULAR EDITIONS, medium 8vo. M each. 

ma Dram-Shop. | The Dow nikU. 

J> Zola In Rntfland. By Ernest A. Vizethixy. With Four Portrdti. CtewUvo, doth, y.eiL 

Z* (UZangwill).— A Nineteenth Century Miracle. Cr.8vo,9f<M 



CNATTO A WINDUS, PaMlshera, m St Martin's Lane, London, W.C. <f 



Tkb Piccadilly (3/6) Notbls— coiil<iw«*i. 
By PRANK BARRETT. „ _ 
WMBU«f&OBftiM«l«ta. I UndtragtnBf* Muk. 
r«tt«nd far lift. | A MlidBf WitneM. 

flM Hardlac BcabAaL | Wu 8b« Jnattiled t 
By * BBLLB.'^VMhU nd Eifchar. 
By ARNOLD BBNNETT. 

Tb* OatM of Wr&th. _^ 

By Sir W. BESANT and J. RICE. 

BrCclia'iArtov. 
CbapUln of tbM tl—t. 
The Seamy Bide. 
The CMe of Mr. L«ox»ft. 
la Traiainr'i Pay. 
Tbe Ten Tears' Tenaat. 



laiy- 



Boady-lloiieylfortiboj. 
Mr Littk Oirl. 
With Harp and OrowB. 
nils Bon of ynloaa. 
The Golden Bvtterfly. 
Tbo Monlu of Thelema 



By Sir WALTER BESANT. 



AH Borta A Oondlttou. 
She Oaptalaa' Boom. 
AH in a Oarden Fair. 



Ifty Poreter. 
mwle Jack. I Holy Son 
World Went WeU Then. 
Qhlldren of fllbeoa. 
Herr Paolu. 
Tor Faith and Froedom. 
ToOaUBerlOno. 
The SeroM of ICaa. 
no BeU of St. Fanls. 



Armorel of Lyoai 
B.Katherlne's b? Towev 
Verbena Oamema» Ao« 
The iTory Oato. 
The Rebel Qneen. - 
Dreame o< Avarice. 
In Deacon'! Orders. 
The Master Crafumaa. 
The City of lUfnge. 
A Fountain Sealed. 
The Chanf ellag. 
The Fourth Oonorattoa 



IlieOharm. 

By AMBR03E BIERCE-fmOdstorxifo. 
By HAROLD blNDLOSS.AlaiUo'Blu-4a. 

ByALMcD. BODKIN. 
Dora MyrL | BhlUelagh and Shamrodi. 

By PAUL BOURQET.—AUvln«Lle. 
By J. D. BRAY5HA W.— Slnm BilhomtttsA 
By H. A. BRYDBN.-AnBxUod 8o«t. 
By ROBERT BU€HANAN. 



Ibadow of the Bword. 
A OhUd of Ratoro, 
CM and tlie Man. 
lEartyrdom of Madellaa 
Lore Me Ibr Brer. 
Annan Water. 
Foacclove Manor. 
The CRiarlatan 



The Hew Abelard. 
Matt. I Rachel Oeat 
Master of the Bflne. 
The Heir of Llnne. 
Woman and the Man. 
Red and White Heather. 
Ladr Kllpatrlok. 
Andromeda. 



By QELBTT BURGESS and WILL 

IRWIN. — The Picaroons. 
R. W. CHAJV1BER5.-The Klnc inToUow. 
By J. M.CHAPPLE.-TholiaMr Chord. 

By HALL CAINE. 
Bhadow of a Ortme. | Deemster. I Boa of Racar. 
By AUSTIN CLARE.-By Riie of Riyer. 

By Mrs. ARCHER CLIVB. 

Fanl FerrolL I Why Panl FerroU Rilled his Wife. 

By ANNE COATES.~Rles Diary. 

By MACLAREN COBBAN. 

The Red BnltAa. j The Burden of IsabeL 

By WILKIB COLLINS. 



Armadale. T AXterDarlL. 
VoHame. I Antonina 
tiaH. I Hide and Seek. 
The Dead Beoret. 
taeen of Hearts. 
Uj Miscellanies, 
no Woman in White. 
Tlw Xaw and the Lady. 
Tho Hanated HotoL 
The Moonstone. 
Kmi and Wife. 
Poor Miss Flacli. 

r- 



1 
1 

I 



The Mew Magdalen, 
nte Frosea Deep. 
The Two Destinies. 
' X Say No.' 
Uttle Novela 
The Fallen Leaves. 
Jeaebel's Daughter. 
The Blaok Robe. 
Heart and Bdeneo. ' 
The Eva Oenlns. 
The Legacy of Oala. 
A Rogue's Ufa. 
or Mrs. T Blind Love. 

MORT. & FRANCES COLLINS. 

usBlth A Scholar, l Ton Play me False. 
nilage Comedr. | Midnight to Midnight. 
I. COLQUHOUN.-Everv Inch Soldier. 
By HERBERT COMPTON. 

Inimitable Mrs. Maralngham. 

' B.H.COOPER.-Oeoirory Hamlltoa. 
V, C. COTES.— Two Girls on a Barge. 
By C. B. CRAi)DOCK. 

'rophet of the Great Smoky Mountalai. 
'•ulthed Star. 



Bv H. N. CRELLIN. 
Romances of Ibe Old Seraglio; 

By MATT CRIM. 
The Adventnres of a Fair ReboL 

By S. R. CROCKETT and ollian. 
Tales of Onr Ooaatk 

By B. M. 
Diana Barrtngtoa. 



CROKBR. 

The Real Lady BUda. 

Married or Single T 

Two Masters. 

In theXingdom of Xeny 

Interference. 

A Third Person, 

Beyond th« Pale. 

Miss Balmaino's Fait. 

Terence. 



Proper Pride. 

A Family Likeness. 

Prrtty Miss NoviUo. 

A Bird of Passage. 

Mr. Jervis. 

Village Tales. 

Some One Else. | Jason. 

Infatnatlon. 

ByALPHONSE DAUDET. 
The Evangelist : or. Port aaltatUm. 
H. C. OAVIDSON.~Mr.BadleriBaiMih«en. 

By J AS. DE MILLB. 
ABtrangeMannseript Fonnd la aOopper OyUnder. 

By HARRY DB WINDT. 
Trao Tklis of Travel aad Adveataro. 
By DICK DONOVAN. 



TalM of Terror. 
Chronicles of MlohSMl 
Daneviteh. IDetectiveu 
Tyler TaUock. Privatf 



Man Crom Manchester. 
Records of Vincent TrUl 
The Mystery of 
Jaasalea Terrace. 

Deacon Brodie 
By RICHARD DOWLINO. 
Old Oorooran's Money. 

By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
The Firm of CMrdlestone. 

By S. JEANNETTB DUNCAN. 
A Daughter of To-day. I Vernon's Aunt. 

By ANNIE EDWARDBS. 

Archie Lc^elL I A Plaster Balnt. 

By Q. S. EDWARDS.— BnaaeneparfilA. 
By a. MANVILLB FENN 



Cursed by a Fortune 
The Case of Ailsa Gray 
Oommodore Junk. 
The New Mistrem. 
Witness to the Deed. 
The nger Lily. 
The White Virgin. 
BUck Blood. 
Double Canning. 



A Fluttered OovAoota. 
Xing of the Castle 
Master of Ceremonfoa 
The Man with a Bhadow 
One Maid's MlschleL 
Story of Antony Oraee^ 
This Man's Wife. 
In Jeopardy. [n<ag 
A Woman Worth Win- 



By PERCY FITZGERALD. -FktaiZor« 

By Hon. Mrs. W. FORBES.— Dumb. 

By R. B. PRANCfLLON. 



Ropes of Sand. 

Jack Doyle'aDaughtar. 



One by One. 

A Dog and his Shadow. 

A Real Queen. 

By HAROLD FREDERIC. 
Beth's Brothers Wife. | Tho Lawton Oirt 
By PAUL OAULOT.—The Red Bhlrta. 
By CHARLES QIBBON. 
Robin Gray. I The OoMen Shaft. 

LoTing a Dream. I.The Braes of Tarrow. 

Of High Degree I Queen of the Meadow, 

ihe Flower of the Foreot. 
By E. OLANVILLE. 
The Lost Heiress. I Tbe Golden Rock. 

Fair Colonist i Foeslcker i Tales from the Veld. 
_ ^ Bv E. J. GOODMAN. 
Tho Fate of Herbert Wayne. 

By Rev. S. BARING GOULD. ' 

Red Spider. | Bv«. 

By ALFRED A. GRACB. • 

Tales of a Dying Race. 

CECIL GRIPFITH.-OsrlnthU Marasita. 

By A. CLAVERING GUNTBR. 

A Florid* Snchantnent. 
By BRET 
A Waif of the Plains 



A Ward of the Oolden 

Gate. |Sprlii;;R. 

A Sappho of Green 

Cot. Starbottlq's Client. 
Busy. I Sally Dows. 
CrlininKer of Accel's. 
Tales of Trail and Town 



HARTB. 

A Protegee of Ja«k 
Clarence. (Bamlln's 
Barker's Luck. 
DevUs Ford. [ceJdor.- 
The Cmsade of the * £3^ 
Thr^e Partners. 
Gabriel Canroy. 
New Condensed Borils 



4i CWATTO A WINOUS. PiiMlsb«rt, in St. AUutiii't Last. Loadoa. W.C 



Ta» PlCCADfLLY (s/6) N0VBLS<-«0fl/illMrf. 

By OWEN HALL, 
•f •ttara. I JttMm. 
By C05M0 HAMILTON. 

^BjrTHOMAS HARDY. 

Bj JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 

. u t Dwt iMtrix Baadftlpk. 

ItMOawtte. ]>ATi4r»la4«xtor's]M» 

v^MMUa llTNM. appMU«nc«. 

By Sir A. nBLP^.-^i^nmumnm. 
By L HBNDBRSON.~AnttefM^ 
. _By. Q. A. HENTY. 

OintkTiDMW jThaQaMa 

HBADON HILI SmSS; tte ^ 

By JOHN HIU — fluOMUBMiii^cart^. 

By TIOHB HOPKIN5. 

Mxt LoT« M4 potf. I Viftata of OwrlMBaa. 

n« IiMOMpM« AdYMtmr. I ]l«BSAfln««B. 

VICTOR HUOO.-fk« o«ttew at UiMmL 
By PBRQUS HUME. 
— 1 mvlitr*. J n* ISimoDAir* Myitonr 
By Mrs. HUNQERPORD. 

Profi»a0r'i Bxp«tte4Rt 



VkMtiafMtarT LoTtr. 
bi DwBBe* Tito. 
Modtra CHret. 



TMBtr'sffUgM. 



A Point of ConadtaM. 
A Maiden all Parton. 
Sha Oomiag of Oklaa. 
Ifora Oralaa. 
An Jiaxloaal 
AvrillLady. 
PatariWifa. 
Loivloa. 

, By Mr». ALPrbD HUNT. 

fiir-AKf^^i'**^^ I ■•UOondamaad. 
Aat OtlMT Parwm. f Xn. Jalt«|. 

By R. ASHE KINO.-AIirawii«MM. 

^Br QEORQE LAMBERT. 

ProaldwitarBoravla. 

By BDMOND LBPBLLBTIBR. 

Iladaaa Baaa-Oaaa 

By ADAM LI LBURN. a Tnis^&r «a Mftrbla 
^^^ JJyJIARRY LINdSaV. 

By HBNRY^W. LlJcY'^"n naycc 
By.E, LYNN LINTON. 



Patrlola XanbalL 
VMarvlOciilordT 
*ICjLaTaf I 
FaatmOaraw. 
BowlBc tha Wind. 
WlttaSUkanTkraad. 
na World WaU Laat. 

By JUSTIN 
APUrtazoiL 

Unlay Bachford. 
DanrLadj Dladata. 
OaaMa. i w*****!*, 
Watodala Valchbonn 



Tha Atoaanant of Laaa 

Dnadaa. 
Tha On* Toe Many. 
P«Iela Brarton. 
ftabaloftkaPaBily. 
An Oateva of Pttaada. 



Mr laany I ]>anglitar. 
MtailliMatluroM. 

By JUSTIN H. 



MCCARTHY. 

Donna Qvixota. 
Maldof Atliaaa. 
niaOomataf afli 
Tka IMctator. 
Bad DUaoadi. 
T^WddlaMag. 
na Ihraa DIcfraeaa. 

Ala^oniiind A^CARTHY. 

« ^y OEORaB MACDONALD. 
Boatfear and taow. | Pbaatactaa. 
W. H. MALLOCiC.--Tha Kaw BannUla. 
P. A V. MARUUERITTB.-ThanaMUr 

By L. T. MEADE. 
AMdiarofPortnaa. "^^ 



la aa Iraa Grin. 

Dr. Bnmaoy'i PattaBi 



OnBrink of* ChaanL 
Hm Siran. 

Tba Way of a Woman. 
A Son of Xahmaal. 
The Blaa Dlamoiid. 



TkaTolca of thaOhanaar 

AaAdvaatnraaa. 

_ A StVAMe by the Way. 

mu, ..^y LEONARD MERRICK. 

nia Btaca of FooU. l OyntUa. 

_ By EDMUND MITCHELL 

Aa Lana Star Bnah. 



Xioga A^ 
'h.naalBc 



AaaapaL 



Tka Oaa Baaaar. 

bMkofOarardBMralar __, . 

ThaTrtniapk of BlaTy Waahlasd. 

^ „ ^ By J. B, MUDDOCfC. * 
Maid Ibrlaa andBoMn Hood. I «aldaa 
BaaUa^tka Jaatar. j Twuw ioekta 

ISTPIE M 



By D. CHRi 



lURRAY. 



BpbKartln-a UtUa Ofif 

Tliaa'a BaTeasaa. 
A Waalad Grtoaa. 
la DIraat ParIL 



A Ufa-a 

Joiapk*a Ooatw 

OoaUof PIra. 

Old Blaaar'a Han. 

YalStraara. | 

A KodalAtkar. 

By the Oata of tka 8aa« 

A Bit of RBmaa Matvra. 

Ptrat Paraen Sla(«lar. 

Oyntc Portaaa. 

Aa Way of tka World. 

^JBv MURRAY 

Thatt^bapTBtbto. I PaaIJ( 
Oaa ttaTallar Batwan. I 

By HUMB NISBBT.-'Baiiir* r 
. . * . .By W. E. NORRIS. 
BalmtAaa'a.^ ._r Billy Ballaw. 
mai Waatvorih-aXdea. 

By Mrs. OLIPHANT.-.r^^ 

..... «_. ^y OUIDA. 

Bald ia Boadaca. i Za a WUtarOtty. 



A OapAU o- SallB. 
Talaa la Proaa ft Vana 
A Baoa far HilUoM. 
IklaUtUe World. 
HUOwaOkoat. 
Qknr^ of Hoaiaaltir. 
-" HERMAN. 
~ aa , 



•tratkaoraTokattdi 
Under Two Pia««. 

(r 



Prtaadakip. 
Motks. I __ 
Ptplatralle. 1 Ailadaa. 
A Tlllaffa Ooaamvia. 



Cecil __ 

Trieotrta. i Pack. 
PoUe Partaa. 
ADofofPlaadera. 
Pa^areL | Slgaa. 
Prla caaa Hapnxlaa. 
TWB Woodaa Kkoaa. . two \mmm 
_ The Watan of Bdara. 

^^ By MARGARET A. PAUL. 

Oaatla aad BtepU. 

By JAMBS PAYN. 



XaKara 

Byrlin. | 

Baata Barliara. 
TaraOffaadan. 



LoetSir 



:bard. 
igraea 



Aa PMBUf Bcapa 
A Oannty Faailly. 
Laaa Black tkaa Wata 

Palatad. 
A Oonddaattal AmbI. 
A Ompa from a Thora. 
In Peril aad Priratlon. 
Myatary af ICrtaridffe. 
B^h8pinta.iBy Proxy. 

By WILL PAYNE. 

By Mrs, CAMPBELL PRABD. 

Ontlaw and Laamakar. I MtB. tfa 

■ - " fr 



The Talk of tBa 
Holiday Taaks. 
PorCaakOnlT. 
Tha Burnt lOUiaa. 
Aa Word and tha WHL 
Bnnny Btorlaa. 
ATrriasPi 
A Mbdara 



DkkWUft. 



OhrlsfeiBaOhard. f Hnimal , .«. 

_ ' Aa a Wateb In tka HUkt.' 
By E. C. PRICB.-Valantlaa. 

__, ^ By„.W5«ARD PRYCB. 

mai Mazwaa'a AflaetioBa. 

.. T.Jy^"A'^*-ES RBADB. 

vRnatia Jokaataaa. 
Hard Ckak. 
Oloiatar « tka Haartk. 
Never Too Lata to Xaad 
The Oonna of Traa 

hov« ; aad Stasia* 

kaart A DoahUikea. 
AntaUography of a 

TkUf; Jaok of all 

Tradea : A Hero and 

a Martyr: and Aa 

Waadeclaff Heir. ^.«-..— ..^ 

By FRANK RICHARDSO^f. 
Aa Han wko Loat Rla Paat. ^ 

•^^ By,Mrj. J. H. RIDDBLL. 
Waird Btoriea. A BIck Kaa'a Dm^i 



I«Ta LIttta. Lova loac. 
Aa DoilUa Xaritaff^ 
Ponl Ptay. ^^ 

Pat rraalf la Hta PUc« 
A TarxiMa Taanttatlea. 
A Blmplatoa. 
A Woaaa-Batar. 
Aa Jflt. & otherSto 

ArQoodBtwteaof ] 
A Parilona Secret. 
Baadlaaa; and 7 

Characiara. 



CHATTO A WiNPUS, PmbUshwB, iii 8t. Martin's Lane, Loodoa^ W.C. 



Thk Piccadilly (3/6) NovKLs-<ontiHu»d. 

By AMBLIB RIVES. 

^nvuL \UkUL 

By P. W. ROBINSON. 

j4ii of JuMc*. |WMUAlath«SMfc. 

J* RUNCIMAN.~8kti»p«rt «ad 8h«UbMki. 
.__By W. CLARiTrUSSBLL. 
» •; ■ * w eanAyFlTC. My UitpiiukU LooJm. 

Tilt Fteatom i>e«th. 
Ii H« th« ICan T 
flood Ship -Moliock.' 
flM Ooavict Ship. 
HoulofOU. 
ThofyoofthoTia. 

.^ _ Tho LMt Katiy. 

Vho Do&th sup. 

By flBRBBRT RUSSELL. Tno bIm. 
BAYLB ST. JOHN.-A LmsttiM Finily. 



ap 



te«li«Mlddl« Watch 
Ob tiM r» Yalo Hm4 
A TosTM* to tb« 0*po. 
"""^ forth* BhaaMek. 
»f*OooMi8lhr' 



ofTvo 



Bj M. P. 5HIBL.-TlMftnloClo«i. 

By OBOROB R, 5IJVLS. 
DMroBot Abrootf. Hi Lmtai'i Boarl 

Omo V^MhOhrlataBM Mary Jaao'c Itonoln. 

Wltko«» tho IdmtUsht. ThoBBMll-pariLodT. 
t og m oo —i ▼•iBboadi. ▲ BUad idinlMo. 
_ Blo«raptai of Bolyloa. 

Bj UPTON SINCLAIR.-prfaeo Bhna. 
^_ By HAWLBY SMART. 
WlttMl LoTO or LlooBM. I tho Ovtcidor. 
PMil^uterofSathhtUy. Boatrteo * Boaadlek. 
I«c OMi. I ▲ Badnf Sabbor. 

ByJ.MOYR SMITH. 

ThoPrlaoo 



By T. 



By 

JOf flio 

fhoOroTl 

iMhaior 



-_ — ror8t.BoB«4iet't. 
fiohUOwa KmUt. 



Bffwor* 
Am W< 



fm root of Am WoiM. 



of AnoUs. 
W. SPBIQtlT. 

AlOaloaoftheltooa. 

■fcrct WjTtrm Towon. 

no Woh of Frtfc ▲■ It WM Writtoa. 

Sho Itrufo IsporioaeM of Ibr. Tonohoyl*. 

.... ily ALAN ST. AUBYN. 
AroUo«or«fefid»7. ThiXHialcttDiwioadi. 

Tho Woolaffof Koj 

A Traglo BoaoyoMMni. 

A Proetora Woolag. 

Fertaao'a Oato. 

BoBBl* l^jOlo Lavdar. 

kra.' IXaahara Soerot. 
^ By JOHN STAPPORD.--DortaaatfL 
By R. 5TBPHENS.-n«aneitemlCarfc. 
WMlS'il&Ji^'^'''* 3TBPHBNSr^ 

R. A. 8TBRNDALB.*-iiiaAlkliaaKBlfa. 
R. L. 5TEVEN50N.--«M TSuS Oah. 
•V •- By FRANK 3TOCKTON. 

By SUNDOWNER. «Md by tho Skflnu 
By ANNIB THOMAsI^SlESf^fc, 
By BERTHA THOMAS. 

Ba-Playor. \ laaOathodralOlty. I 



T.W %. PRANCES E. TROLLOPE 

Like Alpa apon Baa. I Uabal'a Prograaa. 
Aaao Poniaaa. i 

^ By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

42? 'te^* "'• "•*• I BcartorottKh'a Family. 
yVaajnrgtnaaa. The Landlaagaara. 

,^ By IVAN TURGENIEFP, «c. 

Storlaa from Foraloi Morallita. 

By MARK TWAIN. 



Oholoa Worka. 
Library of Bamoar. 
The Zaaocanta Abroad. 
Boaghlng It ; and The 

Innocanta at Homo. 
A Tramp Abroad. 
TheAmarlcaa Glatmaat. 
AdTvatareaTomBaaryar 
Tom Bavyar Abroad. 
Tom Bawrar.DatactiTa 



Fadd ahead V^laoa. 
Th« Glided An. 
Prlaca and the Panpcr. 
Utt OB the Mlsaiaalnpl. 
The Adventures of 

Haekleberry Flan. 
A Yankee at tbe Coart 

of Kin« Arthar. 
Stolen White Slophaat 
«tOQB.OOO Baakaota. 



A DonUe-barroIlod DatoetlTo Story. 

C, C P.-TYTLBR.^lciatr«8a Jadlth. 

•V -V J?y SARAH f YTLER. 
y>*«^0»««n»roagh , lira. Oarmlchaol'a CM- 
Barlad JHamoada. daoaea. 

Tho KaekhaU Qhoata Rachel iMftoa. 

SS! ?ftSl?**^ ^?- A HflBaymooaa SeUpao. 
Witah-Wife. I Bapphlra A Tonne Dracoa. 

^ ^ By ALLEN UPWARD. 

Tha Qaaaa afalaat Ovaa. 

. ^ Bv ALBERT D. VANDAM. 

A Oaart Sragoay. 

_^ . By E. A. VIZETELLY. 

ThaBeorpioB. | ThoLoTar'aProgftM 

By FLORENCE WARDEN. 
Joan, the Carata. | A Fight to a Fialah. 

By CY WARMAN.-Bx7reaaKeaa<ag«r. 
_ By A. WERNER. 

Ohapoiua'B White liaa. 

By WILLIAM WESTALU 



For Hoaoar aad Lifa 
A Woman TemptodHlm 
Ear Two ICiUloaa. 
Two Plaehea of BaaJt 
meal Fortoaeao. 
Btreh Deaa. 
Tho Phaatom City. 
AQioar Baco. 
Boa Oloagh. 

Her Ladjrahl 
By ATHA 



The Old Factory. 
Red RyyiagtoB. 
Ralph Rorbrack'a Traat 
Traat-aoaey. 
Bona of Belial. 
Roy of Roy'a Ooart. 
With tha Red Eagle. 
A Red Bridal. ^^ 
Btnmga CiimeaL 
ihip'a Secret. 

WESTBORY. 



The Shadow of Hilton Ferabrook. 

By FRED WHISHAW. 
A Forbiddea Hama. 

By C. J. WILLS.— Aa Baaygolag Fellow. 

«. ^iLi?"N STRANOBWlNtERr 

Oayalry Life ; and Regimeatal Legeads. 

^ , , By E. ZOLA. 

5li^L2f"'«;.^ . ' Hto Harterpleeo^ 
The Fortaae of the RoagoM. 

Abbe Mouret'a Traaacreaaloa. 

The Ooaqaeet of Plaaaaaa. | " 

Tha Hoaoar of tho Anay. 

The DowafUL ^ ma BxoeUeaey. 

The Droaja. IIobot. iTheDram-Shop. 

2E- ^yS^ ^ J Loordea. 1 Rome. | Paria: | Work. 

«"'**5S*5**«'***- iFraltfataoM. | nrathT 

By *ZZ. '—A Hlaeteeath Caatary Miracle. 



CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 

Poet 8*0, Ulutratod board*, ». uch. 
5t**<S12I"» '^*«''- _..^- By.qRANT ALLEN, 



Artamia Vard OampleU 

^ .^ -Py ^''■- ALEXANDER. 
mSl'lS?-" ^"^^ I A Life XaUreat 
SSi*^*?; * Moaa'a Choice. 

Yalarie B Fato. | By Womaaa Wtl 

m^»h?l..5iJ-'3STER ARNOLD. 



nuialia. I'Ba^loa. 
Btraage Storlea. 
For Malmle'a Bake. 
laaUShadea. 
Tha Beckoalag Baad. 
The DeTtl'a Die. 
The Tanta of Sham 
The Oreat Taboo. 



XHmiareaq'a Daaghter. 
Dacheaa of Powyalaad. 
Blood RoyaL fpiece. 
iTaa Oreet'a Master- 
The Scallywag. 
Thla Mortal Ooa 
At Market Valae. 
Uader Sealed Ordera. 



io CNATTO A WINDU8, PvMUhMv. lit St. Martia'f Lane. London, W.C 



TwO-SHn.LlKO NOVBLS— <!0»<«Mf«4. 



BY PRANK 
ftHUtU tat 24ft. 
UttteUdrLtBtaiL 
B«nramLtte«DMtli. 
8lB of Ot«» ??inonHoh. 
TttU? VorriMiL 
Utvt. BftnabAL 
RoB«st DaTl*. 
A Frtdigal'i rroffrwi. 

By Sir W. BBSANT and J. 

B«Msr-lioMy Xorttboy 
Mffittl* Ofrl. 
Wltk Harp and Crowa. 
Thto Bon of Tvloaa. 
Tko O^doB Bntterflf . 
no XMlu of ThoUauu 



BARRETT. 

Fottad OvUtr. 

ABooMItBfVi 

Tor LoTo MidHoMO v. 

John Ford. &c 

Wowui of IrBnBrMo*to 

Tlio Eardtav Souidol. 

AMlMdacWItBooi. 



RICB. 

Br CMU'a Arbovr. 
Oft*pl&lA of tt* nootii 
Tho Booav Bldi. 
Tho Omo oxMr. LvciftCk 
Xa Trafitlnr'a Bay. 
Tho Ton Toon' 



By Sir WALTER BBSANT. 

Ooadi- ThoBoUof ■t.VMrik 
TImHoItBom. 
Anioroi of Lyowno. 
B.Xathorlao'o Vr Towor 
TorboM OMKOIIU Bto- 



Att torti 

tlOMI of MoR. 

Tho teptolno' 

All la o Oordoa Pali. 

XtorothyronWr. 

Vacio Jaek. 

Tb« World Wtat ¥017 

WoUThoa. 
OUldroa of Slbooau 
Rorr Paalas. 
ror Faith aad Froodoa. 
Ta GhU Her Mlna. 
Tho Xactar Crafteaaa. 

By AMBROSB 

iBthomtttef Lli*. 

By PRBDERICK BOYLB. 

Gamp Homo. I Ohrenleloo of mo-i 

lavafft Ufo. I Land. 

BY BRET HARTE. 



Tho Ivotnr data. 
ThoBoholQiiooa 
BoToad tha 

AtovSoo. 
ThoBovoMofllaa. 
In Doaooa'i Ordun. 
ThoOltFOf Bofa«o. 

BlBRCe. 



Flip. I MoraJa. 

A FhrlUa OT tho aiorrao. 
A WaJf of tho Plaiaa. 
Word of Ooldoa aata. 

BUCHANAN. 

Tho Harfejrrdom of Ha- 

doUno. 
Tho New Aholord. 
Tho Eoir of Uaao. 
Womoa and tho Kaa. 
Raehol Dona. [ Matt 
it. 



LadyXUp«trlc1 



Oattforalaa Storioa. 
Oabriol Ooarojr. 
lAok of Boortag Oamp. 
Aa Hoiraoa of Bad Dof . 

By ROBERT 

■hadow of tho Bword. 
A Child of Rataro. 
Ood aad tho Maa. 
Lova Ka for Svar. 
FozgloTa Maaor. 
ThoMaator of tho Klaa. 
Aanaa Watar. 

By BUCHANAN and MURRAY. 

Tho Oiarlataa. 

By HAUL CAfNB. 

Tha Shadow of aOrlBM. I Tho Doottiatar. 
A Boa of Hacar. | 

By Commaoder CAMERON. 
Tho Oralaoof tha • Blaek Frtaoo.' 

By HAYDBN CARRUTH. 

Tho Aftf oataroa of Joaoa. 

By AUSTIN CLARE. 
For tho X.OVO of a Laia. 

By Mrs. ARCHER CLIYB. 

Faal FarroU. 

Why F»ttl FarroU XlUad hla With. 

By MACLARBN COBBAN. 

Tha Cara of Boola. | Tha Bod Baltoa. 

By WILKIB COLLINS. 



Aiaadala. | AftarDark. 
Ro Rama. 
Aatoalaa. 



RIda aad Baok. 
Tho Daad Boorat. 

Saoa of Raarta. 
MorMra.Y 
Tho Raw MaffdalOB. 
Tho FnMsao Daap. 
Tho Law aad tbe Lady 
Tho Two AJ9Ktlnlaa. 
Tha Raantad Hotal. 
A Bofue't Ufa. 



Ky MlaooUaaiei. 
ThoWoiaaa la WMto. 
Tho MooaatoBO. 
Uaa aad Wlfa. 
Poor ICUa Flach. 
Tho Falloa LaaTOi. 
Jesobara Daaxhtor. 
Tha Black Boba. 
Haart and Bclenea. 
'IBarNof 
Tha ETll Oanlaa. 
Llttla Norala. 
Le'Tftcv of Cata. 
Bliad Lora. 



By C ALLSTON COLLINS. 
Tho Bar Bialrtor. 

By MORT. A PRANCES COLLINS 
Bwaat Aaaa Fa<«. I Bvoot aad Twaatr. 
Traaamcratloa. Tha Vniaco CooMdy. 

Froaa Mldalfht to Hid- To« Hay mm Faloo. 

BiCht. BlaekaahhajU B Aolar 

A Fight with FarlVBO. Fiaaeoa. 

By M. J. COLQUHOUN. 
BTory lach a Boldlor. 

By C. BOBERT CRADDOCK. 
Tho Frophot of tho 6roat Bnoky MoaatataB. 

By MATT CRIM. 

Tha Advaataroa of a Fair BaboL 

By H. N. CRBULIN.-Thloaaf tfeaOatlpk. 

By B. M. CROKER. ^ ^ 

FraUy Kin RoviUa. VlUa«o Talao aB4 1 
Diana Barrlactoa. TnurodlBi. 

•To Lot.' Two Xaators. 

ABUdofFaM^o. Mr.JorviL 

FroporFildo. Tho BoU UAj 

A F^Uj Likoaaoi. Marriod or Blaclaf 

A Third Faraoa. Sotoiforoaeo. 

By ALPHONSR DAUDBT. 

Tha Bvaafollst: or. Fort aalnrtioa. 

By JAMBS DB MILLE. 

A Btraaco ICaaaieript. 

By DICK DONOYAN. 

Tho Xoa^HiMtor. la tbo erip of tho Xa^ 

Traakad aad Takaa. Ftoa lalonnattoa WU 

Oaaght at Laot I oolvod. 

Waatodl Traokodto: 

Who Folaottod Hat^ UakWUak 

vaspmoB 
BlddlooBaad. 



Daaeant __^ 

I Kasohaitoi. 



Kan from 

A DotoettTa'B Trtaispha 

Tha Myatary of Jamaloa 

Tho Curoaiclas of Mtrhaol Daaovltoh. 

By Mrs. ANNI8 CDWARDES. 
A Folat of Hoaoar. i AraUo LovoIL 

By EDWARD EOOLESTON. 
Bv O. MANVILLB FENN. 



ThoRow^Uatroaa. 
WitBoiatothoDood. 

By PERCY 

BoUaDoaaa. 
Rarar Forgottaa. 
FoUy. 
Fatal Zoro. 



I Tho TUer UIt. 
|1ha Wmto VIrgta. 

pitzobraLd. 

Boeood Iba. Tir 
flaraaty - flvo 

Btraok 
Tha Lady of 

By P. FITZGERALD and othara. 

gtraaga Baerota. 

By R. fi. PRANCILLON. 



Sag or Xaavot 
Boonaeoa of tha 
Bopaaof Band 
AfogaadhiB 



Olympia. 
Ona by Oao. 
A BoalQaaaa. 
QaaoB Oophataa. 

By HAROLD FREDERIC. 

Both'B Brothor'8 Wlfa. I ThaLawtoa dirt. 

Prefaced bj Sir BARTLB FRBRB. 
Faadaraag Han. __ _, 

By CHARLES QIBBON. 
Babia Oriy. Jj Roaoo Boaad. 

- - I Ftowar of tho Foroot. 



ThaBraaoaf 

Tha Ooldoa Bhaft^ 
Of Righ Dagrao. 
ByKowkaadB 

Lo^Maga 

A Hard Kaot. 
Roort'aDotti 



Faaey Fi — 
For La^ of Bold. 
What wfU World Bayl 
Xa LoTO aad War. 
For tho Rlag . 
la Faataroa Oraoa. 
Qaaoa of tho Koadow. 
A Haart'a Frohl^a. 
Tha Daad Boirt 

By WILLIAM Q1LBER. 

"By ERNEST OLANVILLI 

Tha Lost Reiroia. I Tha Foaaic^- 

A Fair Ooloain. I 

By Rev. S. BARING G01 

Bpldar. I £▼«. 



CHATTO ^ WINOUS, Pubibhers, in M. Martin's Latte, London. W.C. 31 



Two-Sriluhg Novell — contintud. 
By ANDREW HALLIDAY. 

By THOMAS HARDY. 

ViiAir Um OrMSVOod Tr««. 

By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 



ffaith. 

FortviM I Fool. 



Love— or a Nana. 

David Foittdoxtor'a IM>- 
appMunuiee. 

Tke tptclM of tlio 
Itugi. Camora. 

BoKtrlz Eandolph. 

By Sir ARTHUR HELPS. 
fnm d« Btrra. 

IJy a. A. HENTY. 

By HEADON HILU 
laalM tto DotMtivo. 

By JOHN HILL. 

Tkoasoa Feleaf. 

Oy Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. 

TIm Low's Orttod. 

By Mrii. GEO ROE HOOPER, 
no Booao of Baby. 

By Mrs. HUNQERPORD. 

A Maldra all Poriom. Lady Toraor'a Flight. 

In Ihmuoo VUo. Ttio kod-Souo Myitory 

MarrvL Tbo Thro* Oraoet. 

A Keatal 8tniffirl«> UBiatlitactory Lovtr. 

A Mod«it« Olreo. Lady Patty. 

April'! Iad:r. Mora Orviaa. 

PotorfWIML yrofoasMrlBxporlBoat. 

By Mrs* ALFRED HUNT. 
Aat OUmt Ptnota. -— - - 



BoU-Oondcnned. | 

By MAI^K KERSHAW. 
ColttlUl FaeU <nd Ptetiotti. 

' By R. A5HB KINO. 
A Drav* Oaaao. I Fantono SJavo. 

* Tko Woarinf of tht B«ll Barry. 
OrooB.' I 

By BDMOND LBPBLLBTIBR 

Kadarno 84mi-a«M. 

By JOHN LEYS, 
no Dbrtnyi. 

By B. LYNN LINTON. 



Th» Atoaomoat of Lean 

Dimdai. 
Bebol of tlio FamOy. 
0owins tht Wtad. 
Tli» Ob« Too Kaay* 
Daleio Evertoo. 

W. LUCY. 

r 

McCarthy. 

Donna Qvizota. 
Maid or Athoni. 
Tb« Oofli«t of a StaMO. 
Tht Dictator. 
Bed Diamonda. 
no Blddlo Stsg. 



By HUGH MACCOLU 
llv. Btranfor'i Soalod Packot. 

By OEORQB MACDONALD. 

wmd Snow. 

Bv AQNES MACDONELU 

.r Contlnt. 

By W. H« MALLOCK. 

^e« Ri'poblle. 

iy BRANDBR MATTHEWS 
rot 01 tho Soa. 

By L. T. MBADB. 

^Mr of-f ortuko. 



Patriola KomlMLU 
no World WtU Loci. 
Ondor which LordT 
PMtoaOarow. 
'MyLoTol' 

SOBO. 

With a SCkon nrtad. 

By HENRY 

Oldooa Floyco. 

By JUSTIN 
Doar Lady Diidain. 
Watordalo N«l«hboiin. 
My Bnofliy'i Daughter 
AFair Saxon. 
Italoy BocMord. 
l&MlCliaiithiopo. 



By LEONARD MERRICK, 
no Man who wa« Oood. 

By Mrs. MOLBSWORTH. 

Bathereoort Boetory. 

By J. E. MUDDOCK 

BtorloiWsird and Won* I From tfao Boiom of 

dorfaL I Dt«p. 

n« Dead Ibux'sSecrot. | 

By D. CHRISTIB MURRAY. 



Iho 



A Bit of Human Matnre. 
Flnt Ponon SliinUr. 
Bob Martin a LittUGlrl. 
Tlmo's Rovengoi. 
A Wuted Crimo. 
In DIroat Porll. 
MooBt Despair. 
A CapfW 0' NaUa 



A Modol FWthar. 

Joaeph'a Ooat. 

CoaiB of Fire. 

Val Straoga. 1 Raarta. 

Old 'Bl&zer'a Hare. 

ne Way of the World 

Cynic Fortnae. 

A Life'a Atonement. 

By the Oate of the B«a. 

By MURRAY and HERMAN. 

One TraTelier Retttraa. I The Biabopa' Bible. 
Faal JoBeea Allaa. | 

By HUME NISBET. 

Ball Vp t ' I Dr.Bemard fit. Vincent. 

By W. B. N0RRI5. 

BalBt Ana't. | Billy Benew. 

By QBORQES OHNET. 

Dr. Rameaa. I A Weird QlfL 

A Laat Lore. | 

By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Whlteladioa. I no Qreateat Hetreaa la 

The Primroae Path. I Bacland. 
By OUIDA. 



Bold In Bondago. 

Strathnore. 

Chaadoe. 

XdaUa. 

Under Two Flage. 

OecU Caatlomalne'aOage 

Trlostfla. 

Pttok. 

Folle Fartao. 

ADogof Flaadon. 

Paacarel. 

Bigna. 

Piinceai Kawaxlao. 

In a Winter aty. 

Ariadne 



Two Lit. Wooden Bhooa 

Kotht. 

Blrabl. 

Pipbctrolle. 

A Ymaga Comanmo, 

Wanda 

Otlunar 



ZnlCaremaa. 
Onllderoy. 
Rttfllao. 
Syrlia. 

Santa Barbara. 
Two Offend era. 
Onida'a Wiadcaa, 
and Patboa 

AONES PAUL. 



FrieaddUp. 

By MARGARET 

Gentle and Simple. 

By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRABD. 

no Bomance of a Station. 

ne Bool of Oomte aa Adrian. 

Outlaw and Lawaafcer. J ICra. TresMklM' 

COiristiMi Ohard. | 

By JAMES PAYN. 



Wilt 



BoBttaiek'aTtttor. 

Hvpky a Heater. 

A County Family. 

Al Her Mercy. 

OooU'aTryat. 

no Ctyffarda of dySo. 

no Focter Brothera. 

FonadDead. 

no Boat of Baifeaada. 

Walter-aWord. 

HalTce. 

Fallen Fortvaea. 

Homorons Btorlot. 

ASOO Reward. 

A Marine RoaJdaaeo. 

Mhrk Abbey 

By Proxy. 

Under Oae Boot; 

High Spirits 

Oarlyoa'a Tear. 

From Xxile. 

For Ooah Only. 

Xlk. 

The Coaoa'a Ward. 

By RICHARD 

I KunroO'a ASoetlosSi 



no Talk of the Ttowa. 
Holiday Taska 
A Perfect Treaaare. 
What He Ooat Her. 
A Confldenttal Agent. 
Olow^worm Tales, 
no Bomt MtnioB. 
Bonny Stories. 
Loot Sir Maasiagberd. 
A Womaa'a Vengeance. 
The Family Scapegrace. 
OwoadoUne'a Harveat, 
Like Father, Like Son. 
Married Beneath Him. 
Hot Wooed, bat Won. 
Loaa Black than We'rt 

Palated. 
Some Prirate Vlewa 
A OriuM firom a Thora. 
The Hyalery of Mir> 

bridge. 
The Word and the Wm. 
A Friaee of the Blood. 
A Tryiag Patteat. . 

PRYCB* 



